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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


A special feature of this year’s'^anoeuvres was the greatly 
extended employment of mechanical transport in the shape of 
motor cars and cycles and heavy lorries. 

The greatest development seems to have heen made in 
France, Italy, Austria,, and Switzerland, hut the question of 
the best types ofr vehicle for 'transport and supply is still in 
an experimental stage, and* no country has decided on the 
most suitable patterns. 

The majority (?r* the motor cars were lent by private 
individuals on simile- ^neS to those of onr own Army Motor 
Reserve, and were iiJ?ed by the higher commanders and the 
umpire ^and directing staffs. ^ ^ » 

I 

Although the want of visual and mther methods of 
communication is of course not a new fe^ure, it is striking 
how unanimous are the comments as to the serious dis- 
advantages under which continental armies labour m compared 
with our own in this respect. # 

The maps issued for tactical purposes wei-e, in practically 
every case, on a scale of 1/100,000 (about 1 inch to 1| miles). 
All officers and most non-commissioned officers received a 
!iiCopy. In the German Imperial manoeuvres each army corps 
received 10J300 maps. 

The strategical map for the use of the directing staff and 
certain commanding officers varied in scale from 8 to 12 miles 
toilieincB.. 

■■■ ■' " . ■ ' " ■ 

The maps, genially speaking, were printed on paper and 

folded ; it was left to officers to provide themselves with 

transparent waterproof map-covers for use in wet weather. 


6 


Other matters of particular interest mentioned in the 
report.are as follows : — ■ • 

Austria-Hungary —Increase of signalling, cavalry recruit 
training, reserve of horses. • 

G-ermany. — Cavalry and artillery teld|)liones, field search- 
lights, observation ladder, new travelling kitche«is. 

Sweden and Switzerlai^.^ — ^Methods of indicating targets 
aimed at. * 

An index has been added to the report this yeaf to 
facilitate reference. 

General Staff. 10th August 1908, 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Part I. — Imperial Manceuvres. 

Cl 

Tlie Imperial maiioeuvi;es took place in tke neiglibourliood 
of lOagenfnrt, in Carii^iliia, commencing on tke 4tlL and 
terminating on tlie 7tli September, 1907. ^ 

Steength and Composition of the Opposing Forces. 

Blm Force. ' 

f r ^ 

Gommander : — ^Lieutenant-General Potiorek. 
rilrd Army Corps : — 

6tb Infantry Division. 

28tb Infantry Division. ^ 

22nd Landwelir Infantry Du’tsion. 

Corps Troops. r • 

Tbe above nnits comprised 42 battalfons witb 3 macMne 
“^ns^ squadrons, 52 field guns, 16 field liowitzers, 8 mountain 
guns, 2 companies of pioneers, 1 bridging company,TP tele- 
grapb detacbment, Jiid 1 balloon detacbmeiit. Total strengtbr 
about 24,000 men. # 

r 

Eed Foree, 

GommanSer :~His Imperial and Royal Highness the 
Archduke Eugdii. 

XIVth Army Corp^ : — 

3rd Infantry Division. 

^ 8th Infantry Division. 

^ 44tli Landwelir Infantry Division. 

Corps Troops. ^ 

The above consisted of 42 battalions with 12 machine guns, 

squadrons, 36 field guns, 16 field howitzers, 12 mountain 
guns, 2 compj^iies of engineers, 1 bridging '‘company, 1 tele- 
graph detachment, and 1 balloon detachment. Total strength 
about 24,000 men. 


« ■ Country. ^ 

The country round Klagenfurt consists of a succession 
of hills and deeij valleys, some of the la^;er opening out 
into small plains. The area is encircled by a distant chain 
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of mountains. To the west of the town lie those extensive 
sheets of water, known as lakes Worth, Ossiach, and MiMstat, 
while ahout 5 miles to tlie south the river Drau flows from 
west to east. Two rapicf mountain streams, the Gian and the 
Gurk flow into the Drau from the north in this vicinity. 

The main roads^throu^hout the manoeuvre area are good. 

m 

^ Nature of the jOperatioxs. 

General Idea, — A southern army (Blue) is operating 
a^inst a nor^iern army (Red). • . 

The advanced troops of the southern army, which has 
moved through Middle and Lower Carniola, have on the 
2nd September reached the river Drau and occupied the 
line Mahrenberg-Warasdin. The main body is on its march 
northwards t(^ the Dfau, the rear «)f the columns being still 
on the line of tlie river Save. 

The Illrd Ariigy Corps fs on the left of the Blue advance, 
its divisions having reached Volkerniarkt, Bleiburg, and 
JCrainburg respeettvely. 

The northern af my has fallen back to the line of the river. 
Raab between Studen^ier^ and St. Gotthard, but is occuiDying 
the crossings of the river Mur between Ehrenliausen and 
Mura Szerdahely. • __ 

The XlVtli Army Corps is advancing to co-operate «witH 
the m^n Rfd army, two divisions from ihe Tyrol down the 
.J)rau valley, and the third division mom Upper Austria 
towards the valley of the Mur. « 

Up.' ' , . ^ 

Sp^ial Idea, Blue,— The Blue army is closing up to the 
Drau with the object of continuing its advance northwards. 
On receiving information of the advance of the two columns 
of the XWth Corps, the Blue commander erders the Illrd 
Corps to turn against them and drive them back, so as to 
prevent their operating against th% flank and communications 
of the Blue army. 

Speeial ^Idea, Bed, — The Red commander '^’intends to 
ass;p.me the offensive on the 4th September. He accordingly 
orders the XIVth Corps to push forward towards the line 
Marburg-Cilli with the object of supporting the movement 
of the main Red army. 

r: 

Narrative. 

The operations commenced on the 3rd SepteiiAer, but the 
fci'ces did not c«me into contact until the folio whig day, when 
there were only a |ew minor engagements betweeiT advanced 
troops. On the night of the 4th"-5th September two 
divisions of the Jllrd Army Corps made a flight march with 
the object of striking the single Red division coming from 
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C-' ■ ■ ■ 

Upper Austria before it could be supported by the two 
divisions from tbe Tyrol. Ou the ^5th September these two 
Blue divisions attacked and drove back in a north-westerly 
direction the single Red division. As, however, the two Red 
divisions from the Tyro}, were no|v approaching, the Blue 
commander left only a small detaclimetfi, to follow up the 
defeated Red division and withdrew the bulk of his force 
to a position south of the hills overlooking St. Vei^li to await 
the arrival of his third division. On the 6th September 
Red attacked Blue’s position with the two divisions from 
the Tyrol. The thivid Bfue division arrived about noon, apd 
the fighting resulted in each force driving in the other’s right 
flank. The Red division from Upper Austria thinking that 
it was being followed by two whole Blue divisions had 
retired so far the previous day that ^t arrived too late to 
take part in the action. " On the night off' the 6th-7th 
September Red entrenched on die scene of the fighting 
of the 6th.; and on the 7th Blue attacked Red on both flanks, 
holding him in the centre. This attack was facilitated by 
a dense fog. The “Cease fire” was sounded as thd final* 
assault was being delivered. 

f * 

Method op Conducting the Mancecvees. 

f h% manoeuvres were coiKlucted tliis year upon entirely 
new lines, the ohjert being to assimilate tlie conditions as 
far as possible to those whim would obtain on service. After- 
the ‘‘declaration di war*’ the opposing commanders w^re 
given an entirely free hand ; they could commence operations 
each day when they liked and could go into bivouac where 
they liked. The director of manoeuvres, instead of issuing 
orders each night to both forces as was formerly tlife custom, 
simply received from each commander a report of Ms 
dispositions and a copy €i his orders. These were then 
printed and issued to umpires, ofiScial spectators, and others 
concerned. ^ r 

This *'system has, no doubt, many advantages, but ^in 
practice the absence of limit as to the hour for the commence- 
ment of operations was generally considered to be open to 
certain objections. As a matter of fact the Illrd Army Corps 
appeared to si^.Ser somewhat owing to the e^ktreme energy of 
their commander, so much so that it is anticipated that 
special stej^s will be taken to remedy this defect another 
year. ^ ^ 

There i^ one other disadvantage of tMs system which gaTe 
rise to a good deal of complaint in tM various villages 
throughout the ijianoeuvre area. In foimer years it was 
known beforehand where the several brigades would bivouac, 
and the village bakers were instructed to bave bread in 

f . , 
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readiness accordingly. This year orders were issued to the 
village bakers as formerly, but it frequently happened that 
the units for which the bread was intended were bivouacked 
in an entirely different* locality, and in the absence of any 
arrangements for transporting the bread to the units, it was 
left on the hands erf the villagers, who had to subsist on stale 
bread^for days until the extra amount was consumed. 

RemaSks, 

• 

Inf antry,'^Tlie idea that the .troops were being over- 
exerted was certainly borne out by the slowness and 
deliberation of the movements of the infantry, which gave 
a very unreal ajDpearance to the manoeuvres. 

During the attack the infantry made good use of such 
cover as was^ffordec? by features of the ground. 

One regiment of the Landessehutzeri (Landwehr Rifles) 
took part in th^ manoeuvres. The men were wearing their 
new uniform consisting of a grey tunic and knickerbockers, 
^withigrey woollen* stockings. The facings (collars, shoulder- 
straps, and cuff^we green. The regimental badge, the 
edelweiss, which is. ?^rn^on the collar, is made of dull metal, 
as are also the buttons and badges of rank. The head-dress 
is a service cap nvith a black cock’s feather on the left 
side. A long Jaeger cape, reaching down to the 4 »knee^ 
takes * the place of the great-coat, and all ranks carry an 
*5 Alpenstock. The officers have a special short sword : 
mounted officers wear gaiters. The men«have only one order 
oT draiss. 

Cavalry. — Only two cavalry regiments, of six squadrons 
each, and three squadrons of BeinUene Ltjidesschutzen 
(Landwehr Mounted Rifles) took part in thermanoeuvres, and 
their action was therefore limited to patrolling and mounted 
orderly duties. Dismounted action was not employed by 
this aim. 

Artillefy. — Owing to the nature of the ground^the artillery 
w^s more split up than usual. On one occasion a single 
® section was seen acting independently. When, however, the 
ground allowed of it, the guns were massed. 

Concealed positions were made use of much more frequently 
than in fonner years. The howitzer batteries adopted positions 
of this nature almost exclusively, which is quite a new departure 
in the Austrian army. , |i ^ 

The horses of the howitzer batteries dichno| appear to be 
ifp to their wrk ; the howitzers were often to be sgen sticking 
in the heavy groiAd. 

Two batteries of experimental ‘‘narrow track” mountain 
howitzers took part in the manoeuvres. The howitzer is the 
same as that in a field battery, but it is mounted on a special 
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low travelling carriage, the wheels of which are 32 inches 
high ^iid have a track of 36 inches. To come into action the 
howitzer is transferred to a firing carriage, similar to that of 
a field howitzer, but of narrower tracK 

The carriages are so constructed that when moving in 
snow or over rocky ground the wheels cati he removed and 
sleighs substituted. 

On the march the gun carriage is attached to a limber, 
but when advancing into action the horses, two in number, 
harnessed tandem fashion, ^re attached directly to the gun 
carriage, the shafts Ijeing® detached from the liixiber with the 
wheeler. 

The ammunition wagons have only one horse. The 
ammunition is carried in four boxes, one on the top of the 
other, each box containing three shell. These, together with 
one extra box which is carried ^ strapped on^ to the gun 
carriage, contain in all fifteen rounds per gun. 

The equipment appeared to be a decided^ improvement on 
that formerly in use, the carriages of which were too high and 
apt to turn over in consequence ; it is understood that the^. 
authorities were well satisfied with the/'o:eial, and that the 
equipment is to be adopted for the^Tyfol, and ultimately for 
^ Bosnia-Herzegovina also. 

^^i^nmmT^egra'plis and telephones . — Only telephones were used, 
partly ^f or the sake of expermient, and partly owing j^o the 
greater expense of tetegraph stores, since much of the existing 
materiel belongs to file mobilization equipment, and may not ® 
be used. ^ ^ 

It was necessaiy for the directing staff to be always in 
touch with the principal commanders. This involved the 
linking up of eight constantly moving points, a problem wliich 
^ w^as solved by tfee formation of a specially organize section 
consisting of a number of groups, each having a telephone 
station and several miles of ®.ne. 

Besides these, each corps commander and each recording 
staff officer *^vas provided with a cavalry telegraphist, who 
carried a®telephone and some wire, and could rapidly connect 
up to the nearest existing station. 

A useful innovation was the employment of a special staff 
officer in charge of the whole service of commuifications of 
the directing s6aff. He had control over the telephone detach- 
ment, the orderlies, both mounted and motor, and the govern- 
ment and railway telegraphs and telephones. ^ 

Each army corps had a detachment with 36 miles of line, 
to link tli^ corps commander to his divisions. This wm 
supplied by the corps telegraph unit. c 

Divisional telephones were worked by the infantry tele- 
graph detachments, furnishing three stations with 18 miles 
of wire for the interior service of the division. 
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Regiiiiental units also tad telephones. Infantry -utilized 
the equipment provided for use on their rifle ranges; the 
number of instruments was found to be insufficientj but better 
things are promised u^t year. 

Cavalry regiments were supplied with two instruments 
and 9 miles of wiie, Carried b^ 8 men of the regimental 
telegraph unit. 

The artillery used various experimental telephone detach- 
ments, sdhie mounted, some dismounted. 

Wireless telegraphy . — Great ® improvements have been 
Iftade ill the wireless telegrapliy apparatus, notably the 
introduction ^of a portable iron mast, for the support of the 
“antennae/’ Formerly balloons and kites had to be relied 
on for this purpose, and the use of the instrument depended, 
in consequence, on the state of the weather. 

The mas4 iii question ^s light mnd simple in construction, 
and can be erected, or dismantled, in two hours ; it takes to 
pieces easily, and yet when set up is strong enough to stand 
any wind; it measures some 165 feet in height. A pole 
66 feet long is cSirried, for use as a derrick to raise or lower 
the mast. 

The equipment ^pongists of two boxes, containing the 
apparatus, and a motor, connected to a reversible dynamo. ^ 
Each corps cdmmander was provided with a wire less 
telegraphy apparatus; it w^ employed to connfSxTc the^ 
coltDnns during the advance. - 

It is recognized that wireless telegmphy cannot take the 
;glace of the field telegraph, though fe may serve as an 
extremely useful adjunct to it. 

Signalling.— SignalleTS were extensively made use of 
during the manoeuvres. The signalling flag i^ considerably 
larger than that in use in the British army, r 

Four signalling units were attached to the directing staff, 
each provided with a heliograpia. and a limelight apparatus 
capable of being used by night or by day for considerable 
distances. « r 

Telephone detachments are equipped with lamps and 
flags. 

Infantry telegraph units have three sets of signalling 
equipment, and can signal by heliograph or acetylene lamp 
up to a distance^ of 30 miles in fine weatliei'. 

New signal instructions based on the Morse sj^stem have 
recently ^been issued, and experiments are being made with 
new types of lanterns, both oil and acetylene.^ ‘Petroleum is‘ 
found to giv^ The best light, especially in foggy weather, and 
is easier to procure than calcium carbide. 

Both lamp and flag signalling have been introduced for 
the infantry, ai?4 their use is being encouraged as much as 
possible. 
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Balloons . — Balloons were made use of during tlie opera- 
tionspbotli hy tlie opposing forces for reconnaissance and by 
tlie directing staff for signalling purposes. 

A balloon detacbment, with (Tne Dmehen and one 
spherical balloon, accompanied each tony corps. A specially 
trained general staff officer , was att^hed m observing officer 
to each balloon detachment. The car of the balloon was in 
telephonic comninnication with the ground. ^ ® 

Machine Guns.— The ne^ “ Schwarzlose ” machine gnn 
was seen in nse at the manoeuvres for the first time. This 
gnn has been recently acTopted after exhaustive comparatw 
trials with those of the Maxim and Skoda patteMis. 



It is mollnted on a tripod with telescopic legs, as sh6wn 
^ in the above digram. The weight of the gnn and tripod 
is stated to be 77 lbs. It is claimed that the gnn possesses 
great advantages from the ipoint of view of simplicity, only 
one spring being used in its constrnction, as compared with 
fonrteen in the Maxim gnn. ^ 

Each ^machine gnn detachment consists of 8 men and 
11 horses. One non-commissioned officer and 4 men (all . 
mounted) work tke gun and in addition three mounted men 
lead pack horses, two of which carry ammunition and the 
third the giin^and tripod. The ammunition is the same as 
that for the ser\dce rifle. 

Transport — The carts of the country were general?/ utilized 
for supply and transport columns. « ^ 

Motor transport was employed on an ui^recedented scale, 
the whole supply of the XIVth Corps being effected by this 
means. A motor volunteer corps was also present, officers of 
the reser\'e being employed as chauffeurs and motor cyclists, 
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wtile gentlemen owning motors were attached to tlie higher 
staffs for orderly work, ^ # 

For supply work, the motor transport was organized in 
sections. The following Vehicles were employed : — 

(a) Two heavy locom(|j:ive traing, consisting of 1 engine, 
5 trucks, Vnd a tender; net load 25 tons per train. 

(5) JFour benzine motor trains, of 1 motor vehicle and 
2 trucks each ; net loa<i 6 to 8 tons. 

(c) Five heavy benzine motor-lorries ; net load 2 to 5 tons. 

^ (d) One light benzine motor-lorry*(net Joad 1 ton), carrying 
fuel,^&c., for the motor vehicles, with each section. 

(e) Eight motor cycles with trailers for orderly work. 

A repairing wagon was attached to the motor transport, 
capable of effecting any repairs rkecessary and carrying a 
dynamo and electric light apparatus for night work. 

Depots for beipzine were established at various points, and 
special instructions were issued that opportunities should be 
afforded for the periodical cleaning and overhauling of all 
motor vehicles. 

The policy of the authorities appears to be to avoid 
the purchase of special mechanical transport vehicles in peace 
time, but on mobili?:ation to requisition all that may Toe in 
the country and to use them for §rmy purposes. ^ 

One*greaJ;i obstacle to the employment of mechanical trans- 
40 ort is the miserable type of wooden brid^ met with in some 
parts of Austria; indeed no little difficulty was experienced 
diffing^he recent manoeuvres owing to this very reason. 

j^ivouaes,— The troops bivouacked throughout the man- 
oeuvres, utilizing the tentes d'ahri which they carry with 
them. V 

General TemarTts. — ^At the conclusion of the manoeuvres, 
when the Emperor was inspecting the troops, it was observed 
that the me«?. looked “done up’'; and that their #boots were 
all out of shape. • 

There were various stories told of men having died of 
fatigue, but this was an exaggeration. There is no doubt, 
however, that the men were both overworked and underfed 
^ throughout the manoeuvres. ^ 
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Part II.— Cavalry Maiwfeuvres. 

(And some Remarks on Cavalry Training, &c.)’ 

These manoeuvres toot place in Galicia between the 5tb 
and IStb. September. . 


Strength and Composition of the Opposing Forces. 
Blue Force. 

e 

Commander : — ^Major-G^aeral Q^ii Tersztyai?. 9 €ik 7 von Nadas. 

Lemberg Cavalry Division. ^ 

18tb Cavalry Brigade (9tb Dragoons and IStb Lancers). 
21 st Cavalry Brigade ( 1 st Lancers a^d 4th Lancejs). 

1 st Horse Artillery Battery. ^ ^ ^ 

Bed Foret ^ 



Commander ;~^Lientenant“General Kolossvaiy de Kolosvar. 

Stanislan Cavalry Divisi<5h.. ^ 

13tli CavalryfBrigade (14tli Dragoons and lOtb Hixssars)^. 
15tli Cavalry Brigade (2nd Dragoons and 8 tli Lancers). 
2nd Horse Artilleiy Battery. _ - 



COUNTEY. 

The theatre" of operations consisted of an area of upwards 
of 2,000 square miles {61|;by 31 miles) in the angle formed 
by the junction of the river Sereth with the Dniester. The 
country generally is open and slightly undulating. It is all 
cnltivated^and there are scarcely any woods. The roads are 
not metalled. 

Nature of the Operations.: 

The first^liree days (5th to 7th September) were devoted 
to reconnaissance, one Division operating against the other; 
the next |,hree to tactical exercises, combined with brigade 
drill (9th and 0 l 2 th September), and divisional ’drill (13th 
September).'" On the 14th September divisional operations 
were carried ont, and an inspection by the army corps 
commander and^ the inspector-general of eavaliy. The 16th 
and 18th Sept^nber were again devoted 4o divisional drill 
and tactical exercises. 
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Method of Conducting the Manceuvees. 

The nianoeaivres were directed by General Comit Aiiersperg, 
commanding the Xlth. A?im.y Corps, to wliicK both the cavalry 
divisions engaged are attached. Lieutenant-general von 
Brudermann, the insperttor - general of cavalry, was also 
present one day and held the criticism of work on that date. 

This tactical exercises were in some^ cases carried out 
against a Sagged enemy, one non-commissioned officer with a 
flag and four iiien without flags representing a squadron. 

. • V • 

. Remabks. 

Officers . — The officers as a rule seemed keen and capable, 
and the standard of professional education is distinctly high. 
Three years passefl at the military school as cadets ; then, 
after a year in •the regiment, six months are passed at the 
brigade school, where taclics, military history, and some 
foreign language are taught in addition to a tolerably severe 
course; of equitation. 

* After this the y^^ng officers rejoin their regiments for a 
year, and then go" through a second course of six months at 
the brigade school, very smiilar to the first. 

Those who pass Dut of the brigade school with credit ar^, 
sent, after four years’ service, to the cavalry school, where 
they remain^ two years and are put through a most severe 
jpourse of e*quitation which entails ricing eight or nine 
different horses a day, four being remountsi The work is so 
h^d tliiat some are unable to stand the strain. 

In addition, all officers must imdergo^ an eight months’ 
course at the corps school before being eligible promotion 
to the rank of captain, and even then there is^little chance of 
advancement unless the Staff College is passed. 

The chief amusement of officers stationed in Galicia, where 
four out of six cavalry divisions are quartered, is training 
young horsqg ; this is at the same time a source of ^profit. 

It would be considered very bad form ” for any officer to 
ride on parade a horse which he had not broken in himself. 

Men . — The dragoons are recruited from Austria, the 
lancers front Galicia, and the hussars from. Hungary. 

The hussars appear to be the best, being l^rn horsemen 
and probably better fighters than either the dragoons or 
lancers. ^ v ■ j 

A great many men are quite illiterate. » Though •words 
of«coimnand always given in German, the nussars can 
only speak and itnderstand Hungarian, and the majority 
of the Galicians, Polish. ^ 

An examinatii^ must he passed before promotion to the 
rank of corporal, but, after that, promotion is by selection. 

i eoAto * B 
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Biseifline.—Tlie standard of discipKne is Me-h but the 
me£ appeared to take little or no interest in tbeir work • the 
entpe lack of excitement or eagerness wlien brigades or 
divisions were about to charge, or i/ere engaged in a cliar<.e 
was very noticeable, anc^ foimed £ contrast to wbat is seen 
with our own men under similar conditiocis 

It may be mentioned that on one occasion a corporal who 

'■®P“'ted a regimiift of his 
on n side to be a hostile regiment, was awarded U days’ 
imprisonment on the spot'by the general liimseE ^ 

Bistruetzon of -recruits in Tidinq.—The’-dxm easv sant 

rl A Wsemansiiip in tS rS 

the Austiian cavalry are so noticeable that tlie details of 
the sj^tem of instnicting recruits are worthy of coL deratio^ 

«=>Pec.i,ely:'-The'’4S 

aboSto’^eli ““ 

rsid " &i;‘id? “f 'T' 

and as soon as the instructor is satisfied that tlm ? ’/f 

acquired a good and coVeot «<.a+ “u r * * i 

jumping „er a low bar are praetiid. ^ 

taught to rife wi^LwXnT ,¥‘“- “d O^o rect-uit is 

that oo ?eo?m“T3*anowrf tlT*? fc fact 

comple„ly *i„ad hja bailee with™, ’ 

faToorabit nmEtioiTS ® jS “Sf “7 

the men, the entire abseupA r,f Ee good riding of 

there is, how^vm^ EtTe^t^le^^r^^^ cavaby is very good; 
itself, or, what all drill leads up 
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The pace is sIovy, no manoeuvres being carried out at a 
rate exceeding eleven, or at most twelve, miles an hour. # 

The deploymeiit into line of squadron columns preparatory 
to attack is not looked *upon with any favour. The normal 
preparatory formation for a bri^de is each regiment in 
column of troops,# with® about lu yards interval betiveen 
columns. Time after time these columns were caught in the 
jjroce^ of forming line ; in fact, it was the exception to see 
the line fdrmed before the shock'Vould have taken place. 

Whistles are carried hnt seldom used. When the general 
officer conimaijLding the division or "brigadier is about to 
give an order, he holds his sword above liis head. The next 
senior officers raise theirs to show they have seen the signal, 
and do not lower them until the order has been given and 
understood. 

All galloji^rs wear an orderly officer’s sash and are thus 
easily recognised as such. . 

Tactics . — Thef two divisional commanders were officers 
of almost opposite types, but notwithstanding the marked 
#differSnce in their characteristics, the tactics they pursued 
were practically iti^iticaL This points to the fact that a 
certain system has becm foid down for cavahy combats in the 
Austrian service wlpch will not be departed from in umr, no 
matter who may be in command. ^ 

Tla^re was no attempt at ccmcealment, though the "undu- 
lating country lent itself admirably t(| movements which 
would, if successful, effect a surprise. 

^ A change of direction was never taken into consideration, 
and quite rightly too, as no manoeuvring to gain a flank or to 
get^he advantage of better ground ever seemed fo be thought 
of. The divisional or brigade commander gave his orders 
for the attack when his enemy first came iifco sight, and so 
far as could be seen those orders never needed alteration, as 
the opposing forces always marched straight at one another. 
Having once issued his orders, the commander -washed his 
hands of file affair, and he and his staff’ ro(fe about as 
'spectators. 

^ One regiment was nominally told off as a reserve, but it 
was never, more than 300 yards in rear and w’-as always 
involved ill the pi^lee within a minute or two of the main 
attack being delivered, and that without any definite orders. 

The “ cavalry spirit ” was rampant. Cold steel was relied 
on absoliTtely, and though the men carry carbines slung on 
tlieir backs, they never used them, no mattef hew favourable 
the opportunity. ^ ^ 

Reconnaissance — Long distance reGonnaissance was well 
carried out, and #.ppeared to be conducted on much the same 
principles as our own, i.e.^ by means of officei*s’ patrols. One 
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patrol, ooiasisting of an officer and twelve men covered a 
distcnce of 84 miles in 28 Ws.. The men of the Tance? 
re^ments, who are Galicians, have a natural gift fofindhif 
their way about a countiy and rarelf get lost. 

Gomm«mcatmn.-Th^xdy method of comnranication from 
considered really reliable is the mounted 
y. The message is usually carried in the side of tbo 
boot, sometimes in the sock. 

The??S^ H neglected in the cavalry, 

rnere are only two heliographs and two lamps in a dividing 

armycorpff/S“Aecl by 1 Sllf aph bSof whS k ““ 
section, oaiaying SJ miles of wire wbSltaS ‘!d‘’* 5 Sraph 

0bsS“welSllr“elt,c ■ “ 

fact, as often captured as not bTo a 4 battery was, in 

made to send tlie aSiIl^”ofl ,o ^ t 

Great imprlaiice was attacked to IhrsiTSof firS”]™ n‘*' 
gims, and conseouentlv f] 7 VAf.t]yr o 

filed tiuiteregmiS Sk:;??^’^ “ ®““ ™ il. 

throimb heavy gromd”* ttey Sjved OTicHv 1*T 

out after one ir two changes of positioi ' 

manS”n7“:ST4Snfbo‘'“"'i =“ Am 

m.ni„whiAci.;4S3me kwTndn'^^ “H 

The* tojpa were nenaUy detailed as eso^ tofe Sr*' 
Medical, Oim medical officer is i -a • • 

headquarters anf three, two of whom beW to th 
to «h regmrent. Each medical f 
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and compact medical case of new design, and is provided 
mj^an orderly wlio Cannes two medical panniers^ oft ids 

andlw? Bon-commissioned officer 

stretcher bearers with oijp stretcher, and there are 

«Tilf t P®^ regiment. One metal leo- 

sphntjper regiment is carried, on a man’s back. 

stretcbpr ®ffi®®^> one assistant, four 

strctcJiGr DGaiGis, and two stretcJ^crs. 

Each division has four ambulafices which carry fom- Ivino- 
djwn, and six^itting cases. : V . ^ ^ ® 

■PnT. carried by all medical officers, red 

for severe, and white for slight cases. 

^ Horses. The horses are well bred, active, clean-limbed 
level in appearance, about 15 '2 hands high, and very docile! 
Thj are suppled to a grea* extent from the six government 
stud fauns, but many are* bought in Hungary. They are 
exceedingly well fcared for, and looked in first rate condition 

«hould consider hafr a day s work on manoeuvres, and were 

always stabled at 5i|ht. weie 

Trmning of reinouvh.-~This is carried out very thorounhlv 
and with good resists. The Austrian remount is a bettS 
shaped horse as a ^e than our^ has better shoulders, add is 
there^e more easily balanced. The officers are thoroughly 
1 the severe and prolonged clurses of equit^ion 
they have passed through, to train horses, and having very 
r . aiftufments and very httle in the shape of sport to 
distract their attention, they both can and do devote practi- 
cally all their time, when not on parade, to the education of 
tiieir yolxiig liorses. 

^ ^serve of trained iiorses. —The Austrian method of pro- 

Each regiment has fifty more remounts every year fba-n 
are necessary to supply the ordinary wastage, or. dn other 
^woids, has fifty horses oyer its establishment. 

Fifty horses are selected from among the previous vear’s 
remounts, wlien they are five years old, and have been passed 
as fit to take then* places in the ranks, and are distributed to 
^all landowners and approved farmers in the neighbourhood. 
Ihese hor^s can be used for any legitimate purposes which 
tfieir temporary owners may choose, but musi be returned for 
a month each suWer, in order that they may be'put through 
hors™^ which will»keep them up to the standard of a trained 

^er six yeare the horse becomes the absolute propertv 
01 tfie man in whose charge it has been. ^ 
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_ The advantages of tHs_ system are obvious. Allowing 
a liberal margin for casualties, an A^istrian cavaby regiment 
on mobilization can,i in a comparatively few hours, collect 
at least 200 well-trained horses in ^ood condition, between 
the ages of 6 and 11. , J 

These horses have cost the country : — ■* 


(a) Their original purchase price (say) , 
(2>) Forage, &c., fo:|; 1 year during training 

(say) * - 

(e) Keep, &<?., while up for annual trainings 
(say) - _ . . _ 


4 

40 

25 


Total 


-£70 


' --.a: , ; 

prioc, because it is 

20Z. or so more than would prt)hably be paid for horses 
bought on mobilization to fill up our raiiRs, but when con- 
sidering the difference between 501 and 701. it must be 
taken into account that the smaller sum buys an untrainedr 
horse, and the larger provides a properl^ firained animal, and 
1 m IS quite possible that the ^ accurate oi non-accurate 
diili 01 a brigade may make the difference between winning 
or l<?mng a cavalry battle, 

Tmns^rt.—The government wagon in use in <ialicia 
weighs 1,5 <0 and ^bll caixy 3,379 lbs. The body is built 
veiy low and the mdes slant outwards. Each squadron has* 
hve such wagons, but tliey are kept in the mobilizatioipstora 
and transport is hired for manoeuvi’e purposes. It maybe 
mentioned '^liat transport is very plentiful and cheap in 
u-aiicia as the head of practically every peasant family owns 
a wagon and at least two hardy little ponies. 

Mans.— The rations consist of | pint of coffee or soup 
at o or b a.m., a soup, meat and vegetable meal at noon, and 
~2 pint OI coiiee or soup at 6 p.m. ^ 

Bread is issued every five days, at the rate of one pound 
per man per diem. • 

An emergency ration is carried. It consists of coffee with* 
sipr, a tin of mixed^meat food, and a kind of ohtmeal flour 

which makes #11 excellent porridge. ® 

The sword is a badly balanced and rather clumsy 

SA “'^5' It « 

The parbine (Mannlicher) carries five carEridges and'is 
shorter rn the barrel even than our ofd cavaW carbine 
It IS earned sluiug on the man’s back, and held^firmlv in 
gmtion by a strap from the smaU of the Butt to the waist 
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Equipment , — Tlie saddle is heavy and looks clumsy. It 
weighs 22 pounds, and if it were not for the very l^iick 
lilaiiket worn underneath* and the steady, firm seat of the 
man, there would he a ^eat number of sore backs. Every 
saddle is marked on the back arch with the name of the horse 
to which it belongs^ • ^ 

A particularly good form of leather head rope, with 
spring* hook, is fitted to a '‘D” on the left front of the 
saddle. ^ •» 

Oats are carried in a long sackc^n the back of the saddle, 
and a canvas feeding bag in the waltets. 

^ The bit is very like a rather heavy '‘*Pellram ” and there 
is also a bridoon. 

In addition to the mess tin, one tin cooking can is carried 
for every two men. Axes are taken in the proportion of two 
to every sevfsgi men,* and each mm carries 12 to 14 feet 
of coiled rope, to enable him to haul forage, liuel, &c. 

The officers (^arry a most excellent and usefid leather 
despatch bag, about seven inches square, in which fit their 
notebooks, sketch-books and maps. 
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Owing to lack o£ funds tkere weie no grand manoeuvres 
in Ckina during 1907, eacii division# arranging its own local 
manoeuvres, but tbe 1st (Mancbu) Division liappened to be 
marching from Pao-ting Fu to Pekin, and a part the 
6tli Division was sent to meet it for the purpose of carrying 
out combined operations. ^ 

These took place on the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd November at 
Obo Obou, a town ob tbe Pei-Han railway, about 35 miles 
soutb-w^est of Pekin. 

SXEENGTH AND COMPOSITION OF THE OPPOSING FOEOES. 

Neither tbe 1st nor tlie^ 6tb Division was iip<^to strength, 
tbe total number of men engaged on both sides being 
under 7,000. 

These were divided into a Northern force, dressed in 
khaki, and a Southern force, dressed in blue^ their composition^ 
being : — ^ 

r «j?. 

NoHhern Force. 

Commander. — Brigadier-General Li Oli’nn, lltli Brigade. 

■ r ■ 

Infantry, — 6 battalions. 

Cavalry. — 2 squadrons. 

Artillery. — 3 field batteries, (12 — 75-mm. Schneider-Canet 
1904 Q.F. field guns). 

3 mountain batteries (12 guns). 

Engineers. — 2 companies (imaginary, represented by 
r, infantry). 

Transport Details. 

Southern Force. 

Commander. — Brigadier-General Chon Fu-lin, 1st Brigade. 

Infantry. — 6 battalions. * , 

Cavaby. — 2 squadrons. 

Artillery. — 3 field batteries (18 — 75-nrm. Japanese, Aiis- 
m aka, field guns). ’ 

3 field batteries (l8~57-nam. Krupp, Griissen, 

^ 1895 field guns). V 

^ 3f mountain batteries (18— 57-nmi. Ivrupp, 

, Griissen, 1904 mountain gun4. • 

Engineers. — 1 battalion (imaginary, iftpresented by in- 
fantry). 

Medical. — 1 company, Sanitary Corps. » 

Transport Details. 
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Gountry. 

The operations, which* were oil a very small scale, were 
carried out on the plain near Oho Chou, the area covered 
in any one day’s maiiofeuvres never exceeding 12 square 
miles, The ground was^ flat, int^sected "by sunken roads, 
sometimes as much as 20 feet deep. Trees are only 
found mear the villages, which everywhere dotted the plain. 
The whol^ ground was cultivated ; in one portion irrigation 
channels gave it a tendency to he«swampy, but as a rule the 
soil was sandy. A river, 70 yard« wide and 3 feet deep, 
c^bssed the ground on which the secorid day’s manoeuvres 
were carried out. 

Nature op the Operations. 

The scheSo.® varied little day** by day. The operations 
commenced with a cavaliy^charge ; the artillery on each side 
then took up a |>osition from which an artillery duel was 
carried on for some time. On the conclusion of this duel 
^he infantry on both sides advanced, and the whole terminated 
with a bayonet ch^ff^, the troops haltingwhen about 50 yards 
apart. ^ • 

• -D 

Method of conducting the Opeeations. 

The operations were under the directmn of General F§ng 
•Shan, commanding the 1st Division. Orders in Chinese were 
iggued daily, but as no translation could be obtained it was 
impossible to ascertain their scope. 

Although there were numerous umpires, tl^py appeared 
to be but little used. Throughout the operations the idea of 
producing spectacular efiect seems to have be^n predominant. 
The , troops were free to move anywhere, and the spectators 
were compelled to keep at a distance. 

* Remarks. • ^ 

^ ^Tactics.— Ei^ch day the situation was settled beforehand, 

and little or no use was made of cavalry for purposes of 
reconnaissalice. 

Artillery was jmuch exposed, and exhausted its ammunition 
in the artillery duel, leaving the enemy’s infantry, almost 
unmolested. ? 

Fire was opened at long ranges, both «by jiftillery and 
iiffantry. Th^ formations of the latter were dense, ^ the attack 
starting with the ^firing line and supports deployed at from 
two to three paces interval, and the firing liyie was reinforced 
during the advaiasce until the men were shoulder to shoulder, 
The advance was made by rushes, of from 50 to 100 vards. 
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Tisnally by companies, altliongla sometimes a wliole battalion 
•would advance in line. Very little use was made of cover. 
Tbe infantry attack always involved a simnltaneo-ns advance 
on botb. sides. * 

Entrencbmeiits were seldom dug, Imt even when entrenclied 
tbe defenders would leave tbeir woflis and advance to meet 
their opponents while these were still 800 yards distant. The 
intention was doubtless that of an active defence. 

The operations showed that the Chinese atta^ch ranch 
importance to precision of movement in the field. This may 
be attributed to the injluen^e of their training by^the Japanes^ 
who have deduced from the war in Manchuria the lessoii 
that there are moments in the stress of battle which demand 
that, in order to secure success, a very strict spirit of discipline 
should be inculcated during peace time. ^ 

The attacks were ahnest invariably frontalis This may 
have been due partly to the fact JJiat the successful timing 
of a flank attack might make heavier demands upon the staff 
than they are yet capable of meeting. The Japanese, and 
presumably therefore the Chinese, system when engaging an^ 
enemy, is to deal him such a blow as ^shatter him both 
morally and physically. No faith is^p^gced in such generally 
futile methods as merely out-manoeuvring the enemy. . 

Infantry . — The men were usually in marching order, 
each man carrying a goatsldn Or brown canvas knapsaclc^ and 
some form of entrenching tool, either a small spade, a small, 
pick, or an axe. kfany of the men were young and not of 
good physique, but they marched well and showed no Iqg 
weariness. Absolute silence was preserved on all occasiozis. 
No attempt was made to practise ammunition supply* 

Cavalry. — Tl;ie cavalry was few in number, and mounted 
on ponies. The men as a rule rode well, and the ponies, 
though small, are hardy. 

Artillery . — The artillery was drawn by ponies, which at 
the end of ^ the operations showed signs of hard wort 
Arrangenients for fire control and for ranging were primitive. 
Very little attempt was made at concealment. Arnmiinition ^ 
supply was not practised at all. There were no spare horses 
or men. Generally speaking, the batteries w&re under- 
equipped, und«^r-horsed, and under-manned./ 

^Engineers . — ^No engineers took part in the operations. 
The one cokpany which was present was emplo 3 ^d at the 
railway statioU. c 

f* , ^ 

Transport. — Hie ctuantity of baggag*^ appeared to be 
somewbat excessive, but tie transport was conducted in a 
most orderly manner ; tiere was no siouti^ig or noise, nor 
were tie roads ever blocked. 
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Telephone . — On each side there was a cavalry and an 
artillery field telephone section, which did effective work 

Sanitary Corps . — A company of the newly-fonned Sanitary 
Corps took part for the nrst time in mancenvres. Of the men 
of the company, half ^Doked afler the sick and carried 
stretchers, and the %ther half were attached to the transiDort 
and cleaned up the camps. 

Campsf — The troops were supplied with tents, the men 
with single-fly hell tents and the gf&cers with a large Indian 
pattern. The j3ainps were very ordt^dy and clean. 

* Maps . — Officers were supplied with Cliinese maps. 

Generally speaking, the standard of the mancenvres was 
not np to that of former years. Hitherto the Japanese 
instructors have heen^ credited with drawing up the scheme, 
hut this year it was the work oS the Chinese themselves. 
There were no conferences pr explanations. 

The troops heing in standing camps near the railway 
the question of supply did not affect the operations. 

^ The men exhifeted the greatest keenness throughout the 
manoeuvres and ^-^wed signs of excellent discipline, hut 
were lacking in initiative 
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Part I.~XIItli and XVIlfth. Army Corps. 

operations were between tbe Divisions of tlie XIlH° aX 

gvK;sis»c;.ss=-a= 

Strength and Composition op ^the Forces. 

Tbe director of tbe manoenvr^ was Generarilillet Tb^^ 

troops engaged were as follows iJie 

s 

XIIth Armp Corps. — General Aitmayer. , 

«lfevi.r de Meny .A 
A, - N > Jiifantry Srigades, two brirades 
engiiera!^^ ° artillery, a;ad one compaV of 

Amourel ;— 

la 1 Infantry Brigades, two brio'ades 

engSe™^ °* “ ““'"5'. •Bi one compatyS' 

Non-Divisioned troops ; — <► • 

12tb ^valry Brigade, one brigade (3 batteries) of field 
artillery^ one brigade (2 batteries) of borse artillerv 
and one company of engineers. 

XYOIth Armt CoEPs.~General Ondard. 

35tb ^antty Division— General Frater.— '•■ 

"(6 

engineers. artillery, and one company of 

Non-Divi^oned troops •- — r 

artmery,<,ne coinnaT,v nr^ batteries) of borse 

of Colonial Infantry. ^ ^^^^neers, ^ud one brigade 
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Approximate Strerigth of Unites, 


Xlltli Army Corps : — All 

• Bants. 

Aimy Corps StalS - • - - 200 

Two Divisional Staffs - - - ,200 

. Four brigades of infantry, each of one 
•staff and 2 regiment* of 3 battalions 
of 4 companies : — , '• 

4 X (13 + (2 X 3 X 4 ^ 130)) - 12,532 

Divisional artillery : 4 brigades* each of 1,440 

3 b^teries. 

Three engineer companies (128 each) - 384 

Two divisional squadrons (110 each) - 220 

Cavalry brig&de - _ _ goo 

Coi-ps ‘artillery : 1» brigade at 360 and 600 

1 brigade at 240? 


Total - 16,476 

XVnith Corps same as above - 16,476 
Colonial Brigad^ - - - - 2,173 


Grand Total - 35,125 


No official return of strengtli was but tlie units 

were weak owing to tbe recent disix^issal of tlie 1903 
Q^is^ntin^ent, to the fact that this year the reseryists were called 
up for training in small batches all through the summer 
instead of in two large contingents of which one came in for 
the manoeuvres, and also to the drafting of a large 
number of individual soldiers from the western to the eastern ^ 
frontier. 

Country. 

^The ground on the first two days resembled* parts of 
^ Surrey, being gpatly intersected by hedges, hollow lanes and 
woods, and having in addition numerous fields of vines and 
Jerusalem 5.rtichokes, which afforded good corer for infantry 
but put cavalry jmd^ artillery at a great disacfemntage. The 
last three days afforded better manoeuvre ground, less inter- 
« sected, w.hh commanding, but often rather steep, artillery 
positions, and with strong positions overlooking mde valleys. 

The roads, except for one or two main ones, were^^mostly of 
the second order, •chalky and dusty, but water was fairly 
plentiful, and in many parts of the m^ioeuvre area the 
numerous villagoiB made it easy to find the' way and to billet 
troops. 
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Nature of the Operations, 

* « 

On the 9th and 10th September the Xllth Army Corps 
with attached troops was divided ii.to two opposing forces, 
one of which consisted of a divisit)n, a regiment of cavalry 
and a brigade of horse artillery, ancf the other of a Division, a 
regiment of cavalry and a brigade of field artillery. Each 
force was supposed to be covering the concentratioil of an 
army corps, and was ordefed to locate and act *bffensively 
against the enemy. • 

On the 9th September the special ideas wore such as^to 
limit both forces to a straightforward attack, and on the 10th 
one force was instructed to attack vigorously and the other to 
manoeuvre and, if necessary, take up a defensive position. 

The 11th September was a day of rest. 

On the 12th, 13th ai3d 14th each force ^for composition 
see page 28) was supposed to be covering an important town 
(Angoul^me and Perigueux respectively) placed in a state of 
defence and occupied by an imaginary garrison. The direc- 
tion in which the enemy was reported to he was indicate^ 
to each commander and he was instructive act offensively. 

The operations on the 12th limited almost entirely 
to marches, but it was a heavy day for infantry, some regiments 
heii^ on the march from 1.40 a.m. to 10.30 a.m., and from 
12 iiSon to 4 p.m. The opposing cavalry brigades met but 
did not become seriously involved, ^ 

On the 13th tfie Director of the nianceuvres had given 
Xuivate instructioris to the commanders not to push on far, 
partly on account of the hard day on the 12th, but principally 
because to have done so would have left nothing to do on the 
following dliy. Hence it was almost a blank day as regards 
fighting but the two forces advanced to within close striking 
distance of each other. 

On the last day (the 14th) one force took up a defensive 
j)Osition and the other attacked it. 

'■T» 

Method oe Conducting the Manceuvres. ,, 

There was a standing order that hostilities were always 
to be suspended at 10.30 a.m. and resumed at noon, as a 
matter of faq* no operations were ever carried out after this 
halt, but on one day they were continued without internrption 
till 11.30 '{vdien they finally . ceased, and on aiiotlier occasion 
the “ Cease fire” sounded as early as 9.30 a.m. At noon the 
troops marked to their billets under peaue..conditions, but 
outposts were put out at 6 p.m., although bhere were no night 
operations. 

Under these’’ conditions the manoeuvres developed to a 
certain extent into a series of field days, the difficulties of 
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writing and circulating orders were almost eliminated, tlie 
troops received tlieir rations witk tlie same certainty tlia^ tkey 
would in barracks, and in many ways tlie manoeuvres were 
not a very severe test* of tlie stamina of the troop>s or of 
the power of the men ^nd horsey to stand the wear and tear 
of war. m * 

To most of the officers who attended these manoeuvres the 
impression was given that, compared to our own manoeuvres, 
the men were being somewhat carefully nursed, and one 
officer points out that if this if as done, as was generally 
^ipposed, for* political reasons, it Vould appear to tend to 
disprove the contention sometimes put forward that with 
compulsory service men can be worked much harder than 
with voluntary service. 

The iDractice of •suspending operations for 1|- hours at 
10.30 a.iii. appeared to have a cerfein effect on the tactics; 
commanders sometimes seemed inclined to put their reserves 
into the fight, neft because the right moment, had arrived, but 
because 10.30 a.m^ was approaching. 

^ Umpiring. -Oe ^the subject of umpiring our Military * 
Attache in Paris reports as follows 

“As usual British ofiScers present frequently remarked on ^ 
the paucity and inaction of the umiiires. Half-a-dozen 
generals and a few colonels formed the whole umpir(?*staft‘. 
Wliikf this ^system has the obvious disadvantage of allowing 
» unreal situations to occur and of not al?v'ays permitting the 
Director of manceuvres to ascertain all ♦the facts, it has 
perhaf)s the compensating advantage of leaving the action 
of senior commanders uncramped, and of juniors not being 
cov^d by a second (and perhaps a third and Hour th) com- 
manding officer in the shape of a young ^ind enthusiastic 
field-officer, charged with the duties of assistant umpire, and 
anxious to display his knowledge and power. 

“But no doubt the British and French systems are each 
best suited to the national characteristics ; te apj)ly the 
British system in France would be to invite^ acts of 
^indiscipline.’'' 

It is believed that at some of the smaller manoeuvres this 
year the nlmiber of umpires was considerably increased as 
an experiment, > 

Hcliemes. — The schemes set Avere the essence of simplicity. 
Commanders were left a perfectly free hand anid there was 
nothing of a p^e-arranged character except om the last day 
but one, wheiT th^ instructions were to manoeuvre ^nd not to 
engage seriously. 

Press . — MenJoers of the Press were, as at last year’s , man- 
oeuvres, given a short account of the dRv’« - 
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as tliey terminated, by an officer of tlie directing staff ; he 
did fLot fail to impress on them that the Director was much 
pleased with the work done by both'sides. 

t , 

JIemaeks. " 

General , — One of the most noticeable facts about this 
year’s manoeuvres was the range at which fire was opened 
both by infantry and artillery. The power of tln^ gun and 
rifle at long range is being learnt at last without waiting for 
the costly experience of •war. The campaign^ in Manchuria 
has apparently forced on the attention of France lessons whiOh 
she might already have learnt from the South African war. 

As far as could be seen the relations between officers, 
N.C.O.s and men were excellent, and orders were promptly 
and intelligently carried (;iut ; but the ifnpressi^ was gained 
that rigid discipline was replaced by a feelihg of ''camara- 
derie’’ ; whether the latter will sland the strain of war it is 
impossible to say. The men were cheerful and keen at all 
times. r ■ 

As usual, there was a tendency to do |}iings which would 
be impossible in war, and the answer frequently given was, 
"Yes, we do so and so now, but of course we should not do 
that in war, and we did not do it during the instructional 
periGd.” 

The use of strong detached colimins sent out in hent was 
veiy noticeable, it is said to have been introduced and fosterecL 
by C4eneral Langieis. 

On the first day of the manoeuvres from a force^of one 
division no fewer than four strong reconnaissances were sent 
out, each cchisisting of approximately 1 battalion of infantry, 

1 troop of cavalry, and 1 section of field artillery. Two of 
these columns encountered the enemy and were merged in 
the general action ; one met a column of equal strength and 
remained immobilized for the remainder of the clay, the third 
marched unmolested through the enemy’s columns, but was 
roughly handled when it endeavoured to rejoin its main body. 

Such dispositions certainly appear to squander the strength 
of a division in a dangerous way, though they may perhaps be 
applicable in the case of army corps o|)erations. - 

The above-mentioned colixmns were qrdered to march 
along certain roads until they met the enemy, and in these 
circumstances were liable to slip from the control of the 
general officer commanding, and it is open to cohsideratioii 
wlietJier thek strength was not too strong for reconnaissai^ce 
and too weak for effective resistance. 

The three Arms combme<^.~CTrand tactics were decidedly 
aggressive. If one side was compelled to ac^> on the defensive 
for a time, such attitude was only a stepping-stone to a 
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» determined counter-attack. A Britisk general officer who 
was present writes as follows: — “The French are adepts at 
“ coniiter-attack ; I never saw an opportunity lost, in fact in 
“ my opinion connter-attacks were frequently carried out 
‘‘ when the attempt could only mean destruction. Still I 
prefer seeing thte to losing the chance when it offers. 
“ Several times the counter-attack saved the situation or won 
“ a local victory.” ^ 

On the last day the Xllth Corps, which was on the 
defensive, occu];)ied a front of over six miles, and the attack 
of^he XVIIIth<3orps was delivered as folkws : — One division 
on the right wa« to make a holding attack (it developed into 
something more aggressive than this) against the enemy’s 
centre on a fi*ont of under two miles. The other division was 
concentrated on a froni of about tliree-quarters of a mile, and 
was directed fo attack a pcyrtion of* the enemy’s right only 
about half a mile in length. The remaining brigade was 
held in general reserve, but was committed very early in the 
engagement. It is interesting to compare these dispositions, 
m reg^^’ds length of fronts, with those that would usually be 
made in similar cir^^iiiiistances at pur own manoeuvres. The 
attack of the XVIIIth G^iips was, it is believed, criticized for 
“ want of depth.” ^ 

Owing to insufficient reconnaissance, mistakes y*ere 
frequently made as to the corr^t positions of the enemy’s 
flanks, and consequently an attack was directed inside a flank, 
^hich was thus left intact and formed a pivot for the counter- 
^ ^ atjjitck of the defending force against the flank of the attacking 
line whfbh had pushed through. 

Ajconsiderable amount of manoeuvring of small detached 
forces wdth the object of drawing the enemy into certain 
positions was observable. • 

TJie cavalry were mostly employed as independent 
cavalry, but sometimes the orders did not make it clear 
whether their r61e was intended to be that of independent 
or protective Cavalry. 

4^ illustrative of this, the following extract from the Xllth 
Army Corps orders for the 12th September is given : — 

“ 9. .The Cavalry Brigade (reinforced by two Horse 
^ Artillery batteries, and one battalion of Infantry 

without packs) will take the road from LS Boeheheaii- 
^ eourt to Verteillae, as the principal direction for the 

movenient of the main body. The dutie® of the 
^ Brigade are* — 

“(a) To secure the deployment of the Armj^* Corps; 
to discover the main bodies of the enemy’s 
cav^ry and to force them deploy {les 
QnanoBuvrer), while preventing them fr^Tn 
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^ "bodies of liostile cavalry, and in ^ 

^ tlie event of their makiiig any attempt against 

oiir flanks, to attack^tkem in rear. 

“ (I)} To clear tlie fightings front of tlie Army Dorps 
in good tflne, by moving ^according to circrmi” 
stances) either to the flank most threatened, 
or to both flanks, or into the intervals [of the 
fighting liije] with a view to tal»ng part in 
the action*; hnt maintaining above all and 
to the 6iid [of the operations] a thoroughly 

effective watch upon our flanlvs.” 

• 

There seemed to be a tendency for the cavalry when 
engaged in operations against their own arm to rather lose 
sight of the main issue, possibly due® to the fact that some 
cavalry generals do not give piuch attention, to combined 
manoeuvreB, but restiict their efforts to cavalry operations. 

An interesting point was the pushiifg forward, on one 
occasion, of a battalion “ allege,” i.c., relieved of their knap- 
sacks which are carried in ^carts, ill support of a^cavaUy 
brigade in advance of the advanced gu^irds of the infantry 
columns; on this occasion it usefully employed in 
opposing the advance of the enemy’s ^cavalry and gave the 
ho#fse artillery an opportunity of opening fire on hostile 
cavahy in close formation It is, however, open to con- 
sideration whether an isolated battalion flushed fomrard in 
this way might not either prove rather a drag on the cavalry 
or fail to be in the right jiosition to afford them siipjiprt 
ivhen required. <r 

As faij'; as spectators could judge, the artilleiy generally 
worked -u^ell in support of the infantry attack, thougli there 
•was one flagrmit instance of an attack being delivered quite 
unsup)ported by any guns. 

There is no hesitation in pushing on batteries when 
necessary for the support of infantr}^, and the excellent 
support given by the guns in retirements was especially 
noticed by one officer. 

As far as could be observed, there wuis no system pf 
communication between the attacking infantry and the 
supporting guns, and consequently the artillery fire wus 
sometimes fftopped too soon. * 

Injantry —Altlxough to some of the officers attending 
these mfMioetivins theiB appeared to be still m^^ room for 
inqirovan^nt nn to matter of taking cpver, our Military 
Attache- reports as follows:— ^ ^ 

'' The iiifantry have made enorinous progress in to act 
of coricealmeii'C both as regards individuals and masses. 
Sentries stand quiet, and are very haoxl to find, and in 
manoeuvring up to a position, battalions and even regiments 
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kept out of siglit in a marvellous way, tlie enemy being 
frequently ignorant of tkeir position until tlie critical 
moment liad arrived.” 

Tlie advance under lofig-range fire is usually carried out 
in section or half section *J^sometimas I- company) colunma, 
generally in file or sifigle file ; the target presented is a poor 
one, and obstacles are easily crossed and passed. 

The liollowing notes by an ojB|cer who attached himself 
to an infantry regiment for the whole of one day’s operations 
are interesting : * # 

I accompamed an infantry regiment during the whole 
of the operations on the 10th September. This regiment 
furnislied the advanced guard to one column, and took 
part in all phases of the action. The country was thickly 
wooded and undulati»ig. The view was usually limited 
to 300 yards. The captain (niounted)*bf the leading company 
reconnoitred in front as soon^ns there seemed any probability 
of the enemy being near. At about 800 yards from the 
eiieniy’s main position, this captain returned to the advanced 
. gwird gfnd gave a ^ line of direction to a subaltern; the 
latter, accompanied four men, scouted slowl}^ in front, 
followed at a distance ci*«^0 yards by a i company in file; 
the rest of the battalbn, also in file, followed 500 yards in 
rear, connecting files being dropped. The scouting pi^y 
was ve:^ well led through a Afood and reached a point 
within 2^00 3 ^a«*ds of the enemy Avithout being seen. The 
sf£l)altern then deployed his half company at 2 paces 
^ex^sion and opened fire, the line being carried to right 
^^and ieft^'as the various companies came up. Initiative was 
left almost entirely to section commanders he?th as to 
advancing and firing, the company commander interfering 
very little, the battalion commander not at alL^ This system 
ivorked Avell ; there aauis no chain of communication apparent 
from the firing line to reinforcing units, but these amA^ed 
at the right place. There was no confusion and very little 
' noise. , ® ^ 

'‘' yhe subsequent advance prior to the assault shoAved an 
ignorance of the cleadliness of modern rifle fire at decish^e 
ranges. The fire-discipline Avas bad, men invariably stood 
or knelt, coA^eriiig fire Avas not employed, ranges Avere not 
taken, amimmition '‘carriers were not employed, €uen neither 
‘ craAAded ’ nor ‘ rushed,’ but moved either in quick time or 
* a sloAv double; no attempt was made to estaljlish fire 
superiority, hut thj^ attack deA^eloped into a frSiitaA attack on 
a pO!^ition, and mi attempt to carry* it iimnediately by shock 
tactics ; as far as infantry tactics at decisive range are 
couccrned, the French still hold the Auews pt-e valent in the 
British army befor# the South African Avar. Tlie favourable 
points Avere tbp. - 
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all ranks, and the good work of the subaltern officers, who ® 
appeared to lack nothing but experience/’ 

The above remarks on fire-discipline, &c., are confirmed in 
the reports of many of the other officers, who were practically 
unanimous in the opinign that tlfe “adjustment of sights” 
was poor, and many instances were recoKled of incredibly bad 
“judging distance.” One officer attributes the neglect of 
covering fire to the fact that, having no range-talfers, and 
being unable to correctly judge distance, they ^ are afraid, 
except at short distances,* of hitting their own men. 

It must be mentiofied, however, that o^e officer repprts 
that, though he saw no instances of covering fire hy supports 
or reserves, fire support was frequently afforded hy neigh- 
houring portions of the firing line against points from which 
the defenders were bringing a specially heavy fire to bear. 

Our Military Attache nientipns that vQllcys were more 
frequently used than at last year’s manoeuvres, but that this 
form of fire was by no means general. ^ He considers that 
targets were well indicated and the fire control good. 

When acting on the defensive it was*" noticed tliat*^ sectij^n 
commanders had a free hand as to to open fire, and 

generally reserved their fire till tli^ajjiad a good target. The 
advanced posts in the low ground engaged the hostile firing 
lii%e, and the troops in the trenches higher up fired on the 
supports. . r ^ 

There are 3 or 4 special scouts to each s^tion of 
infantry ; they have their valises carried by the regimental 
transport. They do not undergo any special training, but are 
selected for their intelligence and activity. Tlie^ scouts* 
remained .at onl3^ about 100 yards from the unit they were 
protecting and, particularly when acting as flankers, they 
kept at a fix^d distance regardless of the country. Their 
work was protective reconnaissance and not intelligence, and 
they made use of no system of signalling. 

Regarding the mounted scouts attached to infantry units 
see Cavalry.” ^ 

The marching was as good as ever. One regimei^t was 
noticed, after having been going for seven hours, striding 
along as if it had only just left camp ; it inarched for another 
two hours, till 10.30 a.m., and then after 1-| hours’ rest, 
marched agtdii till 4 p.m. ^ 

The weight carried is, as is well known, very heav^^ 

Most ^officers have remarked that there we^e not man}- " 
stragglers*^ Here and there a few men^ sulked, generally 
reservigis, and wanted their valises carrie^k, hut such Cases 
were rare and were attributable ratlfer to the mistaken 
readiness of cpnmanding officers to put the valises of tired 
men on the regimental transport, than to% bad spirit among 
•'the .troops.'/, ■ 
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Tlie efficiency and marcliing powers of tte different regi- 
ments vary imniensely in ^France, for tlie quality of a Tinit 
depends on tlie quality of its commander more perliaps tlian 
in any otlier country. good battalion with a bad com- 
nianding officer is impossible, ancU a bad battalion witli a 
good commanding officer almost equally so. 

As already mentioned companies were weak, about 130 in 
tbe line^nd 180 in the Colonial Infantry. 

Cavalry —The only cavaby day was the 12tli September ; 
but it was not a very instructive or ijiteresting one, as wliat 
lia;^pened was ftiat the two hostile cavalry brigades passed 
each other at an interval of 1 to 2 miles, and each came 
into collision with the opposing infantry columns. Whether 
the two cavalry main bodies were ignorant of their respective 
whereabouts or wdieth^^r they deliberately avoided each other 
is not known. * * • * 

The cavalry kept well out* of sight when manoeuvring, but 
their reconnaisanceVork appeared very moderate, and they do 
not to our ideas scput nearly wide enough ; this was very 
n^iceable with the advanced guard cavalry of columns, and 
it led to many mistaSiel. 

The cavalry were ne^^W^seen to dismount and use the rifle, 
and they are said to sp.ffer much from an ever-present night- 
mare of the cavalry soldier being turned into mounJted 
infantry^ a large portion of the ctjuntry was quite unsuitable 
for shock tactics, and therefore, as dismounted action was not 
resorted to, the cavalry brigade often becai^ie nothing more 
^ anj)verstrong escort to a brigade of horse artillery. 

These views regarding the neglect of dismounted action 
by tl^e French cavalry are in marked contrast to those 
expressed on page 100 of the “ Report on Foreign Manoeuvres, 
1906,” and a want of uniformity in the ti^ining of the 
cavalry throughout the army is indicated. 

Some poor cavalry and horse-artillery work was seen on 
one occasion when a brigade made a useless and exposed 
advance of allbut 1,000 yards to a position in the open^ where 
they^icame under infantry fire, which obliged them to retire 
again almost at once, and in their retirement they came 
under heavy ^artillery fire. During the time the guns were 
in action the cavalry remained mounted, in mass, close to 
them, although there was natural cover near aFhand. The 
cavalry seemed slow to act and to take along time to con- 
centrate at ally point required ; this is largely due t<j the want 
of signallers or other quick methods of commuiiicaliiion. 

CommunicatTon between advanced cavalry and tjie force 
in rear of it is maintained by means of connecting posts. 
This absorbs a large number of men, and the value of the 
cavalry reconnaiss&ce work naturally suffers much so 
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Wlien cavalry patrols were being collected for offensive 
acfioii no inovision was as a rn^le made for watcliing tlie 
country in tlie vicinity, ancl tlierefore wMle a small cavalry 
fight was in progress opportunifies Avere often given for 
hostile S(Xiiadrons to pas»r tliinugli^inobserved. 

The standard of horsemanship lias ncfi, changed, and nearly 
all the officers who Avere present have recorded tlieir high 
opinion of the riding of all*? ranks. ^ 

Two favourable points noted were that there was no 
useless expenditure of i^oWflesh, and that the French cavalry, 
Avhether AYorkiiig*'iiidividually or in groiij)^, &c., is sl^lfnl 
in the use of cover and is never forgetful of the ixilue of 
concealment. 

The system of caA^'alry scouts for infantry regiments (Avhich 
was fully described in last year’s repeid) ivas again in irngiie. 

It is much appreciated by tli^ infantry, biTt this duty is 
naturally not a popular one witlt the cavalry. 

The opinions of independent observer^ as to the value of 
these scouts are/ by no means unanimous.^ 

ArtilZcry.— ^Some of the reports on^the artillery are flot 
quite so favourable as those of last 3 "eaf, most of the criticisms 
in the latter are repeated and in adSitioii a good many other 
■points are adv^ersely remarked on. Whether this is due to 
ther regiments taking X3art^ in this year’s manoeim'es being 
less Avell trained, or to their being judged by aWiffereiit 
standard is difScult to say. c 

Last year the fire-disci j)line was much praised, but a 
senior artillery officer who attended the manoeuvres ngw 
consideration ivas of opinion that none of the batteries he saw 
■were uj> to the mark as regards fire-discipline. Other artillery 
officers niade^ critical remarks on this important branch of 
artillery training. It may be that elsexvliere than at manoeuvres 
these batteries AAmuld shoAv better form, and the rejiort of an, 
officer who visited a French field artillery practice cainj) tliis 
simimer v/as certainly of a much more optimistic tenour. 

Ttere is considerable variation in the re]3orts fnniislied 
regarding the positions in Avhich the artillery came into fiction, 
due of coarse to each officer, basing his opinion on Avlfat 
personally came under his observation. But bearing in mind 
that the Fr^^nch guiding principle is '' x:)Ositions and ^ 
indirect fire,” it may be said that the selection of positions 
was, on tlie whole, good, Avith the that not in Ere- , 

qiiently the, (Instance of the^^g behind the crest Avas such 
that to taf concealment Avas not obtained^ and the flasl^/was 
Ausible," while the advantage of direct fir^- Avas given up. 

The fact that the officer commanding, Avho must be Avliere 
he can observe, can only command by Avgrd of nioiith or by 
chain of orderlies, of course considerably hampers the choice 
of the actual position for the guns. 
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Only one instance was observed of field artillery coming 
into action in the open, and that was an xinfortnnate one, as 
they Avere under fire frointin infantry battalion at 1,000 jmrds. 
The horse artillery took #ip positions rather more often from 
which direct lire Avas possible. ■ 

The commandiij^g officer occasionally took up his place 
100-150 yards straight in front of the guns; a French 
artilleiy officer admitted that there was some danger attached 
to this pr(fcednre but that that ccfiild not be helixed. 

The artillery units AA^ere appareyitly, like the infantry ones, 
considerahly beloAA" strength ; there iwere no spare numbers, 
afid manhandling the guns on soft groxind Avas hea\y wmrk 
for the detachments. - 

The brigade commander’s staff Avas a Amry small one ; there 
are of course no range-takers, signallei*s or telephone operators. 

The office;^' commanding the artillery had a bicycle-orderly 
AAdiom he used for commi|nicating Avitli the general officer 
commanding and^AA^itli artillery brigade connnanders. 

The use of an up-ended Avagon for observing purposes was 
not A^^ry frequent. - 

The placing of^tl^e teams and limbers in action Avas very 
hap-hazard, any fomiation and any position out of sight 
seemed good enough, and little attention wms paid to obtaining 
effective cover out of the line of fire. 

Some brigades had helios. wiiich AA^ere directed on ter their 
targettT to inform the latter that they Avere under fire. These 
mhelios. AA^ere visible over approximately the same arc as AAmuld 
be cOTered by the fire of a battery. ♦ 

As-i^ regards artillery tactics, brigades in the attack AA^ere 
usually kept concentrated, partly due probably to the Avaiit of 
ineatis of communication, for certainly on some occasions 
dispersion Avould liaA^e obtained better results.^ In the defence 
dispersion aa^s more frequent, and generally only a portion 
of the guns Avere brought into action during the earlier stages ; 
on one occasion 5 batteries out of 9 were retained in reserve. 

When ajarge unit such as a divusion is held i?^ reserA^e for 
a counter-stroke its artillery is apparently kept A\dtii it and 
used Ashen required for supporting the counter-attack, 
* but it is not knoAAm AAhetlier this is a general principle. 
Batteries dtd not change position unnecessarily, but some 
guns Avere sent up to short range to support final attack 
AAdieii necessary. 

The giyis Avere neA^er entrenched and the artillery do not 
ajApear to carry sufficient picks and shoA^els fgr thi% purpose. 

^ Early and ^gbod, and on some occasions very bold, recon- 
naissance AAmrk by«artillery commanding officers AvaS^ generally 
observable, and brigade commanders aAmiled themselves of 
eA^ery opportunil^ of calling up battery coihmanding officers 
to study the surrounding country and locate on the map the 
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Over rough ground the driving was often e-wellent, hut 
it was rather careless sometimes when marching along roads. 

Nothing new of ■ importance w5s reported in connection 
witli equipment. • 

There were no howitzers or fceavy artillery at these 
manoeuvres. * ^ 

It may here he mentioned that the report of a British 
officer who attended a French artilleiy practice camp ^or two 
or three clays this year hcfe been circulated confidentially 
to the army under the title “ Extracts from a Report on a 
“ visit to the French Artillery Camp at La^Courtine, Julv 
“ 1907.” It gives*^ many interesting up-to-date detafis 
regarding the French field artilleiy and their gmi. 

Enghieers . — Rather more attention appears to have been 
paid to field fortification hy the engineess than has previously 
been the case. *■ ^ " 

An officer of the Royal Engineers who was with the 
XVIlMi Corps and paid special attention To engineer work 
reports as follows : — , ’ 

“I only saw the engineer coippanies actincy as 
infantry and digging trenches ;^ie foUoAving information 
regarding their general employnient at manoeuvres was 
however, given me hy the officers. *■ ’ 

“ They stated that ^it was customary for engineer 
companies at the Grand Manoeuvres not to brin^ their 
equipment with them on account of the cost of trans- 
port, and ther great lengtli of road space occupied hy it 
“ In case of any technical work being requifted tS^ 
companies were supposed to requisition material on tlm 
spot. 

“ Eac^ company was employed on one or two days 
in digging trenches. In addition to tliis the officers 
were able .to give their men some instruction in 
paring buildings and villages for defence by descrihino- 
the operations required on the spot. ^ 

'■■“The officers expressed the opinion that their 
generals were only beginning to realize the use that 
might he made of engineer companies on manoeuvres'" 
generally, but, so far as their experience went hitherto" 
use hac^arely been made of engineers in attack. ’ 

“ Officers and men expressed dissatisfaction at bavin • 
so few opportunities of doing engineer work, and 4 
generally feing used as infantry, and then rarelv iu 
fightirfg line. 

•“^‘It may be stated that the sofithern part of th 
manoeuvre area contained no streams of such a size as 
require th4 construction of military fridges, and that 
the troops were always cantoned in villages which wer 
adequffiely supplied with water from wells. ' 
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''The two following special articles of ecpiipinent 
were noted : — 

"(a) Waterproof bag to hold straw, used for in^diig 
rafts and^oating bridges. 

“ (6) Jointed saw (scie artieulee), 

"The former resembles a large Wolseley valise (see 
sketch), and is made of strong brown waterproof canvas. 
Tt was only seen spread ont on the ground, but it 
appeared that, when stuffed full of straw, it would take 
the form shown in the sketch. 

" On€^ of these bags is said, wlien stuffed, to carry 
six men iully equipped. 

"A sketch was seen shomng about eight of these 
bags made into a pier, the buoyancy of wdiich was 
reported to be about equal to that of a pontoon. 

" Apparently this bag is now an article of store. 

" The jointed sa»w, shown in the accompanying 
sketch, loolced very light, but the French officers 
considered it was efficient and convenient to carry. 



Ca^/Z'ya^s waterproof Bcog ^ to 


Isolde strcoWj i^secB in^' ployce^ ^ of 
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Over rough ground the driving was often excellent, hut 
it was rather careless sometimes -when marching along roads. 

Nothing new of importance w5s reported in connection 
with ecpiipment. t 

There were no howitzers or heavy artillery at these 
manoeuvres. ^ ^ 

It may here be mentioned that the report of a British 
officer who attended a French artillery practice camp for two 
or three days this year h^ been circulated coiffidentially 
to the army under the title ‘‘ Extracts from, a Report on a 
“ visit to the French Artillery Camp at La^Courtine, July 
'' 1907,” It gives** many interesting up-to-date detafis 
regarding the French field artillery and their gun. 
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An officer of the Royal Engineers who was with the 
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reports as follows : — 
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ecxuipnient with them on account of the cost of traiis-c 
port, and the great length of road space occupied by it. 
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spot. "" 

“ Eac^. company was employed on one or two days 
in digging trenches. In addition to this the officers 
were able .to give their men some instruction in pre- 
paring buildings and villages for defence by describing 
the operations required on the spot. ^ 

The officers expressed the opinion that their 
generals were only beginning to realize the use Chat 
might be made of engineer companies on manoeuvres'" 
generally, but, so far as their experience went hitherto, 
use ha<^urely been made of engineers in attack, 

“ Ofncers and men expressed dissatisfaction at having 
so few opportunities of doing engineer wqrk, and at 
generally feing used as infantry, and then rarely in the 
figlitiifg line. 

^‘It may be stated that the so?rthern part of the 
manmuvre area conta;ined no streams of such a size as to 
require th^ construction of military J)ridges, and that 
the troops were always cantoned in villages which were 
adequately supplied? with water from wells. 
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^‘ Tlie two following sj)ecial articles of equipment 
were noted : — 

“ (a) Waterproof t)ag to hold straw, used for m along 
rafts and floating bridges. 

^/(?)) Jointed saw 

^ITlie foimer resembles a large Wolseley valise {see 
sketch), and is made of strong brown wateriDroof canvas. 
ft was only seen spread out on the ground, but it 
appeared that, when stufFed full of straw, it would take 
the form shown in the sketch, 

“ On^ of these bags is said, rviien stuffed, to carry 
six men tally equipped. 

“ A sketch was seen showing about eight of these 
bags made into a pier, the buoyancy of wdiich was 
reported to be about equal to that of a pontoon. 

“ Af)parently this bag is imw an article of store. 

“ The jointed sa*w, shown in the accompanying 
sketch, loc4\ed very light, but the French officers 
considered it was efficient and convenient to carry. 
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''The- ' Commandaiit dll Genie ' inlormed me tliat, 
until the commencement of the iiiaiiceiivres, he had 
never seen any of the three companies under his orders, 
as they were stationed at distaif t places. 

''Theoretically all three «companies were at his 
disposal for executing any techni^^al work which he 
xnight require them to carry out, hut he had to consider 
the possibility of one of the divisional compaiiiei? being 
at the same time required by its divisional general, so 
he could only rely orfe his corps company. 

"He had a^istani During the^manoeuvres he 
was engaged in considering possible engineering work 
that might require to be done, and reports were sent to 
him daily of work done by companies.’’ 

The companies numbered at the nfost about 1.25 of all 
ranks, and had only a fefv carts with a very limited number 
of picks, shovels, and cutting tools. 

EntrenGliments— An officer reports as follows on the 
works in the defensive position occupied by the XllthfOorgg 
on the last day : — r. ^ 

" The trenches were dug on the<i&rward slope, were well 
masked and concealed, and afforded an excellent field of fire. 

'^Jn the centre of the position the trenches were the merest 
scrapings, about 20 minutes’ '^work. On the right the|;f were 
no trenches. * 

f 

"Head cover >Yas not made, but the men sometimes put 
their valises on the parapet, and fired round them. 0'^erhesr5?8»!»» 
cover was not used, 

" Trenclfes were neither traversed nor recessed.” 

Although .t]jje. picks and shovels carried b}^ the infantry 
appear very light, some rapid entrenching work was done 
with them in light loam. The sides of the spades are sharp 
and can he used for cutting. 

The ground generally was unfavourahle for digging, for, 
after scraping away 6 inches of earth, sandstone " pan ” or 
calcareous rock, which was hard to dig and afforded poor^ 
material for a parapet, was usually met with. 

A nexv handbook on field fortification was r&ently pub- 
lished, but it a A^ery elementary Avork, and the art appears 
to be quite in its infancy in France. 

Medicah — The sick were evacuated direct to^‘permanent 
hospitals, hut during the earlier periods^ depots d'edopes 
were established to take in men who need^ only a day or two 
of rest before taking the field again, 

f , ' . ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

Telegraphs, Telephones, and Signallinf. — 'FieiiheT tele- 
gi-aphs, telepliones, nor signalling were employed as metliods 
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of communication, a fact wliicli struck the British officers who 
were seeing French mag.cBuvres for the first time, or l^id 
done so for along period, most forcibly. The opinioix was 
freely expressed that •the disad\mntage of not having 
was most strikingly <fvident oi^, many occasions, and that 
France, if she doijs nof develop these important branches of 
military science, is running a great risk, and will find herself 
mucli handicaxjped when it comes to -war. 

Tmnspoit {induding Medhaniccd). — Tlie three-horse teams 
were a new feature of the manceiwres and were xvell si)oken 
^of. The three horses are abreast, th^ centre one being in 
sliafts. This form of team takes up rather more width, hut it 
i was said to be far easier to drive than four or six horse ones, 

: and to have quite as much draught sti'ength as the four-horse 

(some drivgrs said even the six-horse) teams. 

An interesting point *in comiectioii wdth the attachment 
was that at eadi end of each swdngletree there was a short 
piece of steel having the appearance of a very strong spiral 
^ spaing, as shown in the accompanying sketch. When the 
trace was xDulledt ^spring yielded slightly, thus reducing the 
shock at starting. Xllgre was no appearance of yielding on 
the outside, so presumably the sj)ring is situated in the ^ 
li ^ interior. • ■ * ^ . 

The wagon inspected was marked Poids 1665 X,’’ and 
it was said that the weight thus marked always irepresezited 
^ the total weight of the vehicle and its load; so that the 
three horses had a xveight of less than 33*cwt. to draw between 
I them. 
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Sketch shewing shock- rertwcinj sprtrl'^ 

®^P®rin^ent was tried in* mechanical trans- 
port, the A Vlllth. Army Corps hieing supplied by automobile 
convoys from an advanced depot at Bordeaux, which, durino- 

part oi the operations was nearly 100 miles distant. 

ihe cars were mostly the property of private individuals 
Ministe?^ obtained in response to an appeal by theAVar'^ 

The .following is a list of the mechanical vehicles used 

YeMcles. Fuel. 


Berliet 
Cohendet 
Gillet jForest 
Dafracq-Serpollet - 
Purrey 

Lorraine Dietrich 
Panhard - 
Dion Bouton - - 

Mors 

Brillie - - - 

Peugeot -- - 

Turgan’' - 

Delaagere et Clayette 
Various (1 of each) - 


Petrol. 


77 

Steam. 

Petrol. 


7 ? 

Naphthaline. 

Petrol. 


varied fr-om 12 to 40.“ The Peucxeot 
Mw h.p.) carried a load of 1,000 kilos. (2,200 lbs.). 
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The Empress (25 h.p.) carried a load of 5,000 kilos* 
(11,000 lbs.), the lorry itself weighing 3,500 kilos. (l,70p lbs,). 

Of the various types used the Mors (load 7,000 lbs.) proved, 
it is said, the fastest aiftl the Dion Bouton the most reliable ; 
the Delaugere et Claye^te appeared to be the best type, the 
weight of the c»r being 2,500 kilos. (5,600 lbs.) with a 
carrying capacity of 5,000 kilos. (11,000 lbs.). 

Con-^oys averaged 9 1- miles mi hour, including halts. 

The B. S. Torrilhon tyre is stated to have proved very 
satisfactory. ^ > 

^ The Berboudnan and Polack types* are also w-ell spoken 
of. Both india-rubber and iron tyres were used, apparently 
with equally good results. 

Before the coinipencenient of the manoeuvres there were 
two tests, 0*16 in hill-climbing and the other in descending a 
hill to try the brakes. I 

The lorries, ♦which with their varying speeds, horse power, 
and carrying capacity, were rather a '' scratch pack,” were 
then grouped into 2 convoys. These were subdivided into 
sections, which ad^iitted of each of the various types being 
used to the best advaotgige. 

The empty lorries were filled with straw, and were actually 
used to evacuate^’ sick and lame men back to Bordeaux. 
Two doctors accompanied each convoy. No other troops were 
carried. ♦ • 

Two motor cyclists were attached to e^di convoy. 

The experiment is stated to have been a complete success, 
and regimental officers were full of praise of this means of 
transport, by which the line of supply was freed from the 
railway, and the regimental supply wagons were often saved 
long distances. ^ 

It was said that the only hitch occurred when a wide 
detour had to be made to avoid abridge, the carrying capacity 
of which was insufficient. All routes for mechariical transport 
would have to be reconnoitred. • 

• Side roads were used but not unmetalled farm tracks. 

All supply convoys were neutral. In connection with 
these autcnnobile convoys, see also Appendix A. 

System of Supply , — The distribution supplies was 
carried out under normal arrangements. 

The manoeuvring period was divided into tliiee phases : — • 

^ -m 

« 1. Coiipentration. 

- m 

2. Manoeuvres. ;■ 

3. ■ Dislocation. 

Phases 1 and 3 had special mejthods of supply. 
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During phase No. 2, the period of actual manoeiivres, the 
supply arrangements were organized as follows : — 

I. Lines of communication, which arranged for the supply 
of bread, corn, sugar, compre&ed hay, and preserved 
meat. 

IL Local purchase (hy special appointed officers, or direct 
by unit commanders) of hay, straw, bread for ,soup, / 
and ordinary groceriesr. v 

Fresh meat was arranged* for hy the Army Service Corps, 
and was suj)plied sometime* on the hoof/’ sometimes already 
cut up. 

There was no change from the usual manoeuvre scale of 
rations. 

Billets , — There is nothing new to report regarding the 
system of billeting, and tli8 reniar^^s on this subject in last 
year’s report hold good for thef manoeuvres now under 
consideration. It was very noticeable how far*from unpopular 
with the inhabitants the billeting of the troops is. 

Cyclists . — Two cyclists per battalion a^ authorized and^' 
supplied wutli government cycles wliich^-are constructed to 
fold up and can be slung over the shoufders (Gerard type.) 

Ill addition to the above, men are encouraged to volunteer 
for th?« service, pi’oviding the^r own machines. Their kits 
are canied for them in the regimental wagons. The numbers 
of such volunteers vary greatly in the different battalions. r 

The two regularrbattalioii cyclists were usually employed 
as orderly to the commanding officer and to the office* in*^ 
charge of regimental transport respectiveljv There were no 
cyclist units a'G these manoeuvres. 

I'ufeE'ijjence.--i?There appeared to be no system of collecting 
'intelligence” except through the cavalry. There were no 
Intelligence officers, no Intelligence cyclists, and the motor 
car reconnaissances, which have been a feature at some of 
our recent manoeuvres, were iioivexistent. 

Mai^readhig. -~A]1 ranks read and use their maps well, 
and it is very noticeable how carefully the troops study them. '' 

Beaeption and Accommodation of Foreign OffiGers.—Oar 
Military Attache who attended the manoeuvres as an official 
guest reports as follows 

“The 28 foreign officers who attended the manoeuvres 
were magniheeiitly received and provided fpr. A special 
train was at their disposal for the week and everything waS 
made easy for them. To each officer was assigned a mounted 
orderly, which is,- a gi>eat addition to one’s comfort when 
constantly dismounting, using the glass, and taking notes. 

I strongly recommend this^ to those charged with the care of 
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foreign attaclies attending manoeuvres in Great Britain. One 
of my colleagues wlio Ijas also Been accredited in Qreat 
Britain informed me tliat tliey liad no mounted orderlies at 
the last manoeuvres he littended and that they missed them 
very much. ' 

“ Five French officers were detailed to look after us, but we 
were free to go where we liked, and ask what questions we 
liked f and to our qu.estions we nivariably received courteous 
replies. The foreign officers were not, however, invited to 
the Conference after each day’s operations, neither were they 
informed what^ criticisms had been made 


• Appendix A. 


Orders on the Organization of Suijply hy the Automobile 

Convoy . 

^ . ' . ' . " ' ' 

The XVIIIth Corps will be supplied during the 

manoeuvres b}^ means oi^wo convoys of automobile vans whose 
park will be at Bordeaux. 

The officer coininanding these convoys will at tliej^anie 
time fulfil the functions of ofifter commanding line of com- 
municatioiis^at the controlling station (gare regulatrice). 

One convoy will start daily from Bordeaux carrying one 
■^tay’s«,provisions for the army corps and will rnove to the 
points of contact {see beloiv) fixed by the general officer 
commanding XVIIIth Army Corps. 

The ordinary pidnciples of daily supply *will be adhered 
to ; that is to say, that the general officer commanding -will 
inform the officer commanding convoys and the intendant 
concerned, what number of rations are required, and these 
figures wilk only be altered in case of a considerable change. 
The exact numbers will however be communicateTi for the 
purpose of keeping the amount of bread carried as near as 
possible correct. 

Supplies can be transferred on any of the roads (marked 
with a double linb on the 1/80.000 map) wherc^the automobile 
trains and the regimental supply wagons can be brought 
alongside ®ne another wdthout blocking the road. 

The general-officer commanding XVIIItlFOoips will inform 
tSe officer coi?imanding convoys by wire daily of ^lie points 
of contact and of the hour, after 2 p.m., at which the auto- 
mobile and regimental convoys will meet* there. Three or 
four points shoifld be selected, one for each division, and one 
or two for the non-divisional troops* 
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In war tlie transfer of supplies might take place in the 
early morning, for the supply columns could march at night. 

Should he be unable to fix on the points of contact 
overnight the general officer commanding should select 
a point of rendezvous, so nhosen tfxat the subsequent moves 
to the point of contact may be forwarcKaiid not backward. 
Here the convoy will be met by a staff officer (or tlie^ officer 
in charge of the regimental supply wagons of the a^any corps) 
who will give the necessary information as to the points 
of contact to which the automobiles are to proceed. 

Administrative officers, at the rate of one per point uf 
contact, will accompany the automobile convoys and will 
superintend the distribution of the supplies to the regimental 
supply columns. 

The fatigue parties necessary for transferring' the supplies 
will travel on the automobiles. " 

The order regarding non-distribution c?E small amounts 
of groceries and the distribution of surplus bread is the same 
as for ordinary supply trains. " ^ 

The distance (62|- miles) from Bordeaux being too great 
to admit of the automobile convoyif^getting back there the 
same night, each empty convoy will be billeted for the night 
in St, me locality outside the zone in which the troops are 
billeted. 

In case of breakdown the sujDply will be assured by rail ^ 
in accordance withrthe orders previously issued. 



, Part II. — 1st Army Corps. 

# . • 

Estbiots from tlie Report of an Officer present nnofficialiy 
at tlie Man(EUVRES of the 1st* ^umy Corps, wliicli took 
place in tile Gouhtry West of Arr^s from the lOtli to 
13th. September 1907. 

Oeneral.—hi consequence of the alteration of the terms of 
service in the active •^rmy, by the decree of 1905, from 3 to 
2 years service with the colours, and having attended the 
whole period of the grand m*anoeuvres in 1905 I looked closely 
to detect any change in the appearance, drill, or general 
efficiency of the troops. I could discover no difference, 
th^y appeared just the same as they did then. It will, how- 
ever, be necessary lojiwait until 1909 before the full results 
of the change in the 'TJ^gulations appear. At present the 
reserves which bring the active army up to its war strength 
are thi^ee years’ men, with periods of 28 days reserve trainJng ; 
and as. they after aU form the'^real fighting portion of the 
^army it will^be necessary to wait before judging what the 
effect of the shortened term of service reall^^ will be. 

■:> T% manoeuvres of the 1st Army Corps while not showing 
the same polish and exactness as at grand manoeuvres were 
on the whole well carried out, but one could not help 
noticing that the cavalry, which is undoubtedly efficient, was 
not used to the fullest advantage. ^ 

They often seemed tied to the infantry, conveying the 
impression that undue restrictions were imposed upon them, 
so unlike was their action to that usually expected of 
cavalry. * ^ . 

•The system of umpiring requires improving ; the impos- 
sible situations created by the close combat of the opposing 
&)rces could^ never occur in war, and might to a great extent 
be obviated by proper umpiring, to the great advantage of the 
troops, without in any way interfering with tte attack-spirit 
or the susceptibility of the officer. (Compare remarks of our 
Military Attache on umpiring, page 31). The miipire staff 
was on a larger^ scale than two years ago, 3.nd appeared to 
compile full imports, but interfered executively in^ a minor 
degree only. Owing to the system of scattered cantonments 
outpost duties were not much practised, % except at early 
dawn when in ?lpse touch; and no night operations were 
undertaken. * 
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Infantry . — Tlie companies were about 150 strong, lialf 
of wliom being reservists. 

The tactics employed showed a great advance in simplicity 
and elasticity on. those of the 1905 ^^nanoeuvres and evidently 
the teachings of the 1904 Infantij Drill Regulations have 
been taken to heart. The firing line presented an irregular 
series of squads extended at one pace at varying distances apart. 
Owing to the very short duration of the field days ^{tliey were 
nearly always over by 1 p.mO very little time was devoted to 
the systematic individual ifse of the ground, but the sections 
or squads at times •advanced man by man or in single fi^e 
under cover, and then resumed extended order again. 

Sights were adjusted on the range being given, and, in 
spite of the cumbersome packs, the firing position generally 
showed sound instruction ; the men were well in hand and 
carried out the orders ?^heerful^^ and quickl^T; the “ sous- 
officiers'’ commanding sections appeared to have a good grip 
over the men, much more so than the yoting officers newly 
posted from St. Cyr. It is noticeable that the French soldier 
with his natui’al military qualities is quick to observe ap4 
criticize mistakes, but even when he i%^ obviously quite con- 
scious that the situation has become#^ iiniDossible and absurd 
one there is no hesitation in carrying ouhorders. 

"Elie heavy close order cohmins used in the 1905 manoeuvres 
for the assault were conspicuous by their absence, but the 
bayonet charge by the battalion was constantly used, sup-^ 
ported and reinfoi’ced by other troops ; speaking generally 
the principle of the echelon was much in evidence. ^ 

In changing positions the movements of the infantry were 
performed vdth great celerity ; the men were very handy 
and quick in fprming into new alignments and showed all 
the characteristics of sound work and good and intelligent 
training. 

Cavalry , — There is no doubt that the French Cavalry is 
in a most efficient state, one could not fail to observe when 
accompahyiiig these troops the admirable order in which tliey 
rode and their easy seat on their horses ; all seemed as thougff 
they had spent a lifetime in the service instead of the short 
time they really do, and some of them were reservists only 
called up for their refresher ” in the ranks: The officers are 
undoubtedly of a superior class to those in other branches 
of the service, and among their strong points are horsemaster- 
shipaiid equitation. 

Since^the first time I saw French Cavalryr at manoeuvres 
in 1891, "die troop horse appears to havC greatly improved, 
showing a lot more breeding and quality, this remark applies 
in particular to the heavy cavalry and dragcons, whose horses 
are, in my opinion, gready superior to those ridden by the 
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light cavalry ; the dragoon horse of 1891 hore a close resem- 
blance to those ridden ip. our services at that period# and 
subsequently, but the present one is a much higher class 
of aiiimar than was seen tn those days. 

The cavalry are skilf^jlly led and are intended not only 
for shock tactics against their own arm, but also against the 
other arms on the battlefield. 

The pantaloon and legging; with lace boot, which now 
almost entirely supersedes the booted overalls, is a great 
improvement ; the lower part of the legging covers the boot- 
Igee, and a shcsrt-necked hunting spur ispised. This class of 
legging, however, when exposed to much wet wrinkles and 
turns up over the foot, which is a disadvantage. 

ArtillGTy—ThB artillery worked very closely with the 
infantry and it strucrfi one forcibly that they were, metapho- 
rically spealAig, a part of- that arm. The ground was very 
suitable for this co-operatk)n, and it was generally possible 
for the artillery tt) give effective support without advancing 
to close ranges. 

There seemed to be a general absence of escorts, even Tvhen 
proceeding to a diift^it part of the field of action, and some- 
times far removed fronvsgiy of the other arms. In retirements 
the tendency of the batteries was to remain in action as long 
as possible and give*every support to the infantry. • 
Direct fire was more frequently used than indirect. 
(N.B.~Thisiis quite contrary to what is generally observable.) 
' On ho occasion were pits or epauhnents made for the 
guns. 

ATlifferent kind of smokeless powder was used from that 
seen at the manoeuvi-es in the East of France in 1905 ; the 
fiasTi of the present powder is brilliant and easily observable, 
and the detonation is very loud. # 

The wagon body on the left flank of the battery was nearly 
always used as an observation post by the battery commander ; 
he could often be seen from long distances and the position 
of his batte«y was thus disclosed. * 
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Part in.— Vllth. Army Corps. 

Extracts from a Refort of an Officer of the 

Imperial Yeomanry. - ^ 

General Observations. 

Tlie life and elasticity of tRe Frencli goldier is the feature 
most strongly marked. TJie men looked keen an4 happy and 
interested in their work. The offers seemed to treat them 
as human beings and fellow citizens, and Ip be thorougUy 
proud of them. The French soldier seems to fulfil all that 
one has read of him — ^of his unexpected capacities, q| his 
handiness in camp and on the field, of his. dash and spring 
and flexibility. All the units of this Ai'my can march well 
* enough to be able to manoeuvre everT on the extended fields 
of iripdern war. AU the superior officers talked about their 
profession with knowledge, and to heai" them describe or 
discuss a tactical situation in the marvellously happy and 
precise technical terms in which their language abounds is ^ 
like reading a pagd of Jomini. The conception that animates 
the officers is exalted. With the experiences of 1870 i»-thei?" 
minds, with the stern fact of the ever-growing population 
and preponderance of Germany before them, they disdain 
altogether the idea of a weak defensive behind fortresses, and 
believe that now as of old the frontiers of France and the 
fortunes of her army can only be maintained by the valour 
of her sons. This sovereign virtue has its defects ; but no 
one can refuse to admire it. ^ 

The whole of these manoeuvres were most life-like. On 
caUing to mind, however, the German operations which I 
have seen, a feeling of German dead-weight predominance' 
steals irresistibly over one’s mind. Numbers, organisation, 
cohesion, physique, materiel, are unyielding factors in specu- 
lative computations. Whether the German colossus will be 
found in the hour of trial to have a narrowed vision and a 
fagged-out 'hearfi whether the French people will find the 
personal leadership capable of realising tkeir unmeasin:§d 
latent forces, are questions upon which one-opihion is as goo’d 
as another. _ But whatever may be the results of a comparison, 
it is impossible to^ watch the field operations of a French army 
corps without recording one’s admiration oi a spectacle of 
high military excellence, science, and vitality. 
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I may, liowever, notice a few specific points in criticism: 
I. — Wlietlier from policy pr neglect, tlie entrenching wa^niost 
inadequate and scanty, and not only were the field works just 
scraped together, hut fheir alignment rarely followed the 
correct military crests. In both these respects the Germans 
have much to teachithein. IL — Signalling in all its branches 
was conspicuous by its absence. Field wires were few and 
far beWeen. IIL—' No heavy field guns accompanied either 
side, although such weapons are now indispensable to the 
operations of any force of over 15,000 men. I was informed 
JtJaat in France ranges of more thin 3,Q00 yards are rarely 
obtained, but this is not so. IV. — ^Although the country was 
admirably suited to the operations of rifle-armed cavalry, 
none were employed or appeared to exist. Only a carbine 
and sword are carried by the horse soldiers. The modern 
developinenl!^ of cavalry tactics d® not seem to have been 
thoroughly studied on the continent. 

Materiel , — In Ai'tillery the French are beginning to pay 
the forfeit of having taught the world. Later developments 
^ave to some extent superseded their original discoveries. 
But the science of -^Urtillery finds its home in the French 
service, and one woulcT' expect that their next re-armament 
would carry them %again to the right of the line. Their 
machine-guns — more like automatic rifles than gims — ^re-lo5ding 
by gas, not recoil — firing ammunition on long clips instead of 
« from belts, appeared at a general view in eveiy respect superior 
to the Maxim gun. They have been newiy issued and were 
"very numerous.*'*' It was a blow to learn that the French rifle 
had not been renewed since 1887. It does not use a clip in 
loading, but the cartridges have to be put separately into the 
magazine. The disadvantages of this method, both as regards 
rapidity of fire and control of ammunition Expenditure, are 
painfully apparent, and many of the French officers with 
whom I talked were anxiously looking for a change. The 
French army has not yet adopted a proper campaigning kit, 
though all admit its advantages. Their blue unif£)rms are, 
however, of such a workmanlike cut that they compare very 
® favourably with the Germans. The knapsack is much too 
heavy and cumbrous, and the little messing-tin which crowns 
it, besides being, itself a conspicuous target, makes it hard 
for the soldier to fire lying down. But of co«se in vmr they 
would soon throw them away. Boots excellent; a great 
speciality and well worth the thought and labour expended. 

^ ^ '■ '■ '.jm .: : — ^ " ' n . I ; 

* 

^ It is only quite ijgceiitly that a decision has heen arrived at regarding 
machine guns. Hitherto only experimental issues have heen made; now 
about 1,000 have been ordered. They are of the Hqtchkiss type, some of 
them being obtaineii direct from this firm, and others of a slightly modified 
form being made at the government factories.— G.S. 
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These notes would not be complete without a reference to 
the general whose guest I was. Ti^his officer, who presided 
over the manoeuvres, would he the Generalissimo directing 
the group of armies upon the Rhini frontier indhe event of 
war. He is a man of hig^ quality^ and distinction, perfectly 
tireless in his professional duties, of charming courtesy, and 
very wide general knowledge, and — -so far as I could judge — a 
commanding authority on military subjects. He and his staff 
worked all day and nearly all night. Except at meal times, 
he was perpetually engaged upon the control of the man- 
oeuvres. In two successive nights he did notr go to bed f^r 
more than two hours. 

One observation which he made upon the effect of modern 
conditions upon the defensive and offensive respectively I will 
set down. “The power of modern weapons,’* he said in 
effect, “ no doubt increases the defensive strength? of a brigade 
“ or a division, or a corps, when# opposed to a proportionate 
“ force. But when the numbers and distai^ces are expanded 
“ to the scale of modern battlefields, when armies of four or 
“ five hundred thousand men confront each other along lin^ 

“ of seventy or eighty miles, the mai^itenance of a purely 
“ defensive attitude is wholly impo^blel Four or five days 
“ are then required for the development of the attack, and if 
“ during all that period the advantage'^ of the initiative is 
“ surrendered to one side, the result can scarcely be less than 
“ fatal to the other: for the reserves, which ip old battles 
“ could be moved by the defence at critical moments to'^ 

“ decisive points, bannot now reach those points on account 
“ of the great distances involved. The defence is then'efor?®^ 
compelled to await an emergency which, when it has 
arisen, it is already too late to meet ; whereas the attac^k is 
for four or fi-ve days in succession pursuing a combined 
and unfolding plan, and knows exactly on which points on 
“ the fifth day its great masses will be directed.” Therefore 
he concluded that even if the forces were uneven upon the 
field, the d^ence must always have a positive plan of its own 
which if is pursuing without regard to any attack, however 
general. He illustrated this view by references to the tactics^ 
of the Russians at Mukden, who he declared could without"^ 
doubt have cut General Nogi from the main Japanese army 
by a vigorous ^nd wholly independent offenm’e on the right 
•■■centre. . 
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Part IV. — 3rd and 4t]i^ Cavalry DivisionB. 


Tlie followijig is a fveds of tlie^'l’eport of a British Armj 
f^rvice Corps ^officer who, by permission of the French 
military authorities, was attached to the 28th Dragoons (4th 
Brigade, 4th Cavalry Di\dsion) from the 1st to 10th September 
1907. 

The man»3uvres took place in tjie country about Reims, 
Chalons, and Verdun, and w^re under the direction of Cleneral 
Trenieau, commaiiding the Vlth Army Corps. 


’ta. • Composition of the Forces. 

The troops engag^d^ere as follows : — 

ord Ca valry Division, ^ 

% • 

Commander : — General Marion. 

• . 

^ 7th Brigade of Dragoons. ^ 

2nd Brigade of Hussars, 

6th Brigade of Cuirassiers. 

Two batteries of Horse Aiiillery. 

1 troop cyclist pioneers (sapeurs-eydistes). 

m 

4th Cavalry Division, 

Commander : — General Durand. 

AtfL Brigade of Dragoons. 

« 1st Brigade of Hussars. 

^ 3rd Brigade of Cuirassiers. 

Two batteries of Horse Artillery. 

1 troop cyclist pioneers. 

The 12t]i Infantry Division and two battalicfis of chasseurs 
a pied took part in the operations on the 7th Sejjtember. 


# ^ Nature of Operations. 

■ m ■ . ■' 

The 22id to 4th September were devoted to preliminary 

training, and the manoeuvres took place frc^i the 6th to the 
9th September, * 
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Prdiminary training . — On tlie 2nd Septemlier brigades 
werfe exercised under their own brigadiers, the points to he 
studied and practised being rapid and accurate transmission 
of orders and the use of echelon fbrmations. The necessity 
for practice in these matters was e3/?mplified in the operations 
of the 4th Brigade which manoeuvred agsJinst a skeleton force. 

As regards echelon formations the principle expounded by 
the brigadier was that whjen these formations ar/e used no 
fixed distance between the echelons can be laid down, but 
experience shoxold prove ^Ke best guide. The distance should 
be such that one echelon can support the otheV without delay. 

On the 3rd September divisions were at the disposal of 
their commanders. Two of the brigades of the 4th Division 
operated against each other as follows : — 

The brigade of Hussars (Red force) Vas sen| off behind a 
wood about 1|- miles away, and after a reasonable interval the 
Dragoon brigade (Blue force) moved against it, preceded by 
its advanced guard, consisting of one squadron. The main 
body was in “.column of mass.” After we had lost sight of 
die advanced guard 1 am unable to say what becamd of 
but when the General Officer Commandip,g^ and Staff (to which 
I was attached) airived on the crestTof a ridge, we saw the 
whole of the opposing force advancing^against us about 500 
to TOO yards distant. The sketch opposite shows the general 
conformation of the ground &id disposition of the troops. 

The General Officer Commanding immediately ordered^ 
the artillery to th?’ front ; they arrived at a gallop and unlim- 
bered on the top of the ridge, but before they were §^hle taHm. 
fire a round they were charged by about two squadrons of 
Hussars. The Blue general led a dragoon regiment ag; 3 ,inst 
these Hussars, sending the remainder of his force against the 
rest of the enemy which was advancing up the slope at a 
gallop. The halt was then sounded. The wood on the left 
of the Blue artillery was not made use of. 

On the 4th September, the last day of the preliminary 
training^ the 4th Division was organized in tiSv’-o opposing 
forces, each of 3 regiments and 1 battery of horse artillery. 
There was nothing special to note regarding the operations. ' 
At _ the conference General Durand spoke,, as follows 
regarding the duties of an advanced guard. 

“How shcrild a cavalry commander act so as to fight 
“ where he chooses and as he chooses? His advanced guard 
“ must h^ so composed that it can ensure for him the 
“ possession of 'points commanding the ground on which he 
“ intend| to fight; it must give him sufficient space to his 
“ front to see the enemy coming. In the particular case in 
‘‘ point, if machine guns, and even artillery, had formed part 
‘I of the advanced guard, the latter would have been able to 
“ contain the enemy’s advanced guard and to neutralize the 
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'' effect of his artillery ; it would have given him the initiative 
'' instead of forcing him *to accept battle under adversaocon- 
ditions. An advanced guard must advance by successive 
“ rushes from position t9 position and hold them, if necessary, 
''«by dismounted action ;^it must ^ all costs ensui-e liberty of 
action for its maia body.” 

Mcmoeuvre Period, 6th September. — The 3rd Division (Red) 
had. orders to cover a certain raihvay junction against possible 
attempts of the enemy’s cavalry t<j seize it. The instructions 
for the 4th Division (Blue) were to» advance on this railway 
Junction and to hold it until the an^val of an infantry 
battalion by rail. When the General Officer Commanding 
Blue first located the enemy, he endeavoured to reach his 
objective without coming into collision with the enemy’s main 
body, but, %ding this impossible^ he made his immediate 
objective a certain plateai|, in gaming which he hoped to 
forestall the enemy. This he succeeded in doing, and his 
horse artillery battery, galloping into action, opened rapid 
fire on the Red troops which were still in mass and were 
ft&abfe to deploy ^owing to the nature of the ground. At 
the conference thedteubject discussed by the General was 
reconnaissance; he d-v^5lt on the necessity for a corps of 
cavalry to multiply its reconnoitring parties, to establish 
touch with the enemy without ^ielay, and to maintain by 
means of officers sent to observe and report on his movements. 
^ If the 4th Division (Blue) had any advantage in the day’s 
operations, it was due to its reconnaissan-se work, by means 
-“•of which the General Officer Commanding v as frequently and 
accurately infoimed regarding the enemy’s movements. The 
3rd* Division (Red), on the contrary, was obliged to fight 
under disadvantageous conditions, through not being able to 
follow sufficiently closely the movements of tlie Blue force. 

The Blue artillery commander received praise for coming 
into action in advance of the cavalry, and for the rapidity 
with which his guns opened fire. 

On the ?th September there were two mixed forces : 

A f 3rd and 4th Cavalry Divisions. 

Western Force (Blue) ■< 9th and 18th Battalions of 
® i Chasseurs a Pied (Rifles). 

Eastern Fofce (Red) 12th Infantry Division. 

Blue received orders on the evening of the 6th to recon- 
noiti’e the following day and locate and delay th^ advance of 
a hostile force said to be advancing in a wmsierl^-^direction. 

® Red, who^^'was holding certain passages of ^he River 
Meuse, had order^ to reconnoitre westward on the 7th while 
maintaining his dispositions for covering tte river passages. 

Blue advancfd in two columns, and when the two forces 
c^me into contact, the whole of ^the 3rd Cavalry Division 
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charged a fox'ce of Red infantry wMcli was partly in scattered 
groiif)s in the fields, and partly lining the fringes of the 
woods. The charge was nnsuccessful, the directing stafi 
considering that it would have been Both costly and fruitless. 

The 4th Division, bein^topped hy superior forces, resorted 
to dismounted action ; this was the only occasion on which 
any such action was observed. ^ 

An attack made during the night of the 7th on pne point 
of the line held by Red was unsuccessful. On the 8th the 
General Officer Commanding Red commenced to retire across 
the Meuse, as he had been instructed to dcf if the enem¥ 
proved too strong; in the meantime Blue was preparing to 
advance, strong reconnaissances having been pushed forward 
to gain information. When the General Officer Commanding 
Blue discovered that Red was retiring he decided to con- 
centrate and endeavour to break> through the enemy’s line 
about the centre. * 

The Blue infantry made a frontal attadk, while all the 
cavalry except one brigade moved round to the right and 
charged the enemy’s left flank, the remaining brigade attat^kii^ 
his right. ^ 

During its advance the main cavfdry force had to move 
over 1|- miles under fire at 1,300 yards /ange and less, and 
the ^!^^ce was necessarily veiy slow owing to the nature of the 
ground. ^ 

The manoeuvre executed on the 9tli was the passage of a ^ 
defile by the whole, of the 3rd and 4th Cavalry Divisions, with " 
the object of attacking a force advancing on the entrance to^ 
the defile ; this latter was a skeleton force, and the operation 
had no particular interest. The column, which was one of 
great length, closed up and passed through the defile at a 
fast trot, dei)lo>mg as rapidly as possible on reaching the 
open ground. The attack was made in a disjointed fashion 
as, owing to the fact that only one road was used, the units 
in rear could not reach the open ground in time to co-operate 
with the liead of the column. " 

■ ■ ■■ ' ' ' 

Remarks. 

Concealment . — Neither infantry nor cavgtlry made use of 
cover to any ex?dnt. Large bodies of cavalry in close formation 
were frequently halted on the skyline within comparatively 
short range-qf thp opposing infantry, whilst infantiy stood up 
in groups iii the open fields and fired at opposing infantry 
and cavalry. (Compare tlie remarks in Jhe l-eport on the 
manoeuvres of the Xllth and XVlIIth Corps, page 34). 

Machine guns . — These guns were on tripo^. mountings and 
were transported on carriages with limbers. They have much 
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the same appearance as engineer tool-carts, but are lower, 
and as they have cranked axles, there is little likelihoad of 
their being mistaken at a distance for guns. 

§ 

Tliey can be fired from tbe carriage, but it is said that 
tKey are not reliable wli^n used in this manner. They are 
therefore taken off the carriage and mounted on the tripod — 
an operation which occupies some considerable time — ^before 
fire is opened. ♦ 

The gun is air cooled and •has no water-jacket; in 
^planation of^ this, one of the oflicers^said, ‘‘You cannot 
always be siwe of getting water, and as the guns are in 
“ pairs one can be fired while the other cools.” 

The recoil is taken and partially absorbed by a spiral 
spring arouio^ the barrel which brings the lock back to the 
firing position. Ammunition, in clips of about 30 rounds, is 
fed into a feed-block on the left-hand side ; it appears to be 
the same as that used for the carbine. 

^ Engineer bridging equiioment—On the afternoon of the 
3rd September an^ep^ineer officer gave a lecture on, and a 
practical demonstration of, a new collapsible pontoon bridge 
knovm as the “ Pont Very,” of which each cavalry regiment 
is to carry a section. A party of engineers was present With 
a section of the bridge, and the*lecture was delivered on the 
bank of a stream about ten yards wide, over which the 
^bridge was thrown. When completed it^was crossed by a 
dismounted party, a mounted party, and a 75-mm. (S-in.) 
field "^n and limber (man-handled). When the gun was 
directly over the boat nearly half of the volume of the latter 
was immersed. 

The number of boats to be carried by each* regiment could 
not be ascertained, but it is believed that it will be four, 
conveyed in two wagons. 

Each hmt is made of wood in two sections, one of which 
fits^inside the other ; a tarpaulin is placed between* the two 
..and secured to the gunwales with straps through slots and 
buckling-pieces. When the boat is in use the sides are kept 
rigid by iron stays from the gunwales to the centre of the 
boat; for packing purposes the boats fold j^t, hinging on 
continuous strips of leather riveted along the joints. Chesses 
are not used, the baulks themselves forming the roadway. 
Each of these baulks consists of two rect?angi4ar wooden 
baams united d)y diagonal planking ; they rest on the gun- 
wales, one sufficin^for a foot-bridge, whilst three ar^required 
for the passage of vehicles. Starting with bridge packed 
on the wagons, ili»took about 20 minutes to throw a foot-bridge 
across the stream in question. 
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Top View OF Baulk. 
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Supply . — The principle governing the system employed 
in war is that cavalry shall live on the <Jonntry, and this 
system, with certain modifications, is employed on man- 
oeuvres. Each regiment has a supply officer who is appointed 
by roster from the subalterns ; the prese^nt supply officer^! 
the 28th Dragoons has held the apppiStment for two years, 
which appears to be about the limit. These officers have no 
expffft knowledge of foodstuffs ; but the'" veterinary officer, or, 
in an infantry regiment, the medical officer, is always present 
at the issue of meat. Each cavalry regiment has six supply 
wagons at the disposal of the supply officer, who purchases' 
supplies wherever and whenever convenient, and is responsible 
to, and under the general guidance of, the divisional adminis- 
trative supply officer isous-intendant). He is in possession of 
a confidential list of prices which must not be exceeded; A. 
paragraph was -inserted in the daily operation orders, issued 
usually at about 2 p.m., of which the following is an 
example : — The regimental supply columns will rendezvous 
“ at — (time and place) — ^where they will be met by a staff 
officer who will give the detail of biUets^ {Ordre du 
“ eantonnement)^ Whenever possible the divisional wits- 
mtendant informs each supply officer beforehand of the locali- 
ties of the billets ; this, of course, greatly facilitates his task, as^ 
he is able to write to the municipal authorities for particulars. 
During the manoeuvres now referred to, however, this could 
seldom he done, and supply officers had to purchase wherever 
they could; sometimes they carried a clay’s supplies, with 
them from ';the last halt. Bread had to be ordered beforehand, 
but meat was always plentiful. ^ 

The lollowing were the arrangementC under which the 
28th Dragoons w^ere supplied:— 

Oats were, never purchased locally, hut^ivere sent by rail 
daily from a depot at Chalons to the nearest station. 
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Groceries and vegetables are always bought by sq^uadron 
commanders, and do not* concern tbe supply officer, who 
therefore, in this case, had only to buy bread, meat, hay, 
and straw. * 

•Method of earryitig^ feeds. — ^The Worse’s feed is not carried 
in the nosebag, but'in a Sissae. The officers’ pattern is a 
canvas Ijag closed at both ends, but slit longitudinally in the 
middle, t^ ends being covered with leather. The oats are 
put into it and the weight evenly distributed on both sides, 
the two ends being then twisted opposite directions to 
prevent leakage.' It is placed over the pommel and strapped 
to the wallets on' both sides. 

The men’s pattern is somewhat similar, and is used for 
drawing rations, &c. 

Nosebags are carriSd in the wallets. 



Bfssac on saddle 
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Part I.— Imperial Mancfeuvres. 

The Imperial Manoeuvres^tooi place in Eastern Westphalia 
on the 9th, 10th, and 11th September, and were carried out by 
the Vnth and Xth Army "Corps, to which the^“ A” and “ B ” 
OaTalry Divisions vs^re attached. '' 

Strength and Composition of the Opposing Forces. 

Blue Force, 

Commander . — Greneral of Cav&y Freiherr von Bissing. 

The Vllth Army Corps consisted of the 13th and 14th 
Divisions and corps troops, with the 41st Division attached. 
(No 41st Division actually exists in peace time and t^s 
division formed for the manoeuvres,' wait? composed of me 
79th Brigade (the third brigade of tne 14th Division) and 
the 43rd Brigade from the 22nd Division of the Xlth Army 
Corps.) 

‘^A” Cavalry Division consisted of the 16th, 14th, and 
7th Cavalry Brigades, the horse artillery brigade (2 batteries) 
of the 11 til Regiment of Field Artillery, No. 2 Machine Gim' 
Section, a cavalry 'pioneer section, and half a section of field 
signallers. 

Total : — 37 battalions, 45 squadrons, 31 batteries of field 
and horse artillery, 4 heavy batteries, 2 machine giin sections, 
1 battalion of pioneers, 1 cyclist company, 1 cavalry j)ioneer 
section, 4 telephone sections, 1 corps telegraph section, 1 balloon 
section, 1 searchlight section, and ^ section of field signallers. 

Bed Force. 

Commander . — General of Cavalry von Stiinzner. - 

The Xth Army Corps consisted of the 19th and 20th 
Divisions and corps troops, with the 17th Division (less its 
third brigade, the 81st of the IXth Army Corps) attached. 

“B” Cav#iy Division consisted of tfie 5th, 17th, and 
19th Cavalry Brigades, the horse artillery brigade (2 batteries) 
of the 10th Regiment of Field Artillery, a machine gun 
section, a cavalry pioneer section, and half ra section of field 
signaller^. r 

Total : — 37 battalions, 45 squadrons, 38 batteries of field 
and horse artillery, 4 heavy batteries, 2 machine gun sections, 
1 battalion of pioneers, 1 cavalry pioneer '‘lection, 1 cyclist 
company, 4 telephone § 0 ^^^ corps telegraph section, 
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1 wireless telegraph, section, 1 balloon section, and | section 
of field signallers. , . ^ 

The infantry divisions are reported to have marched out 
with an average strength of 12,000 men each, and the cavaliy 
divisions with about 4,04)0 men each. Thus the Red and 
Blue forces wotdd e%ch be about 40,000 strong, giving a total 
of 80,000 for the whole force employed. 

^ * 

COUNTR'S. 

■fS 

The theatre of operations was situated in Eastern West- 
phalia and the adjoining portions of Lippe, Brunswick, 
Hanover, Waldeck, and Hesse Nassau. It reached as far 
as Pyrmont in the north, and to Arolseii and Immenlrausen 
in the south. ' 

The western boundary formed by the Egge Mountains 
— a prolongation of the Teutoburger Wald — of which the 
highest peaks stand some 1,400 feet above the sea, and 
wdience the ground slopes eastward to the valley of the 
M^esey. This river runs through the north-eastern corner 
of the manoeuvre ^rj^a, the banks being from 200 to 300 
feet above sea level. " 

The valleys are^ wnnding, and the intervening country 
hilly and broken, and covered with munerous woods ot'^oak, 
pine, and beech. The soil is nich and the chief products 
rye, wheat, oats, and potatoes. There are few isolated farms 
^and the villages are large and well hi^ilt. The country 
generally was well suited for all three arms. 

Two railwa}^ lines run along the eastern and western 
boundaries of the area, and four lines traverse it, running 
roughly east and west. These lines w^ere used, not only for 
bringing up reinforcements on the first da3^ the operations, 
hut also to supplement the transport and suppl}^ columns. 
The roads, unfenced hut occasionally flanked hy big ditches, 
are generally narrow but in good condition. 

The wether was fine and cool ; on the third day a thick 
mi^t covered the country till about 9 o’clock. 

. Nature of Operations. 

General Situation . — A Red Aimy (imaginaiy) was defeated 
by a Blue Amy (imaginaiy) on die 5th and 6th of September, 
between Diihnen and Liinen (20 miles south-west of Miinster) 
and forced hack pn the Teutoburger Wald. ™ * 

■•The “A”' Cavalry Division (Blue) reached pppstadt 
on the 7th Septem1?er, and ascertained that the Red Teft iving 
had retired through Hamm and Widenbsiick. The Vllth 
Army Corps (Blue) was brought up hy rail from the 
laiue, and, covered hy the “ A ” Cavalry Division, which was 
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placed under tlie orders of tlie corps commander, commenced 
to detrain early on the 8tli, liavmg received tlie order to 
operate against the Red flank and rear. 

Reinforced from, beyond the Wfser, the Red Army deter- 
mined to offer battle on ffhe line ^f the Teiitobnrger Wald. 
The Xth Army Corps and Cavalry ^)ivision, coming up 

on the left flank, received orders to attack the troops detraining 
near Warburg. « 

^Narrative. 

* 9th September, 

The line of the Nethe being the objective for both sides, 
the opposing forces came into contact near Natingen and 
Hampenhansen at dawn. The Blue admnce was checked at 
the former village, but Ihe Hanjpenhauser Befg was tem- 
porarily occupied. Late in th6 day Red reinforcements 
reached Brakel, and Blue was forced to retire to the line 
Peckelsheim-Natzungen, the Red forces pursuing as far as 
a line running roughly east and west through Erkeln. ^ 

lOih September. 

unsuccessful attempt was mad?e by Blue to seize 
Hampenhansen during the night, and to develop an attack on 
Natzungen through Frohnhausen. This force subsequently 
retired to a defensive position on the line Tiohenwepel-r 
Daseburg, followetl by the whole Red army. 

llih Septemher. 

The Red commander launched his attack against the 'Blue 
left flank. HoBenwepel was taken, and the attack was tem- 
porai’ily checked at Dossel. After an unsuccessful counter- 
attack bj’- Blue, the whole of that force commenced a retire- 
ment to the^line of the Dieinel, when at 10 a.m. the manoeuvres 
were brought to a close. '' 

Method of Conducting the Manceuvres. 

No change was made this year from the method of 
conducting mmceuvres employed heretofore, which has been 
described in the “Reports on the Manceuvres of Foreign 
Annies” ©f previous years, with the exception that the 
Kaker-Tage ana the_ manoeuvres proper were separated by a 
week’s pterval, during which time the ^Emperor attenaed 
the Naval manoeuvres. 

The control of the operations (Manover-Leitung) was again 
vested in His Majesty the Emperor as ®Umpire-in-Chief , 
assisted by his Military, Cabinet, the Chief of the Genep,i 


Staff (General of Infantry -voii Moltke) witli a staff of 
22 officers, tlie Minister of War witli a stafE of 3 officers, 
aud an Umpire Staff consisting of 84 officers. 

The lied force wore It’own lielmet-covers with the ninnher 
o lithe regiment in red. ^ ** 

Signal balloon, usual signal balloon was flown at the 
coiuine^cenient of operations, by a section of the balloon 
battalion^^Mvitli a streamer to which were attached 6 cones. 
It Avas noticed that it took about Ip minutes to inflate. The 
yarioiis signals made from this balloon are as follows 

6 cones to streamer - Operations in j)fbgress. 

1 ball to streamer -- “ Das Gauze Halt ” (“ Stand Fast ”). 

3 cones and 1 ball to “ Das Gauze Marsch” Carry on ”), 

streamer. 

2 balls tq* streamer - ‘U^briicken ” (‘‘ Dismiss ”). 

Gmps,— The absolute disregard for standing croiis, still 
iiricut owing to the late harvest, was most noticeable. Troops 
rtioved through them, -where occasion demanded, without 
coinpi^netion. Whole -fields of wheat, oats or rye were laid 
fm by cavahy clmrging. Infantry firing lines took cover 
from view, the head^ of the men just appearing above the 
weaving ears. In some instances batteries of artillery actually 
-Linlimbered in standihg corn, the toj)s of the gun wheels l»eing 
visible, and employed indirect fi^e. Compensation for damage 
doiiG is paid ^ on the spot by a committee detailed to assess 
^and compensate for damages, the value of all crops in the 
tlieatre of operations being assessed before the manoeuvres 
coniiiTence. „ 

^ Remarks. 

Staf, — The staff arrangements were as Tisiial excellent, 
and absence of confusion was most noticeable. 

Maps.— All officers, non-commissioned officers, and a 
proportion gf the men were jirovided with maps. For officers 
these were pasted on linen and folded so as to be easily 
caitied. Those for the men were on paper and were obtaiii- 
ill villages and towns at a cost (to the man) of 10 pfennige 
(one i3enny)i 

Goncejitmtion^and dispersal. — ^An iimovat^n is believed 
to liave taken place this year in the actual detraining of large 
bodlcfes witlfin the area of operations after the manoeuvres had 
commenced. The- Red 17th Division arriveli fr^ii Mecklen- 
Imrg, the first® train reaching Hanover at 12.30 a.m. on the 
9t]i September, and^the remainder of the troop trains following 
at half-hour intervals. By 2.30 p.m. the whi^le of the infffiitry 
of the division, ^ughly 9,000 men, had, it is stated, detrained 
near Hoxter. The Blue 14th Division-arrived from the Rhine 
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and detrained near Warburg between 4 a.m. and 5 p.ni. tlie 
saine^day (9tli September). 

According to tlie press, 4be Vlltli Army CGrps was moved 
into the manoeuvre area almost entirely by train and as 
follows : — • 

7tli September : — 33 trains, 19,700 allg,ranks, 3,000 horses, 
200 vehicles. 

9th September : — 28 traiijs, 18,600 all ranks, 2,800' horses, 
120 vehicles. ^ 

At the conclusion of iJiS manoeuvres, the entraining of the 
infantry of the Vllth Army Corps was carried out in the 
manoeuvre area and they were moved to their stations on 
the 11th and 12th. The move of the Xth Army Corps was 
delayed for a day. In all cases the cavalry and artillery did 
one or two days’ march before entraining. 

The ordinary passenger trafl &<5 was not interfered with to 
any great extent, during the man<3euvres, and the great excess 
of traffic due to troop trains had only the ‘ effect of making 
ordinary trains very little late. 

Extra temporary sidings were made in some instances. ^ 

The three amis combined , — The Imperial manoeuvres this 
year gave a less favourable impression generally than those of 
the fllrd, Yth and YIth Army Corps fast year, and their 
unrealistic nature was verf noticeable. As regards the 
infantry this unreality may be accounted for perhaps by the 
apparent indifference of all commanders as to the manner in'" 
which their troops were brought on to the field, provided they 
reached it, and again to the German system of shock tectics, 
where masses of troops with fixed bayonets are hurled against 
each other %Yith little or no artillery preparation, the ^ide 
which can throw the greatest number of men into the firing 
line, however dense the foimation, securing the verdict, thus 
necessitating the supports and reserves being brought up 
without regard to the formation in which they happen to be 
in. Extension of the firing line was seldom to more tliaii 
two paces, and generally less, and was far too thick for ineii 
to use their rifles properly, being sometimes, when reinforced,^ 
3 or 4 deep owing to want of space. In open country 
under close fire the supports followed the firing line, in line, 
slionlder to sh^^.ilder at about 50 or 100 paces distance. In 
close or undulating country they followed in columns of 
sections. 

It, is tlic* oijiiiion of a Britisli General officer wlio attended 
these manoeuvres; tliat when Gennan troops*^ §re not hnstfed 
on to the'field, but are given reasonable tfene to develop their 
attack, their methods are well worth studying. According to 
the lights of British tactics their forination^is too dense and 
their losses in action would consequently be great ; but even 
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then, with their system of throwing every available man 
rapidly into the attacking line, what was left of a unit -wonld 
stand a fair chance of br&king through an enemy s rlefence, 
and a really good chance if the ammunition of the opposing 
side was running low. Their discipline is so good that, with 
tiieir numbers and the ^close support of their guns in the 
attack (provided thty can stand the losses which must occur) 
they wiould, in the first few engagements, in all probability 
defeat a^^ troops opposed to thfem who adopt wdde extension 
and loose formations. 

The general impressions gathered^ from the tactics 
emploj^^ed were; — 

i. Holding attacks are vigorously pressed. 

ii. Main attacks are made concurrently against front and 

flank ; counter-attacks seem to be generally 
ftbntal. » 

iii. Guns are all brouglrt into action and never kept in 
reserve ; they are used in masses and employ direct 
fire if possible. 

The criticisms pn these manoeuvres by a German military 
authority, which hetsums up in a statement that “ strategy 
was conspicuous b}’' its absence and the tactics remarkable ^ 
only hj their respeoiable old age ”, are unusually severe,^ 

At headquarters however, Jhe marching of the infantry, 
tlie general handling of the artillery and technical troops, 

^ and the leading of the commander of the Xth Army Corps 
all came in for special praise, as did also tiie work of some of 
the divisional cavalry. The indifferent leading of the cavalry 
divisions, however, and the lack of initiative on the part 
of tiieir leaders are said to have been severely criticized. 

At the critical moment, on the 9th September, the six 
regiments, with guns and maxims, of the “ B ” Cavalry % 

Division were inactive at Erkeln, and the situation was 
saved only by the 37-|-niile march of the 74th Infantry 
Regiment of the 19th Division from Pymiont to Jlrakel. 

The only infantry work which seems to have l^en found 
fafilt with was the night attack on the Qth-lOth September 
on Rothe village. Apparently, when dawn l3roke, several 
units had lost their way, and were firing on their own friends. 

The Director of Manoeuvres is said to have expressed himself 
against the repetition of such attacks save M very easy open 
country, a;pd, to quote his wordvS, “all tliat can he done in 
“ tffe dark, as a rule, is to bring the troo]is clgse up to the 
“ point of attadv and wait for dawn.” 

Infantry. — It4s reported that all the infantry** battalions 
were brought up to a strength of 800 bayonets, as was* done 
last year, by tlj^ calling up of reservists.^ These joined on 
the 17th of August in order to be given time to get a little 
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into coiiclitioii, as well as to be trained in accordance witli 
tlie new regulations, and to be given some practice on tlie 
ranges. Except from tlie point of view of age tliere was little 
to distill giiisli between tliein and the^serving soldiers. 

Taken as a wdiole tli^ Qermaij infantry are level aipl 
sturdy in appearance, and capable of sustaining great fatigue 
broiiglit about by carrying a heavy weight and long marches. 
Tlie 74tli Regiment of the 19th Division having detnfxned at 
Pyrmont at 2 a.in. on the 9th September from Haiiover, per- 
formed a march of 60 Idtemetres (37j miles) to Brakel, and 
went into battle at Ijie end of it, ancl althonghfit was reported 
that it -was as nmch as the officers could do tc> prevent all the 
reservists falling out, and that quite half had actually done 
so, very few men -were seen to leave the ranks, though 
many su fferers from sore feet were obseived toiling doggedly 
on, possibly as much fron>fear of the disciplinary 6onseqneiices 
invoh"ed by falling out as from esprit de corps. 

During the whole of the operations the want of inteUigent 
expression and ,.the stolid uninterested look on the men’s 
faces were most noticeable, and it speaks well for the*- hi^i 
state of discipline obtaining, that such p^*efision of movement, 
and mechanical and apj)arently correct aiming of the rifle and 
adjnstnient of the sights are produced. 

infantry tactics. — Iiiitiati'^ in subordinate commanders is 
very marked. An attack once laimclied was carried out by 
battalions, companies and even sections gaining ground .. 
^vhereve^ opportiimty offered without further’ orders from the 
supreme commander. 

Company commanders complain that their eoinmaiids ai’e 
liable to get out of hand if too widely extended, and eveiisc the 
normal extensio;^! laid down, of two paces interval, seemed to 
l)e rarely adopted. The advance was carried out systematically 
hy rushes of generally one section of a company at a time, 
the other two sections coveiing the advance with their fire. 
Supports and reser\^es were moved forward in any formation 
thought Tnost suitable by the subordinate comrnander. in 
some instances the formation of column of fours was adopted 
even when under effective hostile rifle fire. During the" 
encounter battle repeated instances occurred o4- bodies of 
infuntry in dense lines charging each other in the open, when 
witliiii assaiiltiTig distance. It seemed customary that when 
one line of infantry rose to the assault, the opposing line 
should do 7lje s^me thing. ^ Only isolated cases of infantiy 
receiving an assault with increased voluifle of fi]*e wero 
noticed. ^ 

hi the attack^on a position the firing lines were gradually 
reinforced to their utmost capacity before %e delivery of an 
assault, and packs were taken off and left on the ground, but 
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tlie prescrilDed flag artillery to increase 

its range was' iiot noticed^ ■ ^ 

Against cavalry cliarges tlie firing line and snp].)orts 
collected into groups ff 20 or 30 men, and received tlie 
a»dvaiicing liorsenien witli magazine fire standing np. 

On the first daf the fine discipline of the leading Bine 
brigade was very noticeable. It was opposed by a Red 
brigade j,nd a cavalry division; the advance never* cheeked, 
and when the cavalry, which were completely siiiprised, at 
last showed themselves, the BlnS ..infantry were, in a few 
seconds, all folmed up in half companies and sections, with 
flanks thrown forward or back, without confusion or noise. 
Tlie eavaliy had no chance and an umpire j)ii t a whole ea\'a] i.y 
brigade out of action. Then, without loss of a minute, the 
Blue infantry contiiftied their advance and secured the crest 
of the ridge before the l^ed troops could reach it: a fine 
piece of work which onlj* troops in fairly close formation 
could have carried out. 

As has been previously remarked, the Grernian infantry 
a^e i\ot seen at their best at these manoeuvres, but enough 
was witnessed to realize that much of their work is superior 
to our own. Their system of driving every attack home 
regardless of probaljle loss is to be commended. The umpires 
then decide and as a rule giv^e it to the attackers. 

Infantry Jire discipline . — As regards the use of the rifle it 
was noticed ?hat sights were carefully adjusted to suit varying 
ranges, and were lowered to zero after tliei command to cease 
fire. •Aim was conscientiously taken, only visible targets being 
•fired at. Infantry lying behind staiiding crops iiwariahly 
stoed up independently, at the moment of firing, and took 
deliberate aim at visible objects. Section commanders gave 
the object and range, as well as the natiTre of fire to be 
employed, the orders l^eing repeated by tlie groiij) eomnianders 
and passed down the line by the men. 

Tiers erf Infantry fire over the headi? of those in 

front vvhenevm’ the ground permits, but as far as'* could be 
^ ascertained nothing is laid dovvm about the distance from the 
enemy, distance between lines of fire, and difference of level, 
the chief o1)ject in view being to develop as great a volume 
of fire as j)Ossibl(?. ^ 

Entreiudiments . — - EntrenGliing in the attack was not 
notiJecl. in the defence, hovvwer, entrenclmieuts for tlie 
firing line weiJe executed according to tBe nfture of the 
soil. Standing trenches vvhere the ground was soft, and 
easily worked, anci kneeling or lying trenches vvdiere reverse 
conditions obtained. Continuous lines of 64.ntrenchment*were 
not employed. ® The work was carried out in sections on 
■£prward slopes or on a false crest, the covering of dead ground 
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being always very carefully arranged for. Tlie reserves were 
bidder either in folds of the ground, or behind standing 
ci.-ops. The best use was not always made of the ground. In 
one ease the trenches were dug abc^it 400 yards in rear of 
a eliaussee running parallel *10 the position, the embankineid' 
of which could have been utilized instea«*^l, and which, as it 
turned out, subsequently afforded good cover for the attackei’s. 

The slope of the earth thrown out in front of th^tfenches 
was not sufficient to allow of the occupants using tlieir rifles 
j)roperly, and sometimes tJxS parapet was not thick enough to 
be buUet-proof. « ^ 

Traverses and sub-parapet shelters were seldom made. 
There was a berm for an elbow rest, but no head cover was 
provided ; the men removed their helmets when in the trencli, 
and rested their rifles on the parapet, giipping the butt near 
the toe with the left htod. T]ie earth thro\W out was 
covered with straw or turnip or* potato tops to conceal it 
from view of the enemy. 

Infantry seouting— Scouting according to our ideas, 
except for the natural instinct of the men of the Jape# and 
Sehiltzen (Rifle) battalions in wood ai]d. field craft, is not 
understood, nor are men specially trained. Ground scouts 
seem^ to be quite unknown, and scouta« are not used inde- 
pendently, nor to keep touch ^between various units ; nor do 
they cover an advance or a retirement. It was understood 
that infantry look entirely to the cavahy to '"discover the 
whereabouts of anfsnemy, and to send back word by telephone 
or telegraph. The possibility of small bodies of an epieiny 
passing behind the cavalry and so causing annoyance, does 
not seem to be considered. ^ 

Infantry equipment— Bismounted officers carry a small 
valise with the great-coat rolled over it, but no haversack. 
Their sword scabbards are blued like a rifle barrel. 

Field-glares . — -The field-glasses, which are carried by all 
officers and non-commissioned officers, are worn wiffiout a case 
round the neck, and have a small leather cover which slides 
down on to the eyepieces, and keeps them clean and <fry.,. 
The glasses are kept steady by a leather tab which is fastened 
between the barrels of the glasses, and buttons oil to a tunic 
button. c- 

Guff -pocket . — The cuff of the frock-coat is very deep and 
se]‘ves as a ^pocket for carrying maps and papers, '■ 

Infantry range-finder . — A one-man range-finder, appa- 
rently omthe Barr and Stroud principle, ppbably a “ Hahii^” 
saidrto be new, was observed in the firing line of infantry 
on the defensive in trenches. As it was not possible to 
examine it, and no information in its connection could be 
obtained, details are not forthcoming. 
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Bidimi of Infantry Officers.— A very noticeable featirre of 
tlxe infantry officer is his ability to ride well. All company 
leaders are mounted and'few cases of bad riding were seen. 
Here again the German| system deserves imitation. Every 
winter, an officer of CE^valry is - attached, to an infantry 
regiment to Instruct ^11 officers below tlie rank of captain in 
riding, and horses for the purpose are provided from a 
mounted unit. 

Cavalry . — The approximate strength of each cavalry 
regiment taking part in the operations was 700 sabres, or 
about 140 sabrSs per squadron, ^ 

The cavalry *did not show to advantage, and it is reported 
that the lack of initiative of its higher leaders was severely 
criticized at the conference on the last day. 

The highly trained state of the^ horses, however, enables 
the arm, in spite of the moderate riding of the majority of 
the men and some of the ofhcers, to manoeuvre with pi'ecision, 
and the task of the squadron leaders is facilitated by the 
mechanical and automatic manner in which their commands 
ailfewer to their orc|^rs and signals. 

Cavalry tactics . cavalry divisions present on each 
side were employed as independent cavalry on one flank or 
the other of their respective forces, or as strategic advefticed 
guards. The divisional cavalry^ performed the protective role 
for their own formations, and did this exceedingly well, 

^ though it must he remembered that eacl^ division had five 
scpiadrons assigned to it, and not three, as it would have in 
war. 

^he Gemians look for great results from the use of masses 
of cavalry in attacks upon all arms, but the leaders are 
apparently slow at grasping a situation and ii? quickly moving 
their commands when they have done so. 

Charges of cavalry cavalry took place, but were 

not witnessed. In a case on the 9th September, where the 
Red cavalry division charged hostile infantry, tW division 
was moving to a flank in column of sections down a shallow 
'ravine, when, in the absence of patrols, it was surprised by 
a brigade qf Blue infantry suddenly crowning the heights on 
its left and pouripg a hot fire into the moving mass of horse- 
laen in front of them. The squadrons were#slowly wheeled 
into line to the left, and executed a slow charge in echelon of 
squabrons in a most disjointed manner, in some instances with 
c^iite ^ mile distance between them. 

The umjjifes graced half the division out of action for the 
day, proving how useless they considered such an attack 
when unaccompanied by the necessary factors of success, 
namely: surprise, rapidity, and a simultaneous direct or 
l^onverging attack of every possibly mounted man. 
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In tlie report on tlie German Manoeuvres in 1906 it was 
stated that the cavalry were taught to ride over infantiy lines 
in action. This does not, however, ^appear to be everywhere 
the case, and squadrons pull up \^ithin 100 metres of the 
firing group of infantry, r Skirmishing lines are taught to 
form groups on the approach of cavalry, ^vliich are iiistrueted 
to pass between the groups and to attack the supports and 
reserves. It was understood that last year there was some 
wild riding on the part of ^'the cavalry, who were*^ seriously 
censured for being unable rto control their horses. No case 
of cavalry riding over infantry was seen, but on. two occasions 
it was noticed that squadrons wm^e led through the gaps 
betw^een infantry groups and charged the supports. 

The employment of dismounted fire-action was seen once 
on the 9th September, when a regiineii't of dragoons of the 
Bed cavalry forced a Blue? infantry brigade, approaching from 
the direction of Warburg, to deploy against the villages of 
Hampenhauseii and Natingen. Two squadrons were used, 
and these sent 50 per cent, only of their men into the firing 
line. All the horse-holders dismounted and lances^- w^'e 
grounded before the firing line extendecf The dismounted 
men bunched together too much on the skyline, and the 
horses, though well concealed, were crowded together instead 
of Itfing sprinkled about in groups, each behind their own 
riders. ^ 

Cavalry scouting, — As regards scouting, information is 
sought for by of&cers’ patrols as a rule, which frequently 
expose tliein selves to view’^ and fire. They also execute move- 
ments W'hich could never be done on service, such as riding 
up to occupied positions and bodies of troops, without pa^dng 
any heed to the^fire directed at them. 

The best scouting work was done by the divisional cavalry, 
who screened their own infantr^r in a very practical way. 

Cavalry gquipmeiit, — A British cavahy officer present at the 
manoeuv.i;es was of opinion that the saddle and saddle blanket 
are both superior to those in use in the British service, and 
that the blanket is larger and much thicker, serving as a^ 
better saddle pad and as a warmer covering at night. 

Folded into .four under the saddle it prevents all chances 
of sore backs, r)r rubs from the carbine bucket or sword. 
The wallets are most serviceable. ^ 

The ine^iod /)f carrying the corn sack on the top of the 
rear pack seems good * it does not weigh thd saddle down m 
one side or the other as is the case with ihe nosebag in the 
Britkh army. : 

The cavalry soldier does not carry a tented' ahri, but when 
bivouacking lies on the ground rolled up in his blanket. 

. ' ■ ■ :r-- ' . 
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Picketing pegs and ropes are not part of the ecinipment, 

]3iit eveiy trooper carries a^ short piece of rope hung ovei* the 
carhiiie bucket. A¥hen these pieces of roj)e are joined togetlier, 
one long rope is made, |which passes over two long stakes 
cayried in one of the tran^I)ort wagons and forms the picket 
line to which the het^d ropes are attached. 

It is understood wdien the troop horse is fully equipped in 
marchiifg^rder that the animal carries about 100 Ihs. without 
the man and, allowing 10 stone for the latter, the total weight 

carried is about 18 stone. ^ 

« , , , ^ 

Artillery, F^eld and llorse-. ~ All the field , and horse 
artillery of both Army Corps, with the exception of the field 
howitzer batteries, were armed with the new ’96 ii/A, 
i,e., neiier Art (new j^rttern), quick-firing equipment. Every 
battery had mx guns, but no wagon^i, and -when in action two 
or more l)askets of amniimiSion were laid by. the side of each 
gun, and the limbers were withdrawn under cover. 

Artillery tactics, — The fire tactics of the arm have, as far as 
CQjjld -be seen, not been greatly modified since the introduction 
of the new gun-rec5il mounting. Indirect laying is very rare 
and is not encouraged ; even the regTilations lay down that 
the advantages of covered positions must be almost always 
sacrificed if decisive*efiect is to be obtained. Indirect la*dng 
with aiming posts, of which one is carried on each gun, and 
clinometer, was used to some extent against stationary artillery 
'targets, but, as far as could be seen neve:^ against infantry. 

In one instance aiming posts were used owing to a field of 
standing corn obstructing the line of sight. The emplopnent 
of the portable Bicht-Kreis (Director), now said to be in use 
witl? the field hmvitzer, w^as not observed. 

On the whole the artillery were well liandleci and con- ♦ 
cealed. The Germans fight their guns at distances they can 
observe from, but the principle of closely supporting the 
final attack^ where the ground permits of it, is ^overdone at 
manoeuvres. 

^ ^Theoretically, German field artillery comes into action 
simultaneously, massed in great strength early in the fight, 
in order to lorni the framework on which the infantry attack 
is developed. It*is supposed to change position rarely and 
to rely mainly on its long range-fire for meeting the varying 
phases of a^fight. As a matter of fact, at these manoeuvres, — 
except in the case of the guns of the ¥TMi Ciirps on the 
lith of Septeiiitoer at Dossel, which were used as position 
artillery and massed by brigades — the field artillery generally 
came into action piecemeal—often by ^ngle gup— and 
changed position frequently, the light howitzers being em- 
ployed, as a rule, exactly like other field guns. 
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A German brigade must not be confused with the British 
brigg^de or German Ahteilmig. . It consists of 2 regiments = 
4 Abteihmgen ~ 12 batteries = 72 guns. 

Cases of guns being exposed fii the skyline ^vheu in. 
action were not of such fi^equent occurrence as one has been 
led by previous reports on German ma^iceuvres to siip|:)ose, 
but in some cases limbers were much exjposed and in faulty 
formation. For instance a pase of the limbers of^a"^' battery 
being placed behind their guns with horses’ heads facing to a 
flank exposed to hostile was observed. 

Guns as a rule were well concealed, just behind the 
reverse slope of a feature, and laid direct.** The p)Osition, 
however, was invariably given away by the flash of discharge 
which could be easily distinguished up to 5,000 yards. After 
locating the position by the flash the tops of the wdieels could 
usually be detected throifgh glasses. The flash fls said to 1)6 
less bright when the gun is fir ^d with service charge and 
shell. 

Fire discipline appeared to be carried out quietly and the 
detaclmients kept their positions, sitting on the ainmunitjpn 
baskets where these were handy. Officefs were noticed, on 
occasions, to collect on the flank of a battery and so to expose 
themselves unnecessarily. 

trim pits, — Field artillery 4 pdid not entrench in the attack, 
but gun pits of the same nature as reported on page 146 of 
Reports on Foreign Manoeuvres, 1906,” were prepared in the, 
defence, the depth of which seemed to vary according to the 
position in which each particular gun was placed. Jji the 
case of one battery in action behind a field of standing wheat, 
only sufficient earth was excavated to form a parapet in front 
of each gun. 

Artillery telephone equipment. — ^All brigades (AUeilungen) 
have now been issued with a field telephone equipment 
consisting of 4 instruments and 4 rolls of wire, each roll 
containing 300 metres (550 yards), 2,200 yards, altogether. 
Detached batteries are provided with one instrument and^one 
I'oll of wire from the equipment. A brigade was seen in 
action with batteries in echelon at about 50 yards distance 
from each other. Each batteiy wus connected with the 
brigade staff telephone. 

Application of the 'brake in horse artillery. — The details of 
equipment and^ description of the- gun and carriage are so 
fully described in the Appendices to the translation of die 
‘' Drill Regulations of the German Fiey Artillery, 1907,” 
recently issued by the General Staff, that it would be super- 
lliious to repeat tiein here. It was noticed, however, that the 
system of applying the brakes in the horse artillery, by the 
wheel driver pulling the cord attached to the can tie of his 
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saddle, is ingenious and effective, tliough it must be argued 
that the man has quite enough to do with controlling, liis 
horses when descending a hill, Avithout having to pay attention 
to the adjustment of the llrakes. 

lieaoij Eacli of tlie two ariuy corps liad foia* 

batteries, of four 15-cm. liowitzers each, attached to it. These 
four batteries formed a battalion and were manned by the 
foot artilMy : in the case of the Vllth Army Corps by the 
7th Foot Artillery Regiment, and imthe case of the Xth Ai-iny 
Corps, by the 1st Battalion of the Foot A^rtillery Regiment 
of the Guard. On the 11th September the howitzers of the 
Vllth Army Corps were employed astride of the high road 
south of Dossel, and those of the Xth Army Corps were near 
Grossender. The i)aut these guns take in field operations is 
the support (?f the field artillery against hostile artillery, and 
the preparation of the at^ck against yomts d'a'ppui and 
entrenched positions. 

Artillery observation ladder {see figure overleaf). — To each 
he?Jvy Battery and egch battalion staff is allotted an observation 
wagon. This wagon,iliorsed by four horses, is on the limber 
principle, and, besides other stores, a telescopic ladder is 
carried on the wagon* body, parallel to the perch and reding 
on 5 rollers. The ladder consists of an upper and lower 
ladder with a ground piece. The ladders are connected to 
.one another, *so that they can be drawn out, by 2 upper 
and 2 lower guide bands. The upper p^ir of bands are 
bolted to the lower ladder and serve also to take the struts 
which pivot on bolts passing through the bands. These struts 
hav6^ feet which can he drawn out to adjust their length. 
Their lateral s^Dlay is limited by a cross piece^and their splay 
with respect to the ladder, by stays. 

The upper ladder is hoisted by a roj)e attached to its 
lowest rung, which passes over a pulley on the J:op rung of 
the lower ladder. The upper ladder is then prevei:y^ecl from 
slijiping down by two hooks which can be adjusted to any 
•rung and which take the strain off the rope. There is a seat 
on the top rung of the whole contrivance with a table 
attachable by hooks to two large head bolts in the ladder 
sides. In the centre of the table is a liolt over which is 
bolted a wooden block foiming the socket for the telescope 
pilla?. Tills latter is a bronze tube with transverse steel 
trunnions to take the telescope. Loose oif the* tube are a 
cBimping band and ring. The band is screwed at the bottom 
into the clamping ?ing by which the pillar is secured to the 
table. When required for use the clamping band is "first 
screwed into the^clamping ring, the pillar is tfien set to the 
height of the observer’s eye and secured by a nut. 
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The batteries were not seen in action, consequently the 
nse^of the observation ladder was ijot witnessed. 



Aetillery Observation Ladder. 


Enpneers , — The pioneer battalion attached to ea.cli army 
corps was distributed by companies to each division, one 
division having two companies. 

One of these companies was noticed being employed as 
infantry in the fuing line of a defensive position, and a certain 
number oP pioneers, distinguishable by white metal buttons 
and the long entrenching tool with a Imolp at the end instead 
of a cross handle, carried on the left of the valise, were 
attached to each company of infantry in the defence, pre- 
snmably for the purpose of snpervising tlm constraction of 
entrenchments. ' 
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Machine r/wns— A machi^^ (iDattery) of six 

guns was attached to each, of the cavalry divisions and to one 
infantry division in each* force, and they ^vere einpl(7yed 
under the orders of their respective divisional connnanders. 

These units have heen already fnU.y described on x^age 98, 

Reports on Foreign Mtnoenvres during 1905,” and no 
change has lieen niacB in their equipment or use. 

The guns were sometimes fired from their sledge mountings 
on the gi«ind and sometimes oii the carriages. Where an 
immediate change of i)osition was iu contemxdation the latter 
method was usually adopted. • 

In the defensive position occupied by the Blue force, 
on the last day of the raanmiivres, a battery was noticed in 
action in the infantry firing line. Machine guns were con- 
stantly used for coverigig retirements or repelling assaults. 

It was understood that experiinenjts U' ere to be tried this 
year with pairs of machine gjins allotted to infantry battalions 
mounted on special mountings and drawn by two horses, but 
nothing was seen of these. 

Wireless Telegraphy. — A wireless telegraph detachment 
{F^%hen-Telegraf-Ai>U^^^^^ as described on page 182 of 
Reports on Changes •in Foreign Armies during 1906,” was 
allotted to each army corps. No other ]3ortable Avireless 
telegraph equipment Vas seen. • 

Field telegraphs and telephones . — Detachments from the 
1st, 2nd and Srd Telegraj)!! Battalions were reported to have 
lieen at work for a fortnight before the iieginning of the 
nianoeiivres supf)lementmg the normal communications and 
connecting uj) the whole of the area with the headexuarters of 
the director of manoeuvres at Hoxter. 

A telephone detachment, consisting of two wagons on 
the limber prineixfie, for the transport of the Equipment, was 
attached to each of the three divisions of each army corps and 
one to the corps troops. No details of this ecxuipment are 
forthconiing, but it was noticed that a main statical had been 
established ft Dossel on the last day of the manoeuvre^, in the 
ver^ {‘entre of the Blue defensive position, at whicli four 
kistrLiments were being worked, the wires from which 
appcMired to lead towards the flanks of the x)ositioii. It was 
understood tliat this equipment is experimental, and it was 
not intended to berexamined. ^ 

A corps telegraph detachment was attached to each corps, 

* and i1?was Noticed that the equipment was in use. 

■ ^ ^ 

m^ignallmg.—’Tlie means employed for communicating 
between infantry in the firing line and the supporting 
artillery, as also between battalions of infantry in regimants 
and Inigades, an(^ their commanders, is flag signalling as laid 
down in the '' Regiilatiphs f^^ thfe Use of Signal Flags” of ; 
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March 1906. Each company and hatteiy trains three men, 
and each l 3 attalion and artillery brigade (Abteihmg) two 
otlicfcrs in addition. The instruction does not apppr generally 
to have made very great progress, and no signalling by 
Morse code or semaphore was seen it these iiianoenvres. 

Half a field signalling Wtion v4s allotted to each cavalry 
division. These carried the acetylene Mmp signalling egnip- 
riient described on pages 233-235, Reports on Changes in 
Foreign Armies during 1905,” on six horses. i::: 

Heliographs were also geen at work, but only at a distance. 

Balloojis. — The^usuai sausage-shaped captive observation 
balloon was in use, one being allotted to ^ach army corps. 
Major Gross, tlie commander of the balloon battalion and 
inventor of the airship which bears his name, was a guest 
of the Emj)eror, but his airship was noh employed during tlie 
operations. ‘ , ^ 

Searchlights . — The searchligfit section attached to the 
Vllth Army Corps had two projectors mounted on vehicles 
consisting of body and limber, and drawn by two horses. 

The projectors, which appeared to have a diani^tei^ of 
60 cm. (24 inches), were mounted in trufmions at the end. of 
a girder beam. This could be raised on a pivot not far from 
^ the trail eye. In the travelling position, the beam, and 
prcfjector rest on the wagon body ancl in action the axis of 
the projector could probably’ be raised to a height of some 
9 feet above the ground. The limbers had ^eats for men, 
but it could not ^e seen what the boxes contained, possibly the' 
dynamos. No steam or oil engines were seen. It is reported 
that this apparatus is an improA'ement by Zeiss on tlie Tial 
ectuii3ment, which has been experimented with in France. 

Medical. — The principles to be followed in the executive 
r sanitary work hf the combatant officer in the field are laid 
down in Section E of the Kriegs-SanUdtsorckiimgy hat it is 
thought that less is done for his education, in this respect, in 
the Gei-map army than in the British, and probably for the 
following reasons : — 

(1) Every unit has its own permanent medical olficersf 

(2) The troops practically never leave their own country, 

and the sanitation of the soldier is swjTllowed up .in 
tha^ of the civilian population. ^ 

(3) Tlie^ time of the German combatant officer is very 

fully taken up -with his more strictiv iiTilitarv ^ 
Vhities. ^ 

Experience in the operations in (^rmm SoiithA\^st 
Africa showed that sanitation on active service is a matter 
about which the ordinary German officer faows nothing and 
cares little. At any rate, during the manoeuvres in question, 
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meats in tL' biioSj 

and the bivouac grounds were left covered 

of water bottbs cleansing 

Tillagers place buckets of wilr ti tlS'^viH “ Pi'cgress 
which the men. dip their drinkL^m u! streets, into 

one seems to asbor care where thp'Va^A but no 

As regards animals tbTl!!!? f from, 

be gauged by the fact that on ^®*®”"^ Y^'^’^fcmentsmay 

engine was seen pumping water Tnto°?''vdS 

horses to driifk. ■ ^ mto a \allage trough for 

f ™ i„ 

s(jited there tos 10 'aiJcir, Rdf' 
eslmblished near rail wavs and tKr^ i ' , bakeries were 
them to the various^sS; depot tT ^ 
much that they could b^e^XXd in “^bile in so 

established they we»e nS moved o^^ce 

18,000 loaves a day. f' ^y^ont b^ed 

exactly the samh a^s *fo? field^lmdcT was 

cylindrical tins was used This nn + ** nation in 

and sansage, potato.; S b«f\r'r'* ’’““"i 

one day’s rations for a company 250 strono- tI "TT 
consists of a big- boiler in +kk J. 4 . ®“cng. ifee body 

jacket, holding rather over 200 litrS^ 

for soup, stews, &c On the let 'i 

fuel, and on the^aht n Jei ^ ^ receptacles for 

70 litres (15| gallons), and inteStfforfoo^ffA 
are m rear, in tlie centre nnd nfobu ® 

communicate with the same chimne bnt both 

ti«ie required t^cooT a StSut f^ 
strength is onVai^l-adialf 1 s ""f 

but the amount was not cifatnri „ ' c»ou is tiie Juel used, 

with the ration toTakr l eSol ^ ‘® *’« **'1 

the sante grey-g|,n "tlon) ^t^nT 
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GyeUsts^ viotoi% and transport , — Nothing seen ol‘ the 

cyclist companies attached to each force, wliicJi were an 
innovation at these manoeuvres. It is stated they were 
mostly employed on the flanks of tlie two forces. 

A newgrey-greeii exp^imental^^niform was •worn by these 
units, the tunic having a deep turihdowii collar, wdiich caii'be 
raised to cover the ears, a belt round uhe w^aist, and brown 
leather buttons. It is reported in the press that the Avhole 
army is to be gradually clofiied in unifonn of thisxoloui*, the 
present distinguishing facings of the various branches l;)eing 
retained. ^ ^ 

Motor-cycles, locally termed Benzinesel (Benzine donkeys), 
to the number of 20, ridden by volunteers, AAwe employed for 
carrying messages, and Avere attached to the various staffs. 
They AA' ere \mryinuch en evidejiee, mid AA^re constantly clearing 
troops off the road to mqjive AAmy for them. Niin^ro us benzine 
stations in charge of non-coiniifissioned officers Avere distri- 
buted about the country to supply them and the aiitoinolAiles, 
of AAhich some 60 belonging to the Ahluiiteer Automobile 
Corps are believed to have heen xised. These lattm Avere 
more used by staff officers during the attiial operations, Taid 
less monopolized by grooms and orderltes than last year. 

Nothing Avas seen of any poAver traction, but it is believed 
tha^ great efforts are being made to protide each army corps 
AAuth a mechanical transport %npp]y train. 

Horses . — The quality and condition of. the<;}erman heavy 
cavalry horse areiremarkable. The lioi'ses appear to be better 
bred and better trained than those in the British servic^. 

A most noticeable feature about them is the strong band 
of muscles on their loins. With a Avell-ribbed iiorse^ this 
presents little jclifficulty, but even the long-backed horses and 
the few that Avere seen Avith defectiA^e conformation slioAved 
this remarkable muscular develojxmeiit. No long inarches 
performed by the cavalry AAmre Avitnessed, but of tlie 100 
horses detdled for the use of guests not one wxis noticed to 
be distressed or eA^en SAA’^eating behind the saddle, and yet die 
AAmrk they performed Avas a high test. They left their iiues 
at midnight, and marched 10 to 13 miles to meet the special 
train. They AA^ere then ridden at a fair pace foi;^six or seven 
hours, and again marched back 10 to 13 miles to their lines. 
During this Cnie they receiA^ed neithei\,food nor Avater, ami 
yet they shoAAmd no loss of condition or spirits^ after tlu-ee 
days of snoh long hours under the saddle. 

Tlie light cavalry horses seemed to be well bred but ^.ot 
of sufficient stamina to withstand the Ave^r aiul tear of active 
service. 

The condition of tlie artillery horses equally notice- 
able; They arte of an inferior stamp to the' artillery horses in 
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tlie British service, but at the end of a long day over deep 
coimtry they appeared to b« fresh and had not sweated. » 

Every endeavour was made to discover how this remarkable 
condition is produced, is attributable to the systematic 
training given to all rernounts, to the slow careful work 
during the first year, 'and to the long, steady work during the 
second ypar, before the remount is put into the ranks. No 
doubt this two years’ steady preparation of the animal is 
responsible for much of this condition. 

Neither offic«rs nor men of the Germaii cavahy appear* to 
he natural horsonren, ,hut there can he no doubt that their 
system of instruction is excellent. On their well-trained 
horses they are able to manoeuvre 'very steadity and, as 
already remarked, their system of horse-mastership must be 
very good. * ' ^ 
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Part IL— Army Corps iSanoetirTes, 

A. — XVIlfTH Arhx Corps. 

The luaiKBtivres of &e XVIIIth xlrmy Corps took piuce iu 
Olser-Hesson and Messen-Nassau between tlic dtli and liilU th' 
September, both days inclusive. 

Strength and Composition of thiiT Opposing Foroe.s. 

The entire XVIIItli Army Cctps composed of tlie 21st and 
25tli Divisions took part in these manfcuvres. The 21st 
Cavalry Brigade was, liowever, not present. 

A reserve kattalion was added to tlie lOOtli In fan try 
Eegiment of the 42iid Brigade and h^ttalion of tlie f:on- 
coininissioned officers’ scliool was fittached to tlie 41st 
Brigade. 

eA battalion of 15-cin. field Imwitzers, a telephone) 

section, and i corps telegraj^i section took part from the 16tli 
onwards. 

Dnring the manoeuvres of the two divisions of the army 
corps agciinst e^fcli other, from tlie 16tli to 18th Septemlier, 
the opjposing forces were as follows : — m 

Red Force . 

Commander: — Lieutenant-General von Strautz. 

26th Division (49th and 50th Infantry Brigades). 

24th Dragoons (from the 25th CaAailry Brigade). 

25thTield Artillery Brigade (25th and Gls^Ite gimciils;, 
battalion heavy field howitzers, 

2 companies 21st Pioneers, ® 

1 telephone section. ^ 

Total.-— 12 battalions,- 5 squadrons, 12 lit^d batteries, 

2 heavy batteries, 2 companies pioneers^, and 1 telepimiM'; ** 
section. 

9 

■ ■ _ % ■ ■«r' 

Blue Foj^ee. 

Commander Lieutenant-Genei^l xSn Cayl. 

'■ 21st Divisi^on (41st and 42nd Brigades}. 

3 sqtiadrons 2Srd Dragoons (from tlie 20th Cavalry 
Brigade). 

21st hield Artillery Brigade (27th, and Gord Regiineiils). 
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1 battalion lieavy field howitzers. » 

2 companies 21st Pioneers. 

-|- corps telegraph section. 

JTotal. — 12 battalions, - 3 squadrons, 9 field batteries, 

2 heavy batteries, 2 companies pioneers, and corps telegi’aph 
section. 

A mi'^sd hrigacle as under was attached to the Blue force 
for the 16th September and to th$ Red force for the 17th 
and 18th : — 

166th Regiment and 1 reserve battalion (42nd Brigade). 

16Sth Regiment (49th Brigade). 

i battalion non-commissioned officers’ school. 

1 brigade [AhteAhpig) 63rd Field rVrtillery Regiment. 

2 squadipns 23rd Dragoons. 

Total. — 54 battalions, 2 sc^adrons, and 3 field batteries. 

Country. 

T^ie tlieatre of oi^rations was bounded apiDroximately by 
a line through Reichelsl^eim, Ridda, Bildingen, and Markobel. 
The area was an excellent one for manoeuvres. It is hilly in 
the north-east, whei*e the foothills of the Yogelsberg rise, btit 
tJie greater part consists of undufeting country covered with 
meadows, cultivation, and patches of pine wood. The fields, 
mainly under potatoes, beetroot, corn, clover, and occasiciially 
maize, are large, but cover is almost always Available. The 
woods*.have few paths through them, and form a serious 
obstacle to cavalry and artillery, but are everywhere passable 
by infantry. 

Streams intersecting the manoeuvre area, thpugh shallow, 
are by no means always easily fordable owing to the depth 
of mud at tlie bottom. The meadows in their vicinity are 
also •frequentl.y marshy and boggy, and the fields are generally 
boundeci l:)y hedges. The villages are solidly built, with 
good bams and outhouses in which numbers of mdii and 
horse« can be close-billeted. 

* Tliere had been heavy rain for many days, but at the 
opening of operations on the 6th the weather cleared, and, 
^ with the exception of Sunday the 15th, remained good to fair 
throughout the whole period. The roads W(*'e of course 
heavy at first.-* 

■ ^ ^ f ■ , 

NaI'URE of the OPER^mONS. 

■■■ .■ -m '■ 

During the perioT of the manoeuvres the Army Corps -was 
exei'cised as follows : — * 

6th to 7th Sept«uher . - Brigade mariceuvres. 

8th September - - Sunday (rest day). 

Dth September - - , Brigade manoeuvres. 
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lOtli to lltli September - Divisional mana-uvrcs. 

-12tlx September - - Rest day. 

13tb to 14tb Septemixer - Dmsional rnanceiivres. 
lotli September - - Si-^'iday :rest daj’U 

16tli to IStli September - ^Viiny corps mamenvres. - 

The general idea for tlie army corps’ manamn-es xvas that 
a Blue Army xvas retiring between the Vogelsbergau-1 Tuuuiis 
mo iiiitai us towards the Kenzig river and was hurrying funvard 
supports from lTiiter-Fr%ndcen. Superior Red forces advuneiug 
from, the Lahu rivgr valley were jxursuiug. » 


Narrative. 

iQth Septemher, « 

m . 

Red adA^anced iix one colimin via Steinberg and Mirken- 
fritz. 

Tlie Bkie Mixed Brigade took iixx a jposition at Galgen- 
berg. Tire 41st Brigade advanced in seA’ eral column^ vM 
Birstein, toAvards Weniiigs and deployed norlli-east oi tlie 
latter Anllage. The Bine commander expected the main 
ho^j of the enemy to attack liis riglit,^biit Avhen he receh'cd 
reports that the Avliole of ^lie Red force Avas advancing in 
only one column, he ordered an advance, and forced Red to 
retire^ through the forest. Further pinrsnit was stoiixied by 
the umpire staff issuing fresh reiiorts. 

B.lue oiitiiosts were left- at Sclionhaiisen-Hirzenliairi. The 
42nd Brigade (Blue) reached the country .round Straitberg. 

Septemher. 

The Mixed Brigade AA-as transferred from B.hie to Red. 

Blue. — The 42nd Brigade began fortifyiJig a position 
Herzberg™Bfluclisberg early, in the day, and tlie list 
Brigade fell back before the enemy *s advance. ^ 

During the day the AA^hole division entrenched itsellmfroia 
east of liertzberg to Pfluchsberg. » 

Bed. — During the above period Red alvaiiced, via 
Wenings and Bindsachsen, and in the •'afternoon obtaiiieil * " 
possession of Keckenstein, Hoheberg, and the hills iiortli 
and north-Avest of Kefenrod-WoLferbonn « 


Night of Septemhe0\ ^ 

^ Operations ^continued all night with A^ry little iriierval; 
Red occupied Wolferborn and Kefenrod avUIi one brigade', 
and attacked the position, but AA^as repidfed. bed s seeomi 
brigade in the meantiine Avorked round, rid Michelan and 
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La-atenstein, aud shortly before dawn the whole Red force 
prepared to make a final assault. , 

The manoeuvres were then broken off, and the Army 
Corps marched past on impromptu revieAv gromid. 

Method of ^Ionducting the Manoeuvees. 

The iJ?ancBuvres were uninterrupted with the exception 
of the 8th, 12th, and 15th September, The troops bivouacked 
three nights, apd were billeted *the remainder. The 
bivouacs were w^ll arranged, but assuinecf rather too much 
the air of picnicking festivity. The billeting arrangements 
worked excellently. There never appeared any difficulty or 
disturbance ; no picqupts were required in the villages ; the 
inhabitants akvays seemed pleased lo welcome the troops, 
and the latter gave absolutely no trouble. As the troops 
bivouacked only three nights, supply depbts were not greatly 
used, but a certain number were instituted and connected 
with the columns by means of hired country carts, most of 
the Tegular transpoit of the XVIIIth i^iniy Coi'ps having 
been taken for the Imperial manoeuvres. 

The necessity of damaging the crops as little as possible, 
and the lack of sufficient funds for compensation, presented 
a serious difficidty and hampered, the operations. A special 
staff of officer^ assessed the damage done and investigated 
claims. , ^ 

The large number of civilian spectators following the 
movements frequently gave away a position and went far 
to dispel “ the fog of war.” 

Tile umpires worked well. The manoeuvi-es were conducted 
mainly with an idea of instruction for the men. When this 
fact is borne in mind it is more easily understood why situa- 
tions are often permitted which seem quite unpractical. 
Officers try, and generally with success, to make thelnanoeuvres 
interesting lo the men. For this reason a day is'seldom 
allowed to pass without the opposing forces coming in contact, 
arid so raising the general inteiest. 

'» ■ 

■ Remaeks. ^ 

The three arms comhmed.— Great stress is laid on the 
value of the offensive. This perhaps would ,,ap;gear to be 
ouP TflmiA but Gelinan officers work •.on the plan that it is 
easier to learn prud'^nce than dash on the battlefield. Initia- 
tive is strongly insisted upon, but no striking- examples cjrme 
to notice dui’ing these manceuvi-es. Flann marches were 
several times niade within effective rifle range without 
receiving much censure. Outflai^king movements were 
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occasionally too extended and weak, and a small advanced 
guard was sometimes lield to be more than suflicieiit to 
iioTci tlie enemy to bis ground.^ Tlie tendency seemed rather 
to ignore the offensive defensive, and counter-attacks were 
not much in favour ; only one, tlAt of the 42nd Brigade on 
the morning of the 18th, was ruled to have seriously aftectecl 
the situation favourably for the defence'T Columns converging 
on the battlefield against columns working on skigle lines 
were twice used, and in each case the result was "considered 
favourable to the fonp.8r. Tlie timing of movements was 
generally good, b,ut occasionally enough aJloivance was not 
made for an outflanking body to cany ont its march, with the 
result that the holding attack was pnslied forward dangerously 
soon. 

The rule disallowing the taking of prisoners is undoubtedly 
sound in some ways. The objgpt of the manceiiTres being to 
teach the men ; any period nof actually so spent is wasted. 

But the rule has its drawbacks. Umpires cannot be every- 
where, and gi-eat liberties were taken by patrols and recon- 
noitring parties, the artillery recoimaissances offending perhaps 
the worst in this respect. ^ 

Orders were always well drawn rfp, but were sometimes 
rajiber slow iu being put into execution. This was especially 
noticeable on the firet day of the army coips mancenvres, 
when a new direction had to be given to Bine. 

Perhaps the strongest general impressions left on the 
mind after atteifding these operations ivere the following : — 

1st. The remarkably close formations and short-range 
tactics still permitted. There appeared, however, to be con- 
siderable improvement in this matter, and in the movements 
of troops geuCTally, towards the close of the mancenvres. 

2nd. The excellence of the staff work, though still occasion- 
ally slowv 

3rci The national asset 'formed by the great and real, 
interest of the civilian population in anything to do witli the 
manoeuvres. The treops are eveiyYvhere cordially receivecl ; 
spectators walk or drive miles at all hours of tlie day anti 
night to look on, and they watch until the “ Halt ” sounds. 
Bivouacs are always crowded with civilians, and tlie move- ■■ ' 
ments and rdative merits of leaders and sides arc discussed, 
to the exclusion of other topics, in both cottagfe and ,Se/do.s.s. , 
Tliis interestris often a nuisance, hut its value is also evident. 

4th. The good effects of universal ijiilitfaj training, TmUi 
physically and morally ; and, considering the shortness of time 
the men have »been trained, the high standard of military 
knowledge attained. Many of die faults !£cn and mentioned 
ill this report can be accounted for, when it is remembered 
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that for about half the men these were the first manceuvres, 
and that the other half had less than 2 years’ service. » 

Infant )']]. — The ihysicjine and hearing of the infantiy was 
excellent. xVfter the longest march and most tiring day^here 
were veiy few stragglers, and the march discipline was at all 
times good. At the^ manoenvres, if a force was below its 
correct strength an extra distance of the right lengfli was 
allowed-between units, and kept throughout the whole march 
so that the column should he of th& Qorrect length. 

Singing is taught tliroughout the infantry in winter and 
fonns a great hc4p to the men on long and severe marches. 

Short ruslies are made in the attack, but there is still very 
little elasticity, and officers’ movements are conspicuous. 

Coveriugjire in the attack is fairly developed. 

Sights are theoretically very carefully attended to, bnt in 
practice often escape notice. (The impression was otherwise 
at the Imperial manreuvres, see page 69.) 

A great deal of noise prevailed in the transmission of 
or(|,ers in liattalioni, and indeed in most branches of the 
service. X<) system for replenislunent of ammunition during 
an action could Ijc discovered. 

The reservists wgre good, and seemed to stand the wear 
and tear of the manoeuvres well* 

Tlie small Gutrenching sjiade carried is fairly effective in 
easy soil. Ei>trencliing, however, though some sort qf cover 
is usually inatle on gaming gi'ound, does no^ seem to he taken, 
cpiit^ enough to heart. 

In the defence trenches were generally well sited on the 
forward slope of the hill, and well concealed, hut there was 
sometimes a good deal of dead ground in front. 

Cyclist jiatrols were much used and did good work. Men 
are encouraged to bring machines and are allowed a small 
sum annually for their upkeep. No motor cycles were 
emploj-ed. , ’ 

The uuitorm worn, especially the boots, seems unpractical. 
German oilicers say, however, that most of their men, at 
till events the countrymen, have been used to similar long 
boots all thejr lives, and prefer them. An additional advan- 
. tage claimed for.them is that they are easily and quickly 
pulled on or off without any lacing. The tsecond pair of 
boots carried is similar to our “ high low ” pattern. Various 
new 'shades and cuts of uniform were on,» trial and the 
^,-irnpressinn prevails that a light green tinge wilrhe decided 
upon. ' * 

Cavalri]. — Owing to disease amongst th§ horses of some 
of the sqiiadroij^ their strength was considerably reduced. 
The reconnaissance, nevertheless, maybe said to have been 
well done. The riding of both officers and men is good. 
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but tlie liorseniastership is poor. (Tiie inipressioii was otlier- 
wise^t tlie Imperial manoeuvres, sue page 80.) The horses, 
mostly Prussian, are good, though perhaps rather light in 
bone. They are well trained and/ as a rule, have good 
iiiamiers. The Prussian horse is atCiis best between the ages 
of 8 and 12. The officer’s are very w^ll mounted, often on 
Irish and English horses. Only about five horses per squadron 
are clipped a year. Eo arrangement is made for e^^ra rugs 
for them. No compressed fora^ is used. 

Men seldom dismountf and lead their horses, except down 
steep lulls. The ailimals lost a certain amount in condition, 
but on an average kept very fit. They* rvere however 
invariably under some sort of shelter at night. 

The lance, which is a hea%!y one, is ^Iways carried in the 
hand, the idea being that in this w^ay men Income better 
able to use it when required. Troop after troop in line in 
two ranks, fairly close one behind the other, go over 
moderately liigh and wide regimental jumps in perfect order 
with lances at the trail without a single horse refusing. 

The few small efforts at pursuit weiwi poor and unc')n- 
vincing. Fire action is often employed ,^l3ut a large proportion 
of horse-holders are considered necessary. The men using 
thehr carbines post themselves in extende?! order. 

Patrols, and indeed most*df the cavahy, did not pay as 
much heed to concealment as is enforced T;^ith us at the 
present- time. ^ 

Visual signalling was very poor. Each cavalry regiment 
has a telephone section, consisting of an officer and 8 men. 
The one noticed did good woi’k for short distances. 

Artillery . — The horses are light, hut being fairly well 
bred, are said to stand a great deal of work. The average of 
the clrn-ing and riding w'as good; limbering up and im- 
limberiug was rather slow. Gun pits were not vei’y seriousty 
undertaken.” '• „ 

ft ■ 

Communication of orders seemed to work somewhat slowlj'. 
The smoke and flash of guns were visible at consideralfle, 
ranges, hut this may be attributable to the age of tiie 
ammunition used. ■■ 

Positions chosen were generally good, and guns are not 
often moved dflring an action ; reconnaissance pf positions 
for guns was good, but reconnaissance of the enemy’s pd?sitiou 
■was sometiines'barried out in full view at a range of 400 to 
500 yards. * ^ 

On two occasions guns opened fire about an hour before 
dawn when it wa§ quite impossible to locate any target ; this 
however was spoken of at the conferenc?' as a waste of 

ammiuiition. ^ 

.■ .. /•;'■■ ■ ■ ,, ■ ■' ■ "■ 
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Direct laying was never seen and indirect fire was always 
nsed. (Tire impression ^was otlierwise at tlie DnTOrial 
manceuvres, see page 73.) • 

Gnns were never linrried forward in pursuit. 

, No guns were kept inVeserve eitker in attack or defence, 
and tkey kad no specially detailed escorts, tke nearest tj’oops 
being supposed to be\esponsible f or them. On two occasions, 
kow'evei7 tkey were left unprotected in most exposed 
situations. 

Mediml . — No latrines are dug near a bivouac ; an area is 
mentioned to x^kick men are supposed to go. On moving 
from a bivouac*, a fatigue party is left bekind to clear up, 
The straw' and empty tins are sold to tke villagers. When 
in bivouac, parties are sent to tke nearest village or water 
supply witl|^canvas* buckets, fitted with wooden handles. 
According to information given, watdr-bottles are not cleansed 
in any particular w’ay. 

No company cooks were allowed, so that each man kad tke 
opi)ortnnity to learn to cook Ms own mtion. 

,No si^ecial niea|j.s of transport for sick and wounded were 
employed. No casualties were enforced, and no stretcher- 
bearer or fii-st-aid wbrk was seen. Tke sick were handed 
over to the civil aujiiorities, who forw'arded them to kosjjital. 
This system seemed to work faifiy well for small numbers. 

A certain number of men are said to be trained in first- 
aid duties yearly. Medical instruction is included in tke 
Stall College course. ” 

£^oimmmieatio7ia . — ^No wireless telegraph apparatus was 
available. Field telegraphs and telephones appeared to work 
xvell, and xvere muck used. No lamps or heliographs were 
employed and tke flag work was of tke most rudimentary 
and meagre description. Orderlies w'cre consequently more 
in evidence than should kaxm been necessary, and generally 
seemed to consider that, for tke time being, tkey were neutral, 
so moved \i-itk small regard foar concealment. 
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Part II. B.— Xlth. A^my Corps. 

The Xlth ibinj- Corps manoemTes took place in the neigh- 
honrliood of Gotha and Langensalza 'bet\'v-een the 7 th ani:i 21st 
September, both days mcltisive. ' 

Strength of the troops employed— Dur mg the first week the 
76th Infantry Brigade consisting of the 7ist and ffoth Regi- 
ments w'as exercised,, together with a sqnadroif of hussars anrl 
a regiment of field artillery. ' 

At the end of the manoeuvre period, dni-ing the Army 
Corps manoauvres, the opposing forces were constituted as 
follows : — * ^ 

Red force. — ^jHajoi-gefieral vos, Frankenberg. 1 infantry 
brigade with a proportion of cavalry and artillery. 

Blue force. — Major-general von Manteuffel. 2 brigades 
of infarrtry, 1 squadron of cavahy and a brigade of field 
artillery. ^ r 

Remaeks. f 

Infantry . — According to British ideas the formatioirs 

assumed by the infantry w^e very vulnerable. They ap- 

peared to go straight ahead regardless of the vahre of cover 
or the probable effect of the opposing artillery fire. German 
soldiers!' rrever attprnj)! to crawl or worm tlrernselves into a 
firing position arrd they were seldom seen to extend .io a 
gr-eater irrterval than one pace. (See report oir Imperial 
manoeuvres, page 66.) The Germans do not dribble their 
nren gr-adrrallj' into the firing line, but reinforce as was 
formerly done iir the British service prior to the South African 
war, by sections or haU; companies moved up on the flanks as 
required [as laid down in the new German Infantry Drill 
Regnlations pf 1906.] 

At thp final stages of the attack the firing line "was always 
very much crowded. (See report on Imperial manauivrcs, 
page 68.) ' 

It was stated that this was due to the space allotted to a 
brigade or regiment in the attack being fixe.d after deducting 
the probable percentage of losses. Casualties are not simu- 
lated at manosuv'res. r 

_ A good plan is the practice of the commanders in the 
filing line crllifTg out the, range loudly as tht- reinforcementjj^-^ 
come up. [The new German Infantry Efgul'itions of 1906 
lay down tliat the men of the firing line shout the range to 
the reinforcementB as they come up.] 

Rushes are as a rule short and are left by an officcj-, 
accompanied by two non-commissioned officers. Tin; mep 
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were certainly in splendid training and did not seem to feel tte 
weigM of the 58 ‘ 8 lbs. they carried on their backs. They moved 
with great celerity, though the weight must have handicapped 
them, but they do not appear to be so mobile as picked 
troops without packs. % The pack appeared very conspicuous 
wlien lying down, and a firing line is easily picked out in the 
distance, having thC appearance of a line of entrenclunent. 

Oi\ tlie 9th September the troops did not seem to act in 
nniso*- ivith each other, an attack in one part of the field 
being delivered without the eo-op§ration of the neighbouring 
troops. , 

Eventually the troopjs became so* mixed that it was 
difficult to distinguish Blue from Red. Both sides were 
charging eacli other in all directions, and the desire to charge 
on every possiiile occasion seems too frequent and leads to 
iinpossible'^ituations. But it is doiie so that the men will be 
accustomed to it and to in^press on tbem that the end of every 
battle must be decided with the bayonet. Strongly posted 
troops frequently left their positions in order to charge 
200 3 'ards down lull to meet an attacking force, when all that 
i^as required, to j^-event the attack succeeding was to lie close 
and keep up a steai^^fire. (See report on Imperial manceuvres, 
page 68.) 

Tlie troops appeared to be very strictly controlled bj* their 
officers, the men showing liitle initiative of their own, bnt 
obeying orders and executing them with alacrity. They 
seemed to handle their ai’ms well, and to adjust th«ir sights 
and take careful aim. {See report on Ixhperial manoeuvres, 
plf^jes 68 and 69.) • 

The conclusions arrived at after witnessing these manoeuvres 
were : — 

(i) The piiysique of the German soldier of 2 years’ 

service is better and higher than that of the British 
soldier of the peace establislmaent. The troops 
engaged in these operations carrying packs of 58 ' 8 lbs. 
weight seemed capsftile of enduring greater fatigue 
than British troops of relative service carrying 
nothing. 

(ii) According to British ideas, Geman tactics and forma- 

tibns are somewhat obsolete. The Germans appear 
to think that as heavy losses must he incurred in any 
case in modem warfare, it is better ’^o keep the men 

. together and under control, and to suffer the losses 
entailed, filling up the gaps with mes-e ^ndmore men, 
rathur than to lose contifrl over the_ units by over- 
e,xtension in the preliminary stages of the attack and 
trusting to the intelligence of the,soldier to work out 
the g^ieral instractions for himself. It is possible 
they are right. 
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Part IIL— Cavalry. 

The manoeuvres or, more properly speaking, training o£ 
the Guard Cavalry Divisioti* took place on the Alten Grabo^v 
training gToiiiid wesli of Berlin between tlie iOtli J uly and 
the 8th August. ' 

Lieutenant’-General von Bernliardi was director of tlie 
operations up to the 6tli August, after which date they were 
directed by the Eriij>eror in person. "" ^ 

# 

m . 

Strength and Composition of the Opposing Forces. 

Red Force. 

Commander. — Lieutenant-General 'v’^on Eernliardi. '' 

The Guard Cavahy DiYision,Tess the rltli Brigade attacdied 
to Blue. 

Tile horse artillery brigade of the 1st Ghard Field Artillery 
Regiment. 

2nd Guard Machine Gun Section (called ^ihleilung in 
German*', properly ^speaking a six-gun machine battery). 

Blue Force. 

Commander. — ^ilajor-General Graf von Bruhl. 

A comjiosite cavalry division made up of a composite 
cavahy brigade, Gie 7th Cavalry Brigade and the 4th Guard 
Cavahy Brigade. 

The horse artillery brigade of the 4th Guard Field Artillery 
Regiment. , 

The 1st Guard Machine Gun Section. 

The number of units of both forces amounted to 
squadrons, 4 batteries of horse artillery and 2 macliiue • 
gun sections. 

Country. 

The Alten Grabow Truppen-Obungs-Flatz, or training 
ground for trooi^s, was bought by the Government in fSlJo 
and is, roughly' speaking, a sandy plain Smiles square,^*... 
covered in part with pine forest. It is gpod‘sound going, 
best after rain, otherwise dusty. 

The Gloine, which intersects the training ground, is a 
small stream with marshy banks, and is passable only at the 
bridges. 
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Watch towers fitted with flagstaffs are erected at various 
points and are connected up by telephone. One of the 
purposes for u^iich they are intended is to enable fires* to be 
reported immediately by telephone to the camp. 

^ Nearly every Army Corps at present has, or soon will have, 
manoeuvring areas sjimilar to Alten Grabow, which is specially 
-veil siiited for cavalry manoeuvres as it is almost entirely free 


fro.iii ])ad .^Toiind. 

■IjK*;:' 


Nature of the ’Qi^eratioes. 


Time Table. 


26th July 
2 '7t h July 
28th July » 
29tl?and 30th July 
31st July - • 


- Arrival of regiments. 

- Brigade exercises. 

- Best day. 

- , Brigade exercises. 

- Best day. 


1st, 2nd, and 3rd August - Divisional exercises. 

4th August . - . Best day. 

7th and 8th August - Divisional exercises in 
* presence of the Kaiser. 

^ln)U£iivvcs on Hie march . — The Guard Cavalry on the 
march to Alten Grabow were supposed to be the cavalry 
of a Blue force marching towards the Elbe from Berlin^ The 
enemy (Bed), who was invading Gemiany, was reported as 
having reached the Elbe with his cavahy between Magdeburg 
and Dessau. Four or five contact sciuadrons were seat forward 
tojecoimoitre given areas towurds, and uplo, the river between 
those two iJaces, the main body being covered by the protective 
cavahy. 

' One or two Red patrols reached Berlin on the first day 
of the operations having marched nearly 75 miles during the 
day and passed through tlie Blue cavahy. 

These operations lasted three days and nights, and the 
advanced squadrons are reported to have had hardly any 
sleep, boffi forces being constantly on the move. 

, Active service conditions were adopted as far as possible, 
teleplione wii’cs being cut wherever met with. 

Tlie Telegraphy School at Berlin provided the neeessaiy 
signallers' and operators, and the different detachments of 
the reconnoitring cavahy were connected up by means of 
wireless telegraphy, telephones, signallin|, and the use of 
“ blizzers ” on the permanent telegraph wires. 

- , ^ * 

•- ^ Naeeative. 

7th Aiigust. ^ » 

On the 7A. August two schemes were set with divisions 
opposing each other, after which the Kaiser tooh command 
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of tlie troops and practised tlieni as a cavalry corps in long 
advances and clianges of direction. ^ . 

It was most remarkable licw ’well the troops drilled and 
liow' qnicld}’ the whole corj)s on one opcasion changed front to 
the left, in spite of having to cross a marsh by a few eaiisewayb 
whilst doing so. r 

8th AiigusL 

Oil this day the Kaiser |qpk command of the ca\mli*y Corps 
and had a task set him by General Ivleist, Inspector-Gcinn’al 
o£ Cavalry. ^ r 

The Situation w^as much the same as that of the I rent h 
and Germans before the battle of Gravelotte, namely, tliat 
the cavalry, having ascertained the exact position of the 
enemy’s right flank in tl^e vicinity of Gloine, flssisted the 
general attack by operating wdtlr a cavalry corps against 
the right rear and flank of the enemy’s position. 

Both in this scheme and in another wdiieh follow’'e(], the 
celerity wdth which great masses of cavalry w^ere rallied w^as 
most striking. The horses had a hard ck<y, emming 19 lO 
25 miles, a good deal of it at a gaUop^^ and making long 
advances of from 3 to 3 i- miles at various times. The horses 
stood ^iie exertion w^ell and did not appear unduly exhausted. 

Method op Conducting the Manceuvres. 

At the coniniencgmeiit of the operations all the situations 
W'ere very cut and dried, and each brigadier w^as told exaciiy 
w’^hat he was to do and Iiow^ he was to dispose his troops. 
Nothing was left to his owm initiative, and each fresh sitiiatfon 
was intended to bpng out some particular tactical principle. 

During the divisional inanoeuvres the movements of tlie 
commanders were very elearty defined on the first two days, 
afterwards they were given a freer hand. 

The Director of Operations ^also explained before eacli 
situation w^s given out exactly what ha w^ished done, and 
lengthy conferences w^ere held after eacli action, examples 
from past campaigns being cited in support of the priiicix>les, 
which are laid down in his book. ♦ 

The troops wmre augmented by the free use of flags, 
and wdiite flags wei’e hoisted on the staffs of the wntcli toivers 
to show when the patrols of the opposing sides coiihf advanee. 

I?EMABKS. 

■ #. . . ■ . 

Cavalnj organization . — The Guard Cavalry Division is tie 
only cavalry division permanently organized afy^uclx in peace 
time with its divisional staff. The remainder of the cavairy 
is organized in brigades and the formation of divisional 
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staffs in peace time for the cavalry divisions to be formed on 
mobilization does not as j^et exist. 

Squadrons are nsnally 72 strong for manceuvre purposes, 
12 in the front rank and 6 in the rear rank of each troop. 

, Drill and manmi^vre.^-The discipline and drill of Clennan 
cavahy leaves notli^ng to be desired, and they remain 
thoroughly in hand under all circumstances. 

Cavalry in_ the attach— The foiniations adopted in the 
attack are various, for example, double column from the 
f‘eiitrcs_ and echelon. In no ease’ however was a squadron 
or regiment noticed thrown forward in'order to manceuvre 
against the. enemy’s flank, the reason given being that if 
a smaller body was thus sent forward and beaten, the enemy 
miglit liy rnanccuvring, succeed in attacking from the 
threatened Uank anil thus Inirl the defeated squadron or 
regiineiit hack oil the main line amniumv it into confnsion. 

Evc'i'v {uidcavoiir u-as, however, always made to manoeuvre 
so as to strike the euemy in flank, but this was hardly ever 
sncccssriit, and tho attack usually consisted in regiineut after 
vcgimciit galioi'iin,G;dowu one after the other, each fresh line 
Ijeing iiK't by a corresponding force. Some squadron or 
regiment almost iiivafiahly extricated itself after charging the 
opposing cavalry ami attacked the guns. Hiis was doire in 
open ordei’ by a frontal attack, usually without any attempt to 
take fliem in flank, the squadrons galloping down in line in 
oi>en order with about 150 yards distance betive^n each 
sqmidi'on. When cai-alrj? charge cavalry the pace is a 
collficteil gallop, great importance being attached to close 
formation. When charging guns or machine guns, they 
gallop in extended order as fast as possible. 

.ilegiiiients, brigades, and divisions made skilful use of the 
ground -whcii inaiireuvring, and concealed tlleinselves excep- 
liuiialiy well. The conmumders of units ride well ahead of 
them. 'I’lic scouts are, however, not well trained and expose 
tliciiisclv(‘s most needlessly. , « 

Aftt'f each attack, the side which is adjudged beaten 
rciircs at a trot, pursued at the same pace by the cheering 
"victors. 

The i'uql that different regiments often wear strikingly 
. ^ diff'ermit nuiforms no doubt hel^rs the men to rally quickly 
after a charge. Probably cavalry di’essed in.,khaki would he 
much assist'd liy always wearing distinctive caps. All the 
^ same it is very remarkable how quickly the men rally in two 
j-o r more raukfr-as far as possiblq in their oAn troops or 
scjiuulrous, afterwiiuTis finding their proper places when 
opportunity occurs. 

Dimnntrnlt'd action . — The necessity oF dismounted fire 
a<diou is a]ipr(®ated ; it is not however alwa3'S used judi- 
ciously. On 3rd August one diyjsioual commander (Red), 
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sending a few luoimted troops forward, sehM^ted a ]iositi()», 
in an open plain between tivo woods, in whicdi. to dismoiinr 
tire nfajority of his force, with the inevitable result tliat he 
was rolled up from the flank and had his guns eapjtnred. 

The dismounted schemes were n/t calculated to heighteji 
the general conception of dismounted fire action, and the 
configuration of the gi'ound did not lend'ltself to dismoinitcd 
attacks. The cavaliy accordingly did not gallop rapidly to 
points of vantage, dismount under cover, and pour in a'Volunie 
of fire, thus making use ofrlilieir superior mobility and keeping 
their horses close at ]iand. On the contrary, they dismountwl 
a Jong way from the position to be attaeke<l and adiunced 
over the open plain laboriously and slowly on foot, the Jed 
homes being left far behind. The fire effect must have con- 
sequently been small and there were no supports to reiuforce 
the firing line, which would have lost heavily duling the long 
and exposed advance. 

Long-range fire was never used to cover a dismounted 
advance. 

Cases of good employment of dismounted fire action did, 
however, occur. ''' 

On the 2nd]August a brigade commairier hid a dismounted 
squf^lron in a small copse and then mancnuvi’ed so as to draw 
the enemy past the copse, exposing him to a destructive flank 
fire, and then charged. 

On the same day a strong position was attacked hy the 
dismounted men of. the division. In this attack some of the 
regiments worked much better than others. One regiment 
took cover and skirmished very well, while others did not 
extend sufficiently. These advanced in exact lines without 
taking advantage of the ground, and the men crawled along in 
their big hoots and wliite uniforms on their hands and knees 
looking like large sheep, instead of rapidly doubling fr-oin 
cover to cover. Their movements showed generally that tlieir 
officers had not the most rudijnentaiy knowledge of liow a 
dismounted attack should be carried out. Xo long-range 
containing fire was employed and the troops did not overlap 
the flank and rear of the position suHicientJy, althongli they 
might haam done so unobseiwed. 

On 3rd August the advanced squadron of the cuirassiers 
delayed the enemy by dismounted fire, thus giving the main 
body time to come up and manoeuvre to a flank preparjjtory 
to charging. „ 

Tmvipet sounds and 'signals.- — TrumpeJ;. sounds are only 
made preparatory^ to and after the charge. Signals are used 
when they apply equally to all the troops in sight, otherwise 
orders are sent by orderlies. Flag signalling^is not used at 
all and semaphore is unknown. 
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Formations , — The usual rendezvous formation was what 
we call ^‘IJne of Massey.’’ A new formation frequ^^ntly 
arlopted ^on the rnove was ‘‘Double coliiina of Squadron 
coluiuDsd’ Tlie interval , between the two colurans varied 
accord iiig to the gixmnd. With four squadron regiments this 
ap]:)ears an excellent .^jnnation. » 

“Line of Squadron Columns” was also used, but the 
“ Doubly Column ” as above wa>s considered handier. 

When advciuciog as supports af^ reserves and exposed to 
artillery fire, the \formation of line of sqriadrons in column 
of sections at dcjdoj'ing distance was occasionally employed. 
This formation the Germans maintain is less vulnerable than 
“ Line of Squadron Columns/’ the frontage of the squadrons 
b(‘ing IchS, and llio d<ipth only five yards greater. 

When af.iproachlng the e^iemy the’ regimental commanders 
often rorle with, the brigadier, handing over tlie leading of 
tlicir regiments to the senior otficer present. And when 
tfie comma nders Avere with tlmir regimentB before the 
attack, the s<[ua(!ron leaders frequently rode with them, the 
nexT senior ineariwaile leading the squadrons. 

As the gi’ound \las well known only sufficient ground 
scouts were seiit to show that the necessity for theiaa is 
recognized. Those of a brig%de always, and those of a 
regiment if the ground appears difiicrdt, are in cliarge of 
an officer. ^ 

Great importance is attached to meii\iding closed up 
on <:J?l occasions. Squadrons, regiments, and brigades always 
ride at their regulation intervals and distances, no matter 
whether they are in column of route or charging. 

.ft is only by paying unremitting atten^on during the 
winter moiiths to the training of the horses, and the 
discipline and closed movements of a squadron, that such 
large l3odies of horsemen can be manoeuvred ::sYitliout con- 
fusion or (kisoi'der during the'* summer. ^ 

^Armament , — The cavalry are at present armed with a 
lance, sword and the 1898 Mauser carbine sighted up to 
1,200 metres (1,320 yards), but the last is shortly to be 
changed to a short rifle, it is understood. Trumpeters and 
non-commissioned office.rs are armed with ^revolver, 1883 
pattern, and sword, but it is in contemplation to substitute 
the Ih'owning pistol for the rex^olver. 

Eqi{ij)ment,--^he carbine is carried in a bimket on the 
off side in the/rea*? of the saddle. An equipment was on 
trial for carrying the carbine or rifle on ^the man. About 
20 such equipments were in use in one of the Guard Ulan 
regiments, but^t was pronounced unsatisfactory and will 
not be adopted. « 
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In some squadrons a certain nnmber of saddles Avere 
being experimented vritli, the tre^s of AAdiieh are made of 
papier mache, with iron arches, and Avith a loathe]' detacliable 
seat in one piece. These saddles are 2 lbs. lighter tlian 
the ordinary saddle. They liave ifeen oii trial tV)r tavo or 
three ^years and seem to have worn very well, and are likely 
to )]e adopted as they have heeu most fa\v>ura!jly repoi’fed 
OIL Adjustable trees with hinges have also been fried Imt 
discardeil, owing to the hinges constantly breaking. 

The wallets carried a*re very large, heavy and <*upaeio]iK. 
They have* pockets ^aitaclle^l on the outside Ibr horse slices 
and animnriiliou, and a canvas roll umlernca’tk f<M' a cliaug(‘. 
of nndei'clothing. 

A mess tin of somewhat heavy metal, in a, hea\ y loatlier 
case, is carried on the near side agaiiist*the sw<)|;<l scaldiard. 

It has a till cover which Van be used as a cup orrirying pan ; 
a handle for the cover is carried separately in the mess tin. 
The total iveight, in the leather case, is probably about 10 lbs. 
These mess tins, it stated, lA’-ere found very useful in 
vSoLith-West Africa, and were preferred j^o squadron kettles 
for cooking purposes. 

Forage- Ration, — The daily ration'" per horse at Alien 
ClnffjoAA’' Avas 11 lbs. or 12 lbs. of oats, 5dbs. hay, and 3 lbs. 
straw. [The field forage raflon (Kriegs-Ratmi) is 13 lbs. 

31 oz. oats, 5 lbs. 8t oz. hay and 3 Ihs. 4/}r oz. straw.] 
Tlie extra pound of oats vriis for tl'ie heavy cavalry. The oats 
seemed to be of very good quality. 

Shoeing. — The shoeing, and material used, appeared guod. 
Three methods are used for roughing horses, viz. : — 

i. By stuffing the frog Avith twisted straAc lope fgenei'ally 

used Alhen embarking horses to prevent slipping on 
gangAAmy and decks). 

ii. By pouring a compound into the frog. 

iii. roughing AAdth nails.^ 

The last method is the most satisfactory. 

Horse Artillery. — Every cavalry division wlieri mobilized' 
has a brigade of horse artillery attachefl to it- 'J’he two 
brigades present at tliese inanceuvres were armed with tlie 
new ’96 n/A 191:5 equipment. 

Indirect fire never seemed to he employed, aiul'diemejhods 
usually aclopteil hy hoi-se ai'tillery in coming into action 
were frequently ignored. The guns were _ ciriven boldJji^ 
up on to the skyline when there was arkple ' time foi* man- 
hairdling them into position. Only once was it noticed that 
they were manhandled into position, an^ this was on 
8tli August, when the Emperor was commanding the cavalry 
corps, ' I 
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On one occasion in order to cov'er tlie flank marcli of a 
brigade of cavairj’-, the horse artillery came into actiop at 
3,-300 yards range exposed to the fire of a hostile battery. 

Xo attempt of any kind was ever made at concealment of 
th« gnus, and the horses were usually kept very close up in 
action. * 

Frequently when coming rapidly into action, the only 
thonglLyvas to get the guns off as quickly as possible, often 
witliout any attempt being made to lay them, nor was this 
neglect dieeked by the officers. Tfie horse artillery marches 
near the 1it‘ud of the column, and under all circumstances 
comes into aclka’ very quickly by galloping on ahead of the 
cavalry, who pivot on it and manoeuvre so as to expose the 
enemy us far as possible to its fire. 

The gnns4dways Have an escort, which sometimes remains 
too close, to tliein, sittitijns on their horses and never 
flismounted. 

Mavlnne Clitn Tadks. — llaclune guns in the German army 
are treated a.s a snparato arm like artillery, and are formed 
intd*seetions < AhtcliJiiiguni. (Equivalent to a battery, being 
composed of fJ guns ^tul 3 ammunition wagons. For full 
description of oi-gunization and equipment, see Report on 
Foreign Mameuvres,' 1905, pa^je 98). The 'personnel 
trained during the whole of their service with machine 
guns. The result is consequently that they are all experts, 
both pradifally and theoretically. The arm is therefore an 
cxcc]iti(iual]y st)*ong factor both in attack and defence. 

'Rie officers in command of the two sections at Alten 
Grabofr handled their commands well, took every advantage 
of C(n*er, and made good use of their guns. In one or two 
cases iliey a]!]>ear(>d to ignore the fact that detection by the 
horse artillery meant being put out of action, and remained in 
action exposed to artillery fire at 3,000-3,500 yards. On 
the 2nd -\ngnst a squadron of the 1st Dragoon Regiment 
succeeded, 4ianks io the cover of a wood, in approaching 
a machine gun battery unobserved, and in capturing it 
witirout a shot being fired at them. 

It is diiliculf for cavalry to distinguish machine guns 
from horse artillciy at a distance, the only striking difference 
heing tiie team of four horses instead of six aijd the absence 
of the rnomited detaclmients. Accordingly reconnoitring 
patrol:? generally only report “guns.” 

Tlie sledge rrrounting is an excellent arrangement; it 
tables the gun to b«* rapidly carried or dragged into position, 
and it remains steady in any position when firing, which is 
not the case with a tripod mounting. ' 

The Germai^idea of working their machine guns in 
bqj^teries has many advantages over opr Eingle-^un system. 
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If a gun goes wrong tlie voliinie of tire is iiof. ilaiigeirniHly 
deerrased. 

The guns are iiiKler the rorniaand of a speeialibt \vh<^ 
rlira’oiighly understands liow thej" eap he luoht advantageously 
used, and above all, the general (*(>rnrnanding knowing he 
has a valuable weapon at his disposed, gives tl]t‘ matter 
thought bow best to use it. They are extremely moj/de, the 
four lionses being able to drag them anywlauv ; i^os.sibly mi 
service six wouhl bo reqiip’ed for licavy going. Hie iliiaidi- 
ments are mounted on Vhe carriages, ami a^s they have no 
horses to look after/the guns are brought in a^nd out of actiem 
with, great celerity. Eacli section always lias an 

Mac]iin.e gtiH. range- find — Each, section had a prisnmtii*. 
range-finder witli a special trained noii-coinmissioncd olliccr 
to work it. This instrument is the same as ^ that seem at 
the IiTiperial mananivrcs (see poge 7f)), and consists of u 
cylinder about 3 feet long, and 3 inches in tliarneter. t)n 
one side of the cylinder near each eml is an aj^erlinn witli 
lenses. On the other side in the centre of the (.yvlinder is an 
eye-piece which can be adjusted to fom^s. On tlie rigid of 
the eye-piece and parallel to t1ie instrument is a drum 
spirally graduated in metres, and also a pointer. When 
travelling it is luicked in a leather ease ami cai-rierl on oiio of 
the gun carriages, 

( Uivalry irauspoHr—TlxB ordi naiy t ransp ai with i he 
cavalry consists of a \xuy lieavy wagon dmwnhy four horses. 
It is merely an^ adaptation of the lieavy agricultui-a! cart 
of the country, and is certainly far too heavy for tlie uj’dbuny 
troop horse. 

The lock is so small that it reriuires a A'ery wide rogd in 
which to turn i;pund, hut the wagon is veiy strong and woidd 
stand a great deal of rough work. 

Oomm-unieation in the Field. — The autlioihhis are being 
pressed to introduce a system of regiimmfal signallers on 
much the &ame lines as in emr army. Honm aUmapts have 
been mhde to carry out this project, but i1 lias bt^en found 
impiossible to train the men properly and kf'‘ei> them up to 
the required standard of efficiency, owing to the anmnni of 
other work Jiecessaiy to their training as soldiers^ At present 
signalling is taught at the Seliool "of dVIcgraphy at. Berlin. 
One officer and one non-commissioned ollltur jkt regiment 
attend annuall}?'. 

On the^ ngirch from Berlin to Altcm Orabo\v, the tr( sops 
manoeuvred under service conditions, and the telegraphy 
practised signalling and was made nmelr use of, 

' Cavalry telephone eqidp^neM—Exeij cavahy regimmit 
has a field telephone with 6 kilometres (gf miles) of wire. 
Speaking instruments and “ buzzers are used. The equip- 
ment is carried by three^men, each carrying tAvo reels of wire 
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ill liis ivallets. The reel is made of papier maelie and holds a 
Icilouietre (,j'tlis mile) of ,^Yire. Jlhe existing telegraph ^wires 
are also very largely used. 

d/yfnrs.— Motor bicycles hare been tried and found extremely 
useful, psiiecially for communicating with detached S(iu|,drons 
of eai-aliy. ^ This t? 5 'steni is said to be strongly recom- 
mended, by (ieneral von Bernliardi. 

Tn *fine of war men in possession of motor bicycles would 
bi'ing them with them on rejoining ,the colours. 

tJmxilnj lio'rntii . — Tlie lioi-ses were on the whole a very 
good class, the majority of them being bred in Prassia and 
.Ha novel’. 

In orilei- to encourage the farmers to breed, the government 
sells tliciii tii’u or tluue year old mares for two to three hundred 
marks ! lOh to Ifd.), provkled they undertake to breed and to 
give govt'i’miicnt first refusal of the jxning stock. Good 
stallions are also ]iusted about the country. 

All rcniouiils are bought as three-year olds and kept for 
oii^' year hclbre lit‘iiig issued to the troops. The average 
■prices arc alioui as follows: — 

a. ( lanle dll (,Ior].?s and Cuirassiers - 1,200 marks (601.) 

b. I.’laiis and Dragoons - - 1,000 „ (SOI.) 

c. Hussars - - 800 „ (401.) 

iui an? heavy horses, much the same stamp as those of our 

Household (Javali’i*. , 

ib'l resemble our lancer horses. ' 

*t') A small wiry lior.se bred in East Prussia, height about 
1”) liands, showing Arab blood plainly. Would be most 
valnjilile on active service, and is said to be capable of great 
and snstaineil exertion. ,, 

Xu I'et.’ds were taken on parade and troops never off-saddled, 
aliliough ilicy frequently dismounted and slackened girths and 
shifted saddles wlieii opportunity occurred. , 

111 the "* lhnidb(.)ok of the (xerman Amiy, 1906,” ik is stated 
tlii,'!’!' are oti j.iack horses to a regiment; but this is not the 
•n.’ase. 

The horses generally are capable of great exertion and 
long days.* The iioiirs were usually from 6 or 7 a.ni. till 
12 to H60 p.m., with only a short time for rest while the 
conferences, wei't? going on. Undoubtedly tlie horses showed 
^ sign!? of what they had been through, but even a single rest 
day enabled thewi. to pick up a good^deal. ’’ i 

Aluiiy of the lollops of 2 miles to 2|- miles long were 
covered at a collected pace without undue exhaustion. 

, I’hc HchiiiiHtujH-Fferde, i.e. horses that' require sparing, 

parade witli r sqiiadrons and are then sent to some central 
ijpot where they wail till the raampuvring is over, rejoining 
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tlieir squadrons for the march past, which takes place daily 
at the end of the morning’s work. 

it is veiy noticeable how well the horses arc tminetl ; they 
never nm away in a charge or shake their heads about in 
the ranks, in spite of the fact that lances are carried. This^ is 
attrihntahle to the i-efresher courses every Iiorse has tu go 
through year!}’ from October till ilan.-h, and to wliich so 
much importance is attached that the Kaiser him'self sees 
each squadron of the guard cavalry at the end of the winter 
training to jrtdge how- ''th^ training of the Itorses lias 
progressed. . 

They appeared, however, not to have hud imieli ]jrjictice in 
jumping from the difficulty some of them hud in crossing 
even small ditches. 





(In addition to the foregoing manoeuvres, bridging opera- 
tions took place on the Oder, and pioneer manomvres on the 
Rhine. Detailed accounts of these ojjerations will l^e published 
separately and in a confidential form.) f' f 
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Tlae Grand nianoe^uTes took place in tlie couiitiy to the 
west of Lake lifaggidre, between the Simplon Pass, JSfovara 
and Irrea, the area in which the opposing forces came into 
collision being about the southern end of the Lake of Orta, 
and between the southern end of LaKe Maggiore and Biella. 

STREN'GTn AXD Co.MPOSITION OP THE OPPOSING FoECES. 


Red Force. 

Commanaer : — Lieut.-General MiUnoni d’Intignano. 
IsT Army Corps: Lieut.-General Barbiebi. 


Furniutioiu 

m ■ 

j 

1 Personnel. 

1 

Omiai. 

Horses. 

hifactry {/i7 battalions) - ; 

1 

i 10,800 

_ 

220, 

Cavakv (<*» S(|mu irons) - 

i 700 


670 

Artillery (i(i bat teriofi) ^ ^ 

I ■ 1,495 . 

04- 

72g 

Engineers, 2 conipanies uf sappers • , 

„ i ooinijariy of telegrupbists - 

312 


40 

3 aranunution column.s • * " 1 

! 150 


210 

$ divisional field LT>spitalH - - - , 

1 corpjH field hospital 

1 310 

'1 

, — 

81 

i red cross field h«.«|>ital - - 

1 remvvij field hospital - 

i 310 

! 


81 

Supply services - - - - 

630 

— 

280 

l^t Army Corps : Total - . 

14,607 

1 

64 

2,302 




iU-RD Army'- Corps: Lieut.-General Costantini. 



Personnel, 

m 

G-uns. 

^ Horses. 

infantry (26 liattalions) 

10,400 

■ ■ 

: 210 

Cavalry (6 squadrons) 

710 

— , ■ 

670 

Artillery (16 bn!tteriea) - 

1,495 

64 

800 

Engineers, 2 companies of sappers 

1 [ 312 


40 

,, 1 coinpaiiy of telegraphists - 

1- 

3 ammunition colmnns - - - 

150 

210 

3 diviHonal field hospitals 

1 310 


81 

1 corps field hospital - - - 

1 


81 

„ _1 red cross field hospf^l 

310 


1 reserve field hospital 

Supply services 

) •_ 

550 

— 

280 

.Oird Army Corps : Total - 

14,237 

• 64 

2,372 

Total. lied A 



28,844 

128 

4,674 
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Blue Force. 

Commander LiEUT.-GfeKERAL Rouier. 


IIsD Army Corps: Liect-Geseral CioiRAN’. 


^ Formation. I 

■■ ■ 1 

PersonneliT 

Duns. 

il..irs.is. 

Infantry (2(i battalions) 

_ 1 

10, 4"!* 

, 

-r 2m 

Arliilery (ifJ batteries) - ^ ^ 


1,4IM( 

64 

720 

Cavalry (0 stpiai irons) 

*• 

. 715 . 

— 

070 

En.t?ijiL‘ers. 2 companies of^sappors 

- 

(■ 314.. 


40 

,, 1 company of telegraphists 



• ■■ ■ f , ■ . 

H aiimnmit ion columns - 


150 


2!o 

3 divisional fielil lK.)Spitais - 


300 



1 corps tield hospital 

.. . 

1 



1 red cross iield hospital 

- 

1 320 , 


81 

1 reserve lieid ho.spiral - 

- 

1 



Bupply services - - ♦ - 

- 

550 


2m 

Ifnd Army Corps ; Total - 

> 

14,230 

64 

2,202 

7tii Division : Major-General rSAPiiUJ. 

f , 

Formation. 

f 

Personnel 

Cuns. 

1 Worses. 

Infantry (11 battalions) 

r 

4,400 


1 iT 

Artillery (5 batteries) 

- 

465 

20 

i ■■■ .250 

Engineer^ (1 company of sappers) 

- 

.125 

r 

! 12 

Ammunition column f- 

- 

40 

— 

I 70 

Fivisionalfield hospital 

- 

102 

. — 

29 

Sup][.)]y section 

- 

44 

— 

C'O 

7th Division, Total 


■ 5,185 ■ 

20 

468 


Cavalry Division : Major-General Mattioli. 


■ 

2 brigades (2 fegi merits, 6 squadrons 

. 2,800 


2,r,so 

each = 2-^ squadrons). 



Artillery (2 batteries horse artillery) 

190 

|. ■ 8 

iOO 

Cyclists (1 coinpan}") 

120 ■ 

: 


Divisional field hospital 

105 

i ■ ■ ■ 

28 " 

Beserve hospital - - - - 

105 


30 

Bupply services - ~ . 

46. ■ 


10 

Cavalry Division, Total 

3,366 

! 

2,848 

Totals Blue Army - 

22,790 

1 92 " i 

5.r>o8 

Bed and Bl^e A^^inies together, Total 

51,634 

; po 

10,282 

. . '.-.(f. .■ ...■ .1 


! 



in addition, tlie director of operations had the Hluiving at 
his disposal; — I*" wireless telegraphy park -with 6 stations, 
2 companies railway engineers, 1 company telegvaph engineers, 
and 1 section of antomobilists. 
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All tlicse were regarded as neutral, as was also a four-gun 
batteiy of 7-5 cm. (3-mch) Krupp Q.F., new model, steel 
guns, wliieli_ was to be reported on by tlie committed of 
inc£uiry ap]jointed by Parliament. 

, , t ' ■ ■ 

COUXTEY. , 

The iwo great lines of approacli from the north down 
the Ya\ (f Aosta and from the Siiiiplon converge towards the 
plains rd' Novara. The descent the highest Alps to the 
plains is si id derc and lateral eoramniiicatioii between columns 
rnarctiing on llio two main roads towards Novara is impossible 
until, in lim foothills, the .r(.>ad is reached ruoning from Lake 
iIaggiorf% rhi the s(mt1i mid of the Lake of Orta, Boigosesia, 
and Bielluj in Inva. ^ Tlie inonntains are xeiy steep, and are 
pruclicadiy iiTt passable for all troops l^it infantiy, and in many 
^places mmi this tirin cauiird^hperate off tlie roads. The plains, 
loo, an* diilicult to traverse, on accuiiut of vineyards and otlmr 
cultivation, and the numerous jiatural and artificial water- 
elmniuds. In the valhws and plains, villages and towns are 
nui^mrous, and the 7)opulation is considerable. 

KA’n:uH OF 'ruE Opebatioks. 

The general idea w;is that*'tlie Italian, army (Blue) was 
engaged willi (be bulk of its forces against an enemy beyond 
tke svestcuai rr'»ii,tio,rs of Italy. . , 

A R(‘ii coliiriui, coining from tlie Simjilon and pushing 
asiik small Him* detucbinoiils, bad occupied Domodossola, and 
its cavaliu' liail reached th'iiavasso. Anotiier Red column, 
haviyg overcome the resistance of the fortress of Bard, bad 
rcuclictl Ivrca, occupied Znbiciui, and pushed its cavalry on to 
Cerri<.)iH!. ’ 

Blue was collecting considerable forces at Novara. 

•• NahuXtu’e. 

• On (ho 2Tth .\ngnst the lllrd Red Army Corps, moving 
bn bofh sides of (he Lake of Orta, continued its march south 
witli the object of effecting a junction with the 1st Army 
Corps, \v]rK.'li was marching north-east towards the southern 
end Of tlic lake. The Blue cavalry division,wus despatched 
west\vard witli orders to ‘check the 1st Red Oorpis, wdiilst the 
Blue main fbree pushed north, ^ 

Oil the ?)((oi August, after desultory fighting, Blue 
Hucetjeded in inle”posing between the 1st and Illrd Red 
Coi-ps, but was subsequently compelled to^wdtlidra^v, oiring 
mainly to the iiieffectnal work of its cavalry' division. 

I'hc. two R<^ corps gained touch on the I st September, 
lyul, pushing Blue southwards, concentrated a few miles 
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soutli of tlie Lake of Orta on the 2iid September. On this 
day the Bine cavalry '-division was withdrawn from Blue’s 
left &nd operated against the left ffank of Ited’s lllrd Corps. 
It was, however, driven.; hack, and the whole Blue force was 
continuing its retirement southwards when the maiimuvres 
were^ brought to a close. 

f 

Method of Oonductiko the Manieuvhes. 

The clay’s work tisnSKy comm eueed at about 6 a.m. and 
lasted till midday. The 31st August was aTest-day and at 
midday on the 2ncl Septeinher the manceux'res were stopped, 
altogether, instead of continuing till tlie 6th September as 
had ]3een originally proposed. 

It was intended that the operations bf carried out 

as far as possible und§r servic/3 conditions, and that the 
commanders sliould have absolute freedom of action. In 
reality, however, this was far from being the ease, and com- 
manders were frequently hampered by instnictions issued by 
the Directing Staff. Outpost troops wer^^ forljidden to niove 
before 4 a.m. and other troops before 5 ynm., whilst the main 
body of the Blue amiy which should «have marched on the 
e veiling of the 27th August, was not allowed to move before 
the morning of the 28th, r 

The average marches of the main bodies of the armies 
were about 11 or 12 miles a clay. Advanced troops occasionally 
did more. As the actual manceiivring was practically limited 
to about 7 hours of the day it cannot be considered tliat h^avy 
calls were made on the men. This was mainly due to the 
excessive fear of public opinion, more especially of the Press, 
which is continually giving exaggerated accounts of the 
hardships the ^troops undergo. The manoeuvres were thus 
robbed of much of their value and interest. 

Lieut.-General Saletta, Chief of the Geiieral Staff, acted 
as Director, 'and he was assisted by 32 officers, two of vliom 
were naval officers. 

Lieut.-General Pedotti was um|>ire in chief, and witli .him 
were 20 general officers as umpires, each with an A.D.C. and 
two assistant umpires, who were either field office3*s or captains. 
The -whole umpire staff thus comprised 83 officers, exclusive 
of the “ infonpation” staff, which consisted of 15 officers 
under the direction of Colonel Ruelle. About 50 motor ears 
were provided for the use of the directing staff, inspires, 
and '' infoiTxiation ” officers, a motor park -being formed at 
Borgomanero and another at Maggiora. large proportion 
of the cars were the imivate property of civilians avIio lent 
their services for The manoeuvres. 

A convenience to all concerned was issue every 
morning early, by tho directing staff, of maps on a scale of 
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1/100,000, sliowing the position of all troops on the preceding 
evening, together with a brief summary of the day’s operations 
and a forecast of probable 'baovements. ’> 

. Remarks. 

The three Arms ^mhined . — The small bodies of cavalry 
attached* to the two Red columns and to the Blue main 
body '4?orkcd -well with the Bersaglieri and cyclists as 
advanced tujops. Owing to the nnture of the ground, there 
was, however, little scope at any period, for the combined 
action of all three amis, for artilleiy positions were very 
limited, the lields of fire restricted and the steep bilk 
rendered it e.vtremely difficult for the guns to he brought 
into action. ’ 

■ m 

Infantry . — Idiere is little to add to previous reports on 
the infantry. The men were quiet and obedient but seem 
to have little dash or keenness. On the march there is much 
straggling, lire discipline is very indifferent and the care of the 
rifl 4 ‘ irmch neglected, ddm tactical handling left a great deal 
to be desired on the part of the company officers, whose authority 
seemed insufficient, aln physique and quality the Bersaglieri 
were much superiot; to the other infantry, but their u^iin- 
telligent tactical handling ancUinefficiency in the use of the 
rifle must det ract largely from the value they might otherwise 
have. All the troops seemed rather apathetic and depressed, 
and the oHicers appear too old and iacki-ig in energy and 
in tire capacity to inspire their men with life and vigour. 

It is clear that all ranks suffer very much from the 
condition of depdeted cadres in which the Italian army 
always finds itself. As half the stength of^ the companies 
consisted of reserve men (Richiamati,) it follows that normally 
the companies rvotiH only be about 40 strong, a state of 
affair's which is not conducive to efficient training. 

Camirj. — -Tlie manoeuvrfis gave little scope ^ for the 
employment of cavaliy in its true role. The small force 
.mill (‘acii (..>f the main columns was employed rather to assist 
the Bersaglit'ri and cyclist infantry to hold advanced points, 
destroy briTlges, Ac., than for purposes of genuine recon- 
naissance, The cavalry regiment detached from the Blue 
cavalry division did good work in hinderi.lg the advance 
eastwi'd of, the 1st Army Corps, but, with this exception, the 
action of tiie tiyvaliy division had peracticaBy jio influence 
whatever on the course of events. 'There is little to record 
concerning the cavalry generally beyond -what has been 
reported in former years. ■» 

Artillcrjii.- 2 lWlie artillery had two types of guns in the 
field. The' divisional artillery had the 75 a steel guns, and 
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the corps artillery the old 87b hvonze guns. T!ie country 
was unfavourable for this arm, but on several oticasionn 
individual 1)atteries were well enf|)ioye(l with the advanced 
infantry. The employment of the artillery in larger masses 
disclosed the primitive methods reported on former occasions. 
Indirect lire was never resorted to, and lines of batteries 
were brought into action on the cresf line of liills witJnii 
short range of infantry in great strength. Telescopes, range- 
finders, aiul telephones were ail eonspicrious by tlieir absence. 
Chin-teains were kepi d£)m in rear of the batteries in action, 
in positions where they must iiave suflereAl heavy loss in 
actual warfare. 

Eiujineerb *, — Tliere was little work for the erigioc^ers with 
the colmnns. Simulated demolitions and re]>airs were pracUised 
on a few oc'casions at the commeueemefit of llig manauivi‘es, 
])ut thei'e was absolutely no entrenching on elthei* side, eitber 
by tlie ijifantry, artillery, 07* engineers, i]<nther wais any 
attcni|)t made to indicate the defence of localities. 

Very good, work was, however, done !:>y tlie engineers in 
laying tlie telegrapli and telephone lines for the use of ^ the 
directiiig and umpire staff, ajid in lianflling the 6 wireless 
telegraph stations. Tlie engineers hu charge of the auto- 
mobiile park were also most UBeful, The^arrny has many very 
clever and keen engineer sp^ialists, and therefore technical 
work of a scientific character was generally well curried out ; 
but the field engineers, that is the sapper e^^mpatiies, ^vere 
but litlile utilizec^ 

Medical Sei^oices. — Witli eacli arni}" corps was a complete 
Red Cross field hospital of 50 beds, working under tbe direction 
of the army m.e<iical staff under exactly the same conditions 
as the service field hospitals. With the 1st Army Corps there 
was also a re^rve field hospital of 100 beds, and for the 
Red army a base field hospital of the reserve with 200 beds. 
The Blue army base field hospital of the reserve had only 
100 beds. All these units -are said to have, done well 
and received a numlier of cases of n.unor acci<ients and 
minor illnesses. The sanitaiy arrangements on tlie wlmle 
were very good. 

Field Telegraphy and Telephones. — No now apparatus was 
tiled this year, but a more extensive use was made of 
telegraphs aiub: telephones than lias Jiitherlo been aitempted. 
The public telegmph. lines wuthin the area of tljit manauivres 
had each a temporary military air-line attac|.|ed. Jn addition 
telephones -were used to^ connect divisional with, arioy corps ^ 
and army headquarters, and the directing staff headquarters 
with those of bo% of the opposing armies. 

Wireless Telegraphy . — Tlie usual Marcoifi^xapparatus was 
used, and six stations were employed, each, witli l.wo vehicles. 
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llie new motor one-veliicle station was not n.sed. The wireless 
tehegrapliio installations \Yorked excellently except on the 
night of August 31st, when there was very heavy rain and a 
ihnnderstonu. 

' — A’isnal signalling was practically unknown, 
although adiniraljle stTvlions were nearly always availahle". 

MaeMne (juiik — A two-guu section of Alaxiins Avas issued 
for trial to the inriuitry, anil two sections to the cavalry. The 
infantr,y Maxims Avere mounted on light Avhceled carriages 
and the' cavalry gnus fin pack-saddles. Doth descriptions of 
mounting are said tiA lia\''e keen satisfactory, and infniitely 
superior to tlie cliunsy Aiiounting used last year at the cavaliy 
rnanceuvres. 

— Tliere wa« no cliange 4u the transport arrange- 
ments, 1)iit I ho old model \faigoiis are slowly being replaced 
1)y tbe new type with. s]n*ings. Ahont ton 24-H.P. motor 
wagons were on trial lor supiply inrrposes. Tliey were found 
very useful, but a definite type lias not yet been adopted. 
8in?i!L motors, such ^as tlie Ford two-seated 15--18-H.P., costing 
160/., were highly s^obeu of; tlu^se were used for canying 
staff (diicei's, (listribiiting orders, and collecting reports. 

Sijslem of SNppljj, — Eacdi division .had its own supply 
section, d'he Jst Army Ckirps bad furtlier a supply section, 
2 supply coloiTins (with .birec! vehicles), a bakery, and a^.'eserve 
boots and supply section. The Illrd Artliy Corps had an 
ad^nanced magazine for daily supplies, and an advanced field 
bakery and cattle jiark ; there w^as also a snpi)ly section, and 
supply column (with hired vehicles), for the corps troops. 
The su])ply services for Blue were organized in a similar 
manner. The supply sections provided meat and hay, and 
the advanced magazines bread or rice, bacon, salt, coffee, 
sugar, oats, and compressed fo.rage. Wine was purchased by 
the supply officers locally, a«id also straw for *Bleeping on. 
All tiie supplies were punctually received hy the troof)s except 
jtli^ straw, wliicii could riot always be obtained, and dried 
foliage was sometimes substitutecL 

Billets^ ^hirouaes, and watering arrangements. — Special 
aJTaogemeiits \ce.re made only in the case of the staffs of 
armies and of tlie directing and umpire st^fs. The troops 
bivo^acked-'in their small tents, but no special arrangements 
were made either for bivouacking' or wate?.'ii^'. Streams 
were numerous ai#!, excellent water wuis everywhere easily 
obtainable. « 

Gydists. — Bie Bersaglieri cyclists on their small folding 
machines did Scellent woi’k. Cyclist companies are becoming 
^iiore and more a feature of the Italian army. 


Mweellaueous, — Tlie general staff of the Italian army 
eojjsists entirely of officers of a ver^" high degree ol education 
and tech nical training, but they are greatly lacking in 
practi(*al knowledge of the handling of l3-oo|.)s, 'Jliis was 
exemplified by the feeble and hesitating manunivrlng of tjie 
two oj^i^osiiig armies, and any interference on tlie part of the 
directing staff cannot wholly account fo"? the niiineroiis oppor- 
tunities whicli were missed by both sides of carrying cjut a 
plan of action which promised to yield decisive msults; 

In spite however of die shortcomings of the slalT, ii.io 
ItaliaJi aroiy is iimlonbtedh* making rapirl t^ihies fowurds 
efficiency, and the imogress would, be jm.)re hiarked Init fm' 
the extreme weakness of all hnt cavalry units. It is this 
weakness which hampers training and constitutes one of the 
chief obstacles to further advancement. ^ 
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Gr:K|ind. Manoeuvres. > 

Tk\ Xiraiicl mauoenvres lasted from the L5th to the 
lOili ^Nhovemiier, both days iuchtsive. They were led up to 
by brigade _uud_ divisional mananirre!? in such a manner that, 
wlien tlie iJi visional manveuvres came to aw end, the divisions 
wore found to be in the area assigned to them in the (ieneral 
Idea of the (irand niaufelivres. 

S'ritKNfiTfr AST) COJU'OSITION OF Tip OPPOSING FoBCES. 

The following troops took part: (luard, 1st, 3rd, and 
lotli Divisions, the 1st and 2nd Cavuhy Brigades, the 1st and 
2nd Field Artilleiy Brigades, 1st and 2nd Battalions of Heavy 
Ailjllery, 2 Light %idging Corps, a Pontoon Corps, 2 Balloon 
Sections, and some Tolejvhone Sections. 

During the Crandi niananivres these troops were fonned 
into an Eastern and a Western army of almost equal strength, 
eacli consisting of about 60 staff officers, 17,400 infantry, 
1,800 cavahy, 1,840 artillery, and 2,000 engineers and 
transport Irorqis, together with 12 heavy, 12(3 field, and 
64 machine guns, and 90 pontoons. n * 

Country. 

The Grand manoeuvres took place w.it]iiri an area, about 
50 m,iles lo33g and 25 miles broad, througli \fiiicli the Rivers 
.Kinu, Omoi, and Nagano and their tributaries flow north and. 
south, with a range of liills east and west of the Kinu and 
Nagano respectively. A double line of railway runs due 
north and south and another due east and west. TIiq^ country 
is ^ery much enclosed ; there are no fences, hut innumerable 
deep rice swamps, with clumps of bamboo, plantations of fir 
trees, small woods and innumerable mulberry bushes. The 
rice fields are obstacles almost as fomiidable as the rivers, 
being impassable except at certain places. There is an almost 
complete absence of stereotyped artillery politions, and the 
intric?ite iiat\ire of the country renders the ‘transmission of 
intelligence, wli£5i received, very difficult. ^ • 

Nature of the Operations. 

% 

General Id^ — An Eastern Army is retreating, after being 
separated into two parts, one moving east and the other 
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Rantei 


I’ll 


(iiiJ.yiuatvj south-east. Another pcirfiou of (Jie 

' east, is inovin^^ sontliwards. 

a W estern Anny js in pmsnit.' 



:\iETno].> OK CospL’OTtNG THE .MANTKrVitE.S. 

Ihe autumn inauunivros utut diviilf'd in-Ov d,,- • i 

eaolT <a-uiid uiuu<ruvr(>s A.i-lwllj*"' 

Jn laigade and divisional iiiancnuvrcs tlio divisional tm!t« 

',i" e:,"; . 'f 

each Hide a complete- tactical unit. 

ilu'iBion'i'j-tel’i'aA* wJi*"! * a fdri'"”* tlio 

from each re^jiment of cavalry Ihi-ec hattcripl / 

Jn. a n,l, f artiltay, a,„, . / ST«S^^ 

of engineers; this force mas made up ivith 7 
a coin]! Jete division Field hosnit-il? ■ ^ "‘VVo ippr^sent 
and siply eohimns\ve;-:1ig;ry 
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spectators watclied tlie operations with intelligent interest, 
many of Avliorn, provided* with a knapsack and blanket, 
followed the troops ; the children, too, of all the schools in 
the neighbourhood w'ere marched out to see the troops. 

A.t the saine time tlie villager, ivho did not understand 
the rulings of _ uniijir^s, had no pity for troops who were 
retreating, and in one chse the houses were closed against a 
regiment tvhieh was marching to the rear. 

Tile soldjeivi were veij keen, and entered most thoroughly 
into the spirit of the operations ; 'pei’liaps, however, their 
inteiligehce hus''Jiet'n over-rated. The whole spirit of the 
aiTuy is for fonmnl and attack, and it is a remarkable fact 
that there is a marked difference in the demeanour of both 
ollicers and men when retiring. In retreat the men were as 
near a state of, dejection as it is possible for Japanese soldiers 
to he. ^ 1 , 

Tlie value of the Grand manoeuvres was greatly climi- 
nisheil by the _ fact that the course of events was planned 
beiVu’cliaml, ■with the chief object of producing a grand 
spectacular ell'ect op, the last day near a particular position 
from which 1 lis Majesty could obtain a good view. 

lierieic. — (Jn the ehnclusion of the manoeuvres a review 
was held, the troops marching past in the following oi’de? : 
infantry, engineers, infantry maMiine guns, cavalry, cavalry 
machine guns, lielil artillery, heavy artillery. The sight was 
most impressive’. , 

At a big review in England or in India -fliere is always a 
certain amount of variety as each battalion comes swinging 
by, each in its own unifoim and to its own regimental tnne. 
Here ,in Japan variety is entirely absent. The uniform 
throTighout the army is the same. The different branches of 
the service are distinguished merely by different coloured 
collar badges, •while the regiments differ fi'om each other only 
in so far that the men have different regimental numbers on 
their collar badges. 

Tlien, again, the 48 battalions of infantry and the eiTgineers 
ina*hed past to the same tune, while after them came the 
mounted branches to another air. 

This monotony, this uniformity, added to, ratlrer than 
detracted from, tire impressiveness of the parade. It gave 
one the impression of innneirse power. -j 

Stesff. — The staffs of both the opposing armies were com- 
posed in a peculiar’ manner. In one of them ail ibe officers, 
♦ from the commander down to the youhgest adjutant, belonged 
to the General Staff ; "rn the other only officers of the. inspecting 
staff and of the military training departmen* were ernploj^ed, 
so that officers offi different departments had the opportunity 
of srrbmitting "hheir theoretical knowledge to a practical 
test. * 
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iiotewortliy feature in all tlie general and special ideas 
set tlironglioiit tlxe iiianoeiivres was tlieir siiaplieitT. ^lllieers 
were not called upon to solre intricate political arn:l strategical 
prol)leins, hut were set simple straiglitforward tasks. 

Japanese officers are most carefiffly trained in tlie art of 
giving and receiving orders, and they have a wonderful power 
of receiving and delivering long and eoniplicated orrlers 
wltliout a mistake. the moment of entering tiie service, 

all officers and men are coostantly being '■practised in tliis 
memory training. The system of issuing duders is to give 
them out verbally and for the reciprents to write them down. 

It was perfectly amazing to hear a divisional eliief of the 
staff giving out verbally without reference to, any notes, to 
representatives of units of the division, long and comidiealed 
orders. 

During manoeuvres, altliough bearer compani es, field 
hospitals, ammunition columns, and supply columns were not 
present, tliese units were referred to in all orrlers. 

All staff arrangements appeared to be perfect and every- 
thing seemed to work smoothly, one luasori being tliat, in tlie 
Japanese Army, there are no under-manned and o\'er-worked 
staffs, and every staff officeriJias liis work clearly defined and 
is never called upon to do the work of anyone else. 

It was particularly noticed how slow act were the 
responsible cori^ianders. Invaiiably before an attack, after 
the position had been reconnoitred, and wlien within striking 
distance, a pause of some hours would ensue. During this 
time the commander of the force, surrounded by his staff and 
the officers commanding units, would consult his map and 
discuss the b^st method of delivering the attack. The attack 
was only delivered after very deliberate and very lengthy 
preparation, but, when once delivered, it was carried through 
with uncju^nchable determination. 

BiUeting , — The ease and celerity with which large numbers 
of inen^vere billeted on the inhabitants and supplied witlrfood 
and forage appeared at first sight to be miraculous. Previous 
to the manmuvres, officers were sent to the districts in which 
they -were to take place to report upon the accommodation and 
supplies available. The general and special ideas were then 
drawn up, and the dates fixed upon which ^troops^ would 
billet in each village. Comniimication was ophiied with the 
village mayors, wdio -were informed of the number of men and.- 
horses and of the dates of arrival of the tfbops at their villages. 
The mayor then drew up a plan showing the billeting accom- 
modation of each house. Great secrecy was maintained, and 
it was not known by the units where they'^muld billet until 
orders arrived in the afternoon. On receipt of the billeting 
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orders the regimental adjutant and tire sergeant-major rode on, 
and after obtaining a list of the houses from the mayor, told 
them off to battalions. The adjutant and the sergeant-major 
of the latter unit arrived a little before the unit and told off 
the^houses to the companies. On the arrival of the companies, 
the'company sergeant-major, a first class soldier and a bugler 
went round the houses :^and detailed the number of men to 
each. The sergeant-major had strips of linen already pre- 
pared, on which he wrote the number of men and the section ; 
this he nailed up outside the house. , ,The owner of the house 
received, twopenue per head, and for this he had to provide 
bed-clothing, li^t, charcoal, and a hot bath. The senior 
soldier in each house was the billeting commander, and it 
was his duty to fill up a form, supplied for the purpose, 
stating the number of men for whom accommodation was 
provided. This he signed and handed, to the owner, who took 
it to the office of the mayeV. The latter then made out a 
complete bill, which was paid by the Intendant of the unit 
before it marched out. Thus much con-espondence was 
saved, very little transport was required, and the country 
peo;ple were pleased at being able to sell so much of their 
produce. 

Close billeting was’ practised three times. In this system 
units were allotted areas, and every house and shed in tHat 
area was utilised, the idea being to keep tbe units together. 
The officers eat the same food as the men, but very often the 
landlord produced some httle delicacy for them. » 

Umpires sometimes stayed at inns, go\^ernment paying 
one^hilling for food and lodging for one day. 

Umpires . — One hundred and nine officers, including 
attached or recording officers, were employed as umpires, 
30 with the Eastern Army and 32 with the Western Army, 
the remainder being central umpires. It was noticed that 
umpires spent a great deal of their time in scribbling in 
their note ^ooks and acting p,s critics, instead* of giving 
directions to the troops and so preventing, as far as possible, 
tmseal situations arising. 

Diaries . — On the conclusion of the manoeuvres every 
adjutant furnished a report on the doings of his unit, this 
being compiled from the diaries sent in by commanding 
officers. Every night on arrival in billet ^r bivonac the 
battalion adjutant wmuld sit down and, with his young officer 
assistant, go 'Ihrongh all the reports received during the day 
and compile a brief history of the doings of the' battalion. 

Maps . — All officers and many non-commissioned officers 
and men are very good at reading maps, and^eat importance 
is attached to Jlieir ability to do so. The greatest use is 
made of maps^and it was no uncommon sight to see aU 
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olEcers nmrcliing along with their maps open, checking them 
with the siirroimding .country. For the (Ji'aiid maruxnivres 
a niap in four sheets was issued on a scale of .vuu uv- hi the 
cavalry 100 sets of this special inanceMvre map were issued 
to each regiment, so that every officer and noii-'Comi'nissiQned 
offioer was provided with a set. In the infantry maps were 
issued only to officers, who lent theffi to non-coniniissioned 
officers when required ; some of the latter, liowever; provided 
themselves with maps at their own exjiense, such niaps cost 
Ls*. l\d. In the artillei^^aps were issued to oue~third of the 
men, hut as the officers hoiight their ovm it lisiially happened, 
that 50 per cent, of the men possessed them. It was par-- 
ticnlarly noticed tliat non-coinmissioiied officers and men 
of the artillery were constantly practising map reading when 
on the inarch, and scouts and orderlieS were a1,)le to describe 
accurately by the map^the positjon of the enemy. The maps 
actually in use were generally carried in the pocket or in the 
side of the boot. 

Amvmnition , — The allowance of blank ammunition for 
the Grand manoeuvres was as follows Infantry, <S0 rounds 
per rifle ; cavaliy, 30 rounds per carbine ; engineers, 10 rounds 
per rifle ; transport corps, 10 rounds j:>er rille ; inacliine gun, 
3^00 rounds per gun ; field artillery, 100 rounds per gun ; 
heavy artillery, 50 rounds p^vgun. 

The cost of S.A.A. blank is approximately one-third of 
that of ball ammunition. ^ 

Covimimicatioji —On the whole the arrangements for 
communication were disappointing, and no improvexj-xents 
seem to have been introduced since the late war. 

General . — No one who watched the manceuvres coiiljl help 
thinking that the Japanese have learnt a lesson from the bad 
shooting of the Russians which they will have to unlearn 
when they meet troops who can shoot. Some of the attacks 
•witnessed were perfectly ridiculous and could never have 
succeeded."^ ^ 

As isx as tactics alone were concerned the foreign observer 
was most impressed by the following points : — apparently 
perfect staff work, invariable close artillery support, the 
value of machine guns, and the impossibility of many of the 
infantry attacks. 

Infantry ^cotits—Vseiul infomiation of the inoveineiits 
of The enemy and of his dispositions wns sometimes sept back 
by the vanguard skiiinishers, and whenever it" was required 
to search '"any special locality an officer’s*' patrol, consisting.^ 
of from three to eight men, was detailed for the purposed 
Beth officers and men, in attack as well as in defence, were 
frequently observed climbing houses and trees to gain a good 
view of. the surrounding country. Each c^npany carried a 
long rope to assist in tree climbing. The Japanese are 
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wonderfully clever at tHs, and on several occasions men were 
seen sitting in trees almost destitute of branches. A position 
was_ sometimes disclosed V the fact that some article of 
equipment was seen amongst the branches glittering in the 
sun. Bicyclists were never used as scouts, and no bicycles 
have been officially issued to regiments. i 

Infantry support to eavah-y . — A battalion was always 
detailed as a support to the independent cavalry, and usually 
one or two companies were told off ta accompany the divisional 
regimeut. Tliq men were lightly eqiiipped, carried no 
knapsaclcs, anrl_ covered the ground in a remarkable manner. 
On one occasion two .companies of supporting infantry 
covered 14 miles in three hours. 

Infautry JnrmatiOns unchr fire . — Under long range rifle 
fire — 1,400-2,01)0 yanls — regiments Were formed in echelon 
from the centre or from 'both flanks, and battalions in 
lines of company columns. These columns, however, 
gradually gave way to lines of skirmishers at from one 
to two paces inter\;pl. 

InfcDtlry attack . — The normal extension at the commence- 
ment of the attack whs two paces. Each company extended 
one section, keeping two sections in support. When a section 
was sent up in support the 'existing intervals were filled 
and the whole was divided up into two sections, the same 
procedure bein'g adopted when the third section was sijnt up. 

Fire was opened immediately the first sections had 
extSiitled and before the firing-line had been reinforced by 
supports. The Tireadth of the rushes corresponded to the 
frontage occupied by the whole company. From 400 to 
200 yards the men appeared to be far toon close together 
to use their rifle.s effectively, but doubtless on service 
casualties would prevent such a state of things. On one 
occasion lOo men were noticed croxvded in , on a front 
of 30 yard-s. ' ^ 

^At the final charge the attackers were merely a mob, 
CDraetimes four or five deep, without any sort of formation ; 
the charge rvas headed, by the battalion commander, the 
regimental commander leading the regiment, all the officers 
w'ith drawm swmrds and the men with fixed bayonets. The 
final charge was invariably met by a counter-^, barge all along 
the li?ie. ■* 

Infantry nevSt- supported each otljLer by poverilig fire ; the 
Japanese do not bel^ve in this, saying that if it was generally 
practised companies would hesitate to advance before those 
detailed to cover them had opened fir?, and thus_ long 
pauses would .(^rSnsue. Little or no regard was paid to" 
qover, and not once were men seen entrenching during an 
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attack. Fire was seldom opened at a longer range tlian 
800^ yards; this was, however, perhaps dne to tlie close 
nature of the country. Rapid fire was invariably used for 
two or three minutes prior to the charge. Neither snap 
shooting nor shooting in motion was employed. 

Infantry in defence , — The 3rd <^3ivision was seen in 
a defensive position in the neighlDonrhood of Mibiu The 
soil ivas very easy, and the cover adopted was the long 
continuous trench, wdtlfcfat head cover, for men standing. 
The field artilleiyeregiment was concentrated in the centre, 
with the machine guns in hatteiy, vSunk dn pits, on the 
flanks, 

Advanced posts w'^ere not usually placed in front of 
defended positions, it being considered that they are detri- 
mental to the moral of the troops, necessitating as they do 
retirement. Communication trenches, which would have 
been dug through the young wheat, were shown by cordvS 
stretched on the ground, at one end of ^vhich was a paper on 
a peg giving information as to time, toqls, men, and details 
of the work. Men in a defensive position usually took off 
their knapsacks. f- 

Outposts . — No cavalry, ex 9 ppt two or' tliree orderlies, were 
ever seen in tke advanced guards. The double sentry system 
bas been given up almost entirely in favouj; of tbe group 
systenf. Experience of the late war taught the uselessness 
of exaimning posts, and detached posts, commanded either by 
an officer or non-commissioned officer, have been substituled. 

Bange-finders . — No range-finders were taken by the 
infantry, althojigh, according to regulations, there should 
he one with each company. It was found that, during the 
late war, in the heat and excitement of action they could 
not be used with sufficient’ accuracy. They have therefore 
been discarded and ranges &re judged by ey-o ; and as 
the infantry seldom shoots at any range beyond 800 yards, 
judgment by eye is no doubt sufficiently accurate. " ‘ . 

Transmission of messages. — Owing to the fac4 that there 
is no flag signalling in the Japanese army, orderlies, both 
mounted and ^dismounted, were employed in very large 
numbers. In action there was aMays a long line o^ men 
detached from front to rear for the purpose of communicating 
orders and messages, thus weakening the fighting units. The 
messages were usually passed on verballyr' It is claimed that 
the '’training which this carrying of verbal messages neces- 
sitates is most beneficial in improving the memory and in 
teaching men to take an interest in wha?' is going on 
around them. 
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Gar airy . — The strength of the squadrons taking part in 
the manoeuvres was 5 otScera and 126 other ranks, with 117 
riding and 8 dratight horsel;. ^ 

Gamlry horses . — Nearly half the horses were walers of a 
very uneven sjamp, the remainder being country hreds of 
from 14 to 15 hands high, practically all geldings. ^The 
amount of work that \lie horses accomplished, considering 
that they "Were fed only twice a day and carried 16 stone, was 
astonishing. It jvas noticed that, during the day, girths 
were never loosened, nor were theTnen dismounted to ease 
their ho?ses. The daily ration of grain was 12 lbs. of barley, 
but unlimited rice straw was given. At the close of the 
manoeuvres the horses, tllough leg weary, were looking very 
well, no doubt due to the fact that they had had no really 
fast work, thqugh theliours under the saddle were long. 

Cavalry equipment. — The'saddles were all of one size, very 
short in the seat and straight in the flap. Two wallets, two 
canvas saddle-bags, two shoe-cases, and two blankets were 
carried on each horse. The girth was single, of plaited 
string. Mention intst be made of the exceUeiit soft leather 
riding boots worn by the officer’s. These are easily puUed on 
and off, are rvatei’proof, as easy for walki 2 ig as lace boots, and 
more comfortable. The men carried swords and carbinus ; 
the former almost straight, suspended by a single sling from 
the waist bel t, and the latter, sighted up to 2,000 yards, slung 
o\'er the left Shoulder. The distance between the 5^stern 
and Mfostern Armies did not permit of the strategical employ- 
ment of the independent cavah'y, the work of the brigades 
resolving itself into tactical reconnaissance and protection. 
The divisional cavalry, after furnishing orderlies, acted under 
the divisional commander, while during part^ of the time it 
was placed under the orders of the officers commanding 
cavalry brigades. 

Cavalry patrols . — Patrols were used very freply both for 
informatior* and for connection, almost always ^ officers’ 
Ijatrols ; thus the subaltei'ns and officer candidates spent 
ui6at of their time, on manoeuvres, on patrol duty. The 
accuracy of reports sent in hy officers and non-commissioned 
officers was' i-emarked upon, and two, sometimes three, men 
were always sent hack by different roads with any important 
message. , J 

I?ismourited action . — There was practically no mounted 
fighting, owing to the nature of the country ; reconnaissance 
and dismounted work were the only features, the latter 
noticeable for the prominent part played by machine^ guns. 
The men were very slow in dismounting, asid wben doing so 
there was a g^at deal of noise and confusion. One mam. 
ixsually held at least sis horses, and, on the narrow roads, this 
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procedure led to great confusion, and inncli time was taken 
up ill mounting after dismounted action. 

Uadhine guns, — Undoubtedly tlie great feature of tlie 
inanoenYres was tlie machine gun. The divisional cavalry 
was not yet equipped with these weapons, Init eaeli of the 
liriggded regiments had, four of them. A section of 2 guns 
consists of an officer, 2 nomcomiiiission€d officers and 12 men, 
6 pack horses and 15 riding horses. The gun and tripod 
mounting are fixed on one horse, the former lieing in a soft 
leather case. The -weight of the gun alone — a modified 
Hotchkiss — is 70 Jbs., or, with the tripodj lOf) life. Tlie 
section can move at the gallop for short distances, and come 
into action in one minute. ♦ 

The aumiiinition is carried in clips on boards, 30 rounds 
on each board, 00 of the latter being pjfcked in ^ box. Tims 
3,000 rounds are carried in the fipld with each gun. On one 
occasion a gun fired 17 hoards, of 510 rounds, but there were 
continual slight jams and always a pause as a new board was 
put in. After firing the 510 rounds in question, the barrel 
and radiator had become so heated tliat^lO minutes elajised 
before the gun could be j)laced in the case. The machine 
guns were always pushed forward in liattery as far as 
po^ible, and there is no doubt that the p-resence of these 
-weapons will add enormously the po-vver and confidence of 
cavalry in war. 

During 19 days’ operations the percentag^^ of shoes cast 
was, a-jjproximately, 2 * 84. The percentage of horses tlirown 
out of Avork for two days or more was 20 ; of this nuD:;iJier 
10 per cent, were from saddle and girth galls, and 8 per 
cent, from diseases of the digestive organs. The percentage 
of men incapacitated hy more or less serious illness'^ Avas 
1 ' 5, but jpractierally all the cases Avere the results of accidents. 

Artillery. — The artillery regiments AAmre armed Avitli the 
neAv quick-firing gun, the calibre of which is 2 ’87 inches, 
weight of Shell 14*11 lbs., and AAmiglit behiiick the team 
1 ton lo'^CAv-t. 1 qr, 12 Ihs. 

ArtiUery horses. — There Avere 20 Avalers in each. iDatierw, 
the remainder being Japanese horses lacking in bone and 
substance. The horses were fed entirely on barley and rice 
straAV ; they sweated very easily, soon got blown and appeared 
to be quite iinfi^ for fast work. Most of them Avere unclipped. 
Small Avooden tallies were tied round the necks of all horses 
giving the pame of the rider and nunil)er o^; his batteiy, so 
that should they get away the finder avouIcI know at onee to 
Avliat battery they belonged. The horses were only fed twice 
a day except Avhei^ they had not finished their morning feed, 

.Avlien it Avas sometimes gwen to them at m4.dday. During 

the day girths Avere never slackened, and men sat on tlieir 
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horses for hours without, dismounting. At the close of the 
manmurres it was noticed that the horses all looked sound 
and u-ell, due no doubt, ds in the cavalry, to the absence of 
fast work. 

• ArtiUerij entreiichmenti.— This work is always canied out 
very thoroughly by the Japanese artillery. On several 
occasions guns had tb be entrenched in a defensive position 
before c?aylight; the procedure adopted was to peg out the 
positions for tlie guns the evening before, and to bring the 
guns up by hand or witli teams, a hole, 3 feet 3 inches deep 
and 3 ?eot 3 incJics srpiare, was ting on eacdi side of the trail, 
the earth excavated being thrown up to form a parapet about 
1 i'ootliigh in front of &ch hole. No parapet was built in 
front of the gun, iJio sfiield being considered sufficient pro- 
teetinii. Tly.! work was done at night by the aid of large 
metal hiuijts, sliaped like eauriage lanTps, and therefore, if held 
witli die hack facing tlie enemy, giving no light in that 
direction. 'Fhese lamps were carried in the limbers. On 
another occasion a hatteiy was noticed entrenched Ijehind 
long gr.'iss ; great ,pains had been taken to cut channels so 
that eadi layer could see over the sights. 

(Ihsei-rtifioit. — ()ii>3 of the features of the work of the 
artilliny officers was the close and clever attention wMch 
they gave to the movements o? the enemy. Two men were 
ernployt'cl by some batteries in this duty, and nothing seemed 
to escape* th^m. Trees are largely used for purposes of 
observation. I’lie adjutant constantly acted as lookout man, 
aiW the I'lrobtitionary ofheers were used for the same purpose. 
When trees are not available batterj' and battalion com- 
man<lers use ladders, hut these have the disadvantage of 
disclosing the position of the guns. ^ 

AHilU'rjj reeounaimmee. — Another strong point was the 
reconnaissance of positions. When the regiment is about to 
come into iiosition the colonel, adjxttant, and on^ other officer 
ride forwiJfd, each going in *a different direction.. Having 
reconnoitred they report to the colonel, who then decides on 
ilTe position to he taken up. A similar procedure is followed 
in Iho case of the battalion. When the position to be taken 
up had been decided upon by the divisional commander, the 
colonel and his adjutant rode forward to reconnoitre, the 
battalion and battery commanders were thenjeent for,_ and the 
coloael divided up the position amongst the battalion com- 
manders, who, m txu-n, assigned positions to tl^ir captains. 

In the reconnaissance every detail was gone into, the 
approaches and bridges being closely examined. On the 
march, when a commander does not kmow 4he road, he sends 
out a patrol wjiose duty it is to inquire which is the best an4_ 
quickest route'^and to mark all the turns, either by breaking 
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branclies or by putting up pieces of paper, marked witb tbe 
number of tbe battery, where tbe commander can see tbem. 

Indireot fire, — Owing to the flat nature of the country the 
artillery never took up a position hehind rising ground; 
battalions, however, had constantly to come into action covered 
hy tli9 mulberry bushes, when the batteries used the 6*“foot 
aiming post recently issued. ^ 

Artillery eoneentration.- — On no occasion was a battery of 
field artillery seen in actjc^n alone, artillery was always con- 
centrated by brigades, regiments or battalions; hc^witzer 
batteries were seen "' acting alone, however, but there is no 
place in the Japanese army for a field^battery acting singly. 

Intervals. — No attention seemed to be paid to the keeping 
of correct intervals when in action. It w^as often noticed that, 
when there was no neeessity for it, guns were needlessly 
huddled together ; on one occasion nine guns were seen on 
a total frontage of only 80 yards, and on another day five 
limbers had a frontage of only 27 yards, and three guns only 
12 yards. There appeared to be no rule laid down as to the 
intervals between wagons and limbers, whfch are supposed*" to 
be placed in accordance with the formation of the ground. 

Artillery support to infantry attack— One of the funda- 
mental principles of the hancKng of artillery is that, in the 
infantry attack, guns must be pushed forward in support at 
close rajige, no matter what may he the cost. An interesting 
instance of this occurred during the manoeuvres. The infantry 
had advanced to within 800 yards of the enemy, and copJ.d 
get no further, owing to the fact that the enemy had four 
machine guns in action. The attacking artilleiy -was in action 
at a range of 2,000 yards. Two guns were ordered to come 
up as fast as possible and destroy the machine guns, this 
order being followed by another ordering up the remainder 
of the battery. Single guns came up and unlimbered in full 
view and within close range pf the enemy, and must have 
been destroyed. The divisional general, acknowledged to be 
one of the best tacticians in the Japanese army, approved of 
the movement, remarking that, in his opinion, the finaF 
infantry attack would often demand a tremendous ..sacrifice of 
guns even to obtain, apparently, comparatively little effect in 
proportion to tli^ sacrifice. 

Orderlies. — On some occasions the artillery spnt forward 
orderlies witji the infantiy. ^ 


Driving. — The guns are nearly always brought into action, 
action right. Theoretically, men are both gunners and 
drivers, but in reality, once a driver always a driver ; not- 
"vvithstanding this the driving was extraowvlinarily bad. 
Constantly guns were run over narrow bridges by hand. 
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thottgli, given even average driving, sucli a proceeding would 
have been unnecessai-y. , The officers, however, appear to 
have no confidence in their drivers. 

Artillery ecfiiipmejit . — -Two long aiming posts per sub- 
section were issued just previous to manoeuvres ; they are 
made of wood, 6 feet long and If inches in diameter, with an ‘ 
iron point 6 inches long, from the top of which is an iron 
stay. The top of one post is painted red and of the other 
white. The aiming posts usually’ ita use are of metal made 
up in shctions. "■ , 

The breech mechanism is taken to pieces and cleaned 
immediately after the cekse-fire has been sounded. 

All officers and ^on-commissioned officers are provided 
with binoculars of the best quality. 

In order to raise the telescopic sight above the shield a 
steel bar is canied in the limber and straj^ped on to the shield 
at “ prepare for action.” This bar is about 12 inches long. At 
its base is a steel j)late on which is a projection similar to 
tha't on the sight ; this projection slides into the groove on the 
goniometiic sight, an^l when thus fitted the steel rod is parallel 
to the shield. On the top is another steel plate in which a 
groove is cut similai’ to that in, the goniometric sight. I'he 
surface of this plate is parallel to the disc of the goniometric 
sight, so tliat jvhen the telescopic sight is fitted on to it the 
position of the latter has not changed with regard to the gun, 
except that it is about one foot higher. The telescopic sight 
can be used in conjunction with the goniometric sight just 
as well in this position as when on the actual disc of the sight. 
The lengthening bar is particularly useful in long grass or 
when the gun is firing over a crest, where auiextra foot in the 
height of the eye makes all the difference. 

The heaA’y artillery of the Western Army consisted of 
one battalion of 15 cm. howitzers, while that o:^ the Eastern 
Army consisted of a battalioh made up of two batteries of 
12 cm. howitzers (Krupp, 1904) and one battery of 10 '5 cm. 
^ms. The latter gun was drawn by a team of 8 horses and 
was very mobile, as can be gathered from the fact that the 
battery trotted past at the Eeview on the last day, without 
gunners, as indeed did all the heavy artillery. 

Artillery telephones ? — The regimental,'^ battalion, , and 
battery conlmanders each have telephones. The regimental 
commander has'^,000 yards of wire and commTjnicates with 
brigade and divis^n headquarter’s as well as with units of 
his own command ; the battalion cdmrnander has . also 
2,000 yards, and the battery commander's 300 yards each. 
The lines werf put on sticks cut on the spot, poles not being-- 
^carried. 
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Engineers, — The hattalioas attached to each division 
marched out of their pennaiiant stations at the following 
strength: — 16 officers, 554 other ranks, with 21 riding and 
37 pack and draught horses. The above figures include 
the following non-combatants : — 2 officers and 16 non-coi^-i- 
missioned officers and men. 

Pontoon train , — The heavy bridging train attached to the 
Western Army consisted of 3 officers and 372 non-comniissioned 
officers and men, with 29 riding and 229 draught horses. 
The corps built a pontoon bridge over the River Kinu on the 
17th November. This was made up witli^he nexv steel 
pontoons and was 120 yards long, 14 pontoons for 80 yards of 
tlie length being used. The Birago sj'stem for the shore ends 
was used and the bridge was a wonderfully neat piece of 
work. The whole was completed in 20 lionrs, 120 men being 
employed. Of this tinie three -.hours ^vere spent on the 
pontoon portion, the rest of the time being occupied in 
building ranii;)s and ordinary bridging. Tlie Kinu flows 
at the rate of one mile an. hour, but nearly all the pontoons 
were resting on the bottom owing to its slis^llowness, ^ 

Bridgmg train . — The bridging train attached to each 
division consisted of 5 officers and 1#5 other ranks, with 
19 Fiding and 85 draught horses. ® 

Telephone , — The telephone^ section consisted of 2 officers 
and 43 other ranks, with 22 non-combatants, 6 riding and 
14 draught horses. These were only employed at the Grand 
manoeuvres. EacE section carries 10,500 yards of insulated 
wire on 20 reels of 525 yards each. The transport was ffvo 
carts for instrmnents, one cart for reels, one cart for poles 
and ladders, and one cart for great-coats. The reel ^was 
strapped on to tjie back of a man, who doubled along paying 
out the wire as he went, another man following him with 
a forked pole with which he hitched the wire on to trees or 
the eaves of^houses. The instrument was contained in an 
ohloiig wooden box, the receiver and transmitter bring in one 
piece. The instrument worked admirably. 

Telegraph , — The field telegraph was employed on tli^ 
Grand manoeuvres, the aerial line being suspended on por- 
celain insulators, the latter fixed by stout wire twisted round 
the pole or tree or attached to an iron bracket hammered 
into the post, treh or house The line was usually sui)ported 
from the ordinary telegi^aph posts or from trees or '-houses?. 

Balloons.-^-Tliem was, a fighting and aFso a signalling 
balloon corps. The latter was distinguisted from the former 
by having a pennant of three streamers attached, signals 
being made with three red; balls. The transport of the latter 
"Consisted of five vehicles, two of which carriecH?3 pipes filled 
with gas. 
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Transport . — The officers’ baggage was carried in wooden 
boxes 27 inches by 10 inches by 13 inches. Each officer was 
allowed one of these boxes during the Grand manoeuvres, but 
a regimental commander was allowed two of them. The 
advantages of the allowance of baggage being regulated by 
measurement and not by weight are obvious. 

Medical . — All drihldng water was boiled before the men 
were allowed to drink it ; wffien bivouacking the men boiled 
their owm water in their wateid)ot|les over a charcoal fire. 
The men themselves speak of unboiled drinking water as 
poison. 1 ’ 

Veterhumj . — A divisional veterinary hospital moved by 
stages after the division, to which horses too ill to move could 
be sent. The regimental veterinary officers marched with 
the headquJirters of tire unit, one ^jhest of medicines and 
instruments and another of 'dressings were with the 2nd line 
transport. The farrier sergeant wiSi each squadron had witli 
him a veterinary wallet. It was noticed that a case of colic 
was treated with a hypodermic injection of pyrogalpine, which 
had a great effect *Jii the salivary glands and after a time made 
the bowels work; the belly was also painted with a mixture 
of equal parts of te?ebene, alcohol, and spirits of camphor ; 
tire case rvas kept moving and soon recovered. ^ 

islo forge was carried, the shoeing was v’ery badly done, 
and several cases of pricking were noticed. There are five 
farriers with a squadron, but many of the men also-* seemed 
to have a knowdedge of shoeing. A rasphs never used, but 
a ^reat fiat Imife, and much of tihe frog is cut away. 

It is interesting to note that during the manoeuvres the 
horses lost, on an average, 25 lbs. in weight. 
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The manoeuvres took place to the west of the River 
Gloirfnien, between the 1st and 7th Sej)tember ; His Majesty 
the King was present during the entire operations, which 
were held under the direction of General Ole Hansen, the 
Commauder-in-Ohief. iVlJ-^Michelsen, the Prime Minister, at 
that time officiating as Minister for War, was present on the 
last two days of thet^manoeuvres. I '' 

Steen GTH and Composition of the Opposing Poeces. 

Southern Force. ’ » 

M ■ 

Commander : — ^Major-d-eneral Holterman. 

Infantxy. — 10 battalions. 

2 Hotchkiss detachments. 

Cavalry. — 4 squadrons. 

1 Hotchkiss detachiiient. ^ 

I company cyclists. ^ 

« Artillery. — 4 batteries. 

Engineers, — 1 field ctnipany. 

1 pontoon train. 

1 telegraph section. 

f 

Idorthern Force, ^ 

Commander .'—General Ebbessen. 

Infantry. — 7 battalions. ^ 

1 Hotchkiss detacliment. 

■3 squadrons. 

1 Hotchkiss detachment, 
company cyclists. 

-o batteries." 

— 1 field company. 

1 telegraph section. 

Each force was supplied with the necessary services. The 
total numbers exercised were about 14,000 men and 3,000 
horses. Of the. above battalions 5 j^vere Landvcern and one 
Cadet; 38 volunteers froni rifle clubs were also included in 
the total. 


Cavalry.- 


Artillery.- 

Engineers 


^ CouNTRy, 

The country consisted of broken ground, intersected by 
'"‘numerous valleys ; the roads were narrow, roaxghly metalled, 
and somewhat soft ; innumerable small farms consisting of 
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wooden buildings were scattered about, while copses and 
small woo<ls abounded. The manoeuvre area was thus typical 
of Norway and lent itself’to the fighting of rearguard actions. 
The props were, for tire most part, still standing. 

Natuhe of the Operations. 

General idea . — Tlie task allotted to the Southern force . 
was to* tlirow back the Northern force advancing from 
Eidsvold in the north and to take jDipssession of the entrances, 
to the defiles Veien Minna and the northern portion of Lake 
Hurdalsjoen. 

The Nortliern foi'ce was to proceed rapidly south to 
stop the aclvaiice of '\]ie Southern force and to prevent 
it continuing its march. The Northern cavalry and cyclists 
were to pr(x*eed south as quickly as possible and endeavour 
to secure all the passagas over the river Lerelven, and 
prepare the bridges for demolition. 

Narrative. 

2nd September. 

Cavalry and eyc]ists alone took part, the Southern force 
gaining ground to the north. 

3rd September. 

The Soutliern force bridged the river Lerelven and 
continued its march northwards. ^ ^ 

» The Nortliern force advanced south by both banks of 
the Lerelven. 

^ ith September. 

The Southern force continued its advance, while the 
Northern force began to retire in 2 columns. 

^ 5th S^jtemher. ^ 

The Northern force continued its retreat figMing rear- 
guard actions and destroying the bridges over the Lerelven. 

^ &th September. 

The Northern force received (imaginary) reinforcements 
and the Southern force was weakened bygone battery and 
one^’ogiment. ' 

The Northern force assumed the offensive and drove the 
enemy back. « ® 

7 th. September. ^ ^ 

The Southern force made an energetic resistance in the 
Garderrnoen,. district and the manoeuvres terminated at no«« 
with a parade before the King and Queen. 
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Method op Oonddgting the Ma.nheuvres. 

Altliongli these mancEuvres were on a larr^er scnle tlmn 
any previously held ia Norway, they canno^be das'ed as 
important wJien compared with those of other nations fdt 
-inusthe remembered that the Norwegian annv is in a’ state 
Tlie orders, whicf'ivere gLn ohrnl“t 
01 m tile early inormng, were clear and concise ; but' in most 

Doinif'indX clown^that troops should move to certain 
points and there await instructions. Apparently the trnrma 
reached the regtrirri at the 

the siibseciuent ordei-s were transmitted to tiie various com- 
niaiideiB ot units bj^ telepbone and tele&rapli • visual sio'in IH ti cr 
was not much employed. Three motor cSs\;eri id 

s aff, but the condition^ of the roads detralteclin 1 Vet 

measure fi-om their value. t,icau 

The umpire staff consisted of about 14 officers under 
(xmieial Ivlmgenberg ; their duties were rendered somewhat 

difficult by reason of the broken country, wliich impeded both 
their vision and movements. r “'Meaeci ootH 


* Eemarks. 

Fevmnnel generally . — The character of the Norweo-ian i« 
distinctly an independent one, the peasant ' beino- somei dilt 
lacy, tat,., g life iMoaophirally a„d or leSXlV “ 
the »,iie toiio iM is taigh physically strong and hai* 
J^SyoyirS'e tor new Norwegian flag ia eyk®fl 

rh.j’A ««>'j .Pliyniqne, earemely hardy- and 

chcerlul. Only,. 100 nieii fell ont ditring the week ylhich 
Wng regal'd to the heavy weight the men have to cany’ 
the bad weather and the state of the roads snAoPc f™. 

Nmwe“i congi-atulation even amongst the 

mibtaiy details gives them an impetus which works very 
fevourably and should tend to make a military' carem- S 
popular profession for the young men of the educated classes. 

InfaHt>nJ.—^he Laadrmrn being-older and steadier men 
tlmn be Ltme form the backbone of the infantrv i?i- 
disciplme is- good and the men aim carefuEy pro'bablv' the 
result of practice op the miniature rangc-s which abound in 
Norwcuy. As the crops were still standing and were avoided 

-I d Snount of e.4e°££ 

SnetWy'^'^' -leS 
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The weiA'lit of the kU inehidiiig the section of tent and 
pole IS oO kilogmiiirues (h5| ihs.j. The men hore this weight 
extremely well ami did iiot appear fatigued. ^ 

harli emnj-<niy eanaes portable "telephone with 2 kilo- 
inetp>. •;] 1 miles) of fine ware. 

('anil r {I , — Squadrons wei’e about 80 strong and the Ynen 
appeared, lu he good riders, but although superior in appear- 
aiiee t*;) ihe iniantry are not smart. Both mounted and 
disinmmti.^d duties w’ere well earried^out, though on several 
oceusiotts eu\'a!iwiu close order were seen to charge hostile 
dismouDiod envairy. 

(\urbines an^ (*arri(‘d bhmg over the left shoulder and are 
attached by a small leatlior strap to the xvaist belt to keej) 
tluun sICHf !y. ( Very siuiilar to ibe Dutch method, nee Deports 
on Fonugn i\Unrcnvres,” 11)06, page 154.) 

Each squadf,T)ii is supj.)lied with a portable telephone. 

The horses a!‘e liurdy, but are not groomed accoialing to 
our idc^as. Ihey have jjlenty of bone, and though small are 
up to weight. They are fe<i and kc^pt I.)y their peasant owners 
wJiiU^ not b<‘ing iistnl fcjr military jmrposes. These get a 
grai.it of loo kroners fallout 5/. rL<?.) annually per horse and 
1 ki’oner (alioul Ls*. 1^4) daily in addition during the period 
tl.io horse is bi.*ing used for military purposes. 

AriiUcry , — The driving seemed good and the guns were 
driven over the rough, ground and difficult country extremely 
well. ■:» 

Tlie ecfuipment is not well kept, but great attention is paid 
to tlft bo.re and mechanism of the gun, 

Tlie gunners seeined quick at serving the gun, but enough 
altentlQii was not paid to laying. 

Small shelter pits were invariably dug for tli^ detachments 
and ammunition when in action. 

Each battery carries a light telephone equiiDment, 

The horses are small but well up to their work. ^ 

Engineer ?, — (rood xvork was done by the telegrajih j??ections 
botli in laying telephones and field telegraphs, and in con- 
neciing the permanent system of telegraidis with the field 
system. 

The xx'mlodn corjps erected its pontoon bridge for the first 
time at mana.n^^Tcs and the xvork was done well. The length 
of the bridge wms about 4S yards and it was 'Constructed -at 
the ratv5 of 1 yard in 2 minutes. The equipment consists of 
galvanized steel pemtoons, and appears cumbersome«and heavy 
on the line of march. % 

Machine guns , — The Hotchkiss gun, of tlie same calibre ^as 
the infantry rifle, is in use. It is fornislied wutli a tripod 
mounting. Eac]> regiment of iufantiy and cavalry has a 
machine gun section of 4 guns, 
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ITie iiii'aiitrY gim is carried on a two-wheeled (*art drawn ]jy 
a cob, and tlie section has two amniiaiJtion carts. Tlie cawd;iy 
section consists of 4-0 horses and 30 men, guns and ainmirnitlon 
being carried on pack horses. Blank aminunition is not fired, 
hut a ^iruni is beaten at inanrenvres wlien tlie guns arg in, 
acticn. 

BiroHaes , — The men bivouacked every nigiitytlie tents 
are of the Idedniont pattern, eacli man car,rying a piece of 
triangiihir canvas and ? vCjuarter of a jiole ; 4 of these pieces 
make a tent foiy 4 men, being joiiiefl togethm* ly hooks 
and eyes. In the" wdiiter months, snilicieot. pieces are con- 
nected to make tents for 12, 16, ^pr 20 men, a fire being 
lighted inside for tvarmth. 


The Rninanian Roy«l manoeaTres of 1907 took place in 
tlie Dobru^a ])et\\'een Constanta and Cerna Voda on the 3rd, 
4th, and nth October, terminating with a grand review at 
Constanpi on the Otli October. 


StI.’EN'GTH and CoiIPOSITION OF THE OPPOSING FoBOES. 
Blue Force. 

% 

Ckminiander : — Genera WJiilcer. 

■ % 

9t1x Dirision : 

17th Iiifaiitry Brigade (2 regiments, each of 3 bat- 
talions), 

n A brigade’^ of Rifles (2 regiments, each of 2 bat- 
talions). 

6tli Artillery Re,giment ('4 Imtteries). 

Dth Erigineer Ceiiipany. 

2nd Cahirasi (Black Hussar) Brigade : 

3 I’egimeiits, each of 4 squadrons. 

1 Ixafteiy horse artillery. ^ 

A detacdiment of cyclists. 

^ Strength about 8,000. 

% Red Force. 

Commtander : — General Cica. 

3it1 Division : 

otli Infantry Brigade (2 regiments, each of 3 bat- 
’^^talions) 

()th Infantry Brigade (2 regiments, each of 3 bat- 
talions). 

2iid Artillery Regiment (6 batteries). 

6th Engineer Company. 

Cavaliy Dhdsioii. 

1st Ro^iori (Red* Hussar) Brigade (2 i^giinents, each 
oi 4 squadrons). 

2nd R^ 5 ^iori Brigade (2 regiments, aiacli of 4 
squadrons). , ^ 

3rd Rosiori Brigade (2 reginfents, each of « 4 
squadrons). ® 

Horse^girtillery Brigade (2 batteries). 

Strength about 11,000, 
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■ COUHTBYV; 

The maiiceiiTre area coiisislecl oMliat pertion. of tLe r)o1:>riija 
wliieli lies between Constanta on the Black -Sea aial Ceriia 
Vocla on tlie Danube, the actual figlitiiig taking place l^etween 
Constanta and Medgidia (Constanta to Cejna Voda 31 miles, 
Coiistanfa to Medgidia 20 iniles). Tl)a wliole of lids area, is 
uniform in character. It consists of a series of Ujtw rolling 
hills, tlie main featnres running north and south, inul none of 
them attaining a height •of more than about 2ij() feet, above 
sea level. The country is absolutely bai-e and ni.Kpu*losed, 
and is entirely devoid of trees. Scattered here* aiid there lie 
a few Tartar villages, consisting foi;. the most ])art of misej‘" 
able mild hovels of little tactical value. At best it is an 
ill- watered country, producing soniewDit uncertain crops of 
cereals, but at the time' of the manoeuvres a diboglit of five 
months’ duration had reduced the whole lieighbonrliood to a 
state very nearly approaching that of a desert. Tlie slightest 
movement of troops produced a heavy cloud of dust -wliicdi 
rose into the air far above them and completely gave away 
tlie direction of tlieir iriarch, even thongh fiie troops tliernsd^'es 
wore covered by some feature of the ground. 

^ The area is traversed by a siiigie lifie of railway, I’unniug 
from Constanta to CernaAhxl|t, and b}’ adew indilfeiunt roads, 
all at least six inches deep in dust, but these roads were 
of comparatively little importance seeing that troops of all 
anus, '"and cveii^ motor cars, could move across countiy in 
every direction, unliindered by obstacles of any sort or kind. 

Nature of the OPEiLmoxs. 

The geneiTjl scheiiie of the manoeuvres was tliat a"" Blue 
invading force had heguii to disembark at Constanta, with 
orders to inarch on Cerna Voda and gaiji possession of tlie 
bridge over the Danube at that place. The Red force, whidi 
was arriving from the left bai^^k of the Danube at jf-'erna \h;>da, 
receivefi orders to advance against tlie troops wliicli l-iad 
diseinl)arked at Constanta and to attack them. ^ 

Both, forces advanced on the 3rd October, but tlie ilgiiting 
on that day was confined almost entirely to the^CTuadry aim, 
the Blue cavaby brigade being defeated by the Red, cavalry 
division. ^ 

^ On the 4tii Oetober the Blue commander toolg up a 
defensive position. This was successfully^ attacked by tlie 
Red foiee udiich advanced in columns, the left eoliinin ^ 
being directed to tuTii the northern flanlv of the position. 

^ On the 5tli O^ctober the Blue coininander again acted on 
^ the defensive, occupiying a position about five miles to the 
"" east of that of the previous day. This positicMi was attacked, 
but a strong counter-attack being launched by the Blue 
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commaiifler at tlie critical moment, the Red attack was 
repulsed, mid Blue was enabled to assume the offensive. A 
general adviuice all along* the line was being carried *out 
when the ‘‘ Cease fire ” sounded. 

SlEXnOD OF CoNDOCTlSTG THE MaKOEUVEES. • «• 

A eoiiJ^itlerablc anioiint of additional interest is lent to tills 
year’s Tnaineurres owiiig to the that they were entirely 
iinpi’o vised. The original intention* was that they should 
take pia^;e in thc*»nortli of the Dobruja, lietween Tulcea and 
Ba1)a(lagli, lint d serious ontlneak of typlioid fever at the 
foiiner place rendered it^at the last moment inadvisable to 
concenlrate troops in that vicinity, and a fresh manoeuvre area 
had consefiueritly to bf selected. 

It was nol? until tlie aftemoon of tli*e 28tli September that 
the Constanta neighlioiirhooS was decided upon, and thus 
only four (dear days were available before the actual fighting 
coniineneed in wliieli to elaborate all the necessary arrange- 
ments. Ill t liese eireiinistances it speaks well for the efficiency 
of tl?e staff that e^'erytlling went off without a hitch. 

It is true that tlie niancBiivre area was traversed by a 
railwa)^ Init it was oni^i- a single line and the resources of tj^e 
country were practicTiOy “ nil,”^ev'en the bulk of the water 
required for the use of the troops having to be transported by 
rail from Const^uita or Cenia Voda. 

As a matter of fact there was little if ^anything ^vhicli 
occurred during tlie manoeuvres to betray their improvised 
character, and so far as could be learnt, the troops were in 
want of nothing. 

Although the ground permitted of the .free nioveineiit of 
troops in e\'eiy direction, a spiectator could scarcely avoid 
gaining the impression that the opposing comniaiiders were 
not lieing granted complete libei'ty of action. On the contrary, 
it appeared probalile that the directing staff were discouraging 
any oxieraticMi which would teiid 'lo drive either of the opjiosing 
forces away from the railway. By this theory alone can the 
acfion of the Red commander on the second clay be accounted 
for, when he made his turning movement on the northern 
flank of the Blue j)osition. The ground was decidedly less 
favourable for the attack than that on the other flank, and the 
blow as delivered, even if^successful, could nof be so decisive 
as one on the southern flank, which would have driven the 
Blue force away &’om the railway, the line of cony.nunication 
with its base at Consian|a. * 

« 

Remarks. • 

Tlie three a)s»ns eornhinei . — TRe general impression left by * * 

tRe manoetivres was tbat the Rumanian aimy is composed of 



goocl iuaterial, ’but that the training of it leavers sonielluug to 
136 desirecL The lessons of the Kusso-Japanese ■\var did not 
apjjear to have been fully grasped/ On caeh day inowanonts 
■were carried out in the open under hostile lire 'svliicdi coulil 
scarcely have been successful henvever gallant tJie troops, and 
tlieip seemed to be little or no organized attempt to establish 
a superiority of fire. r 

At the same time it must bo mentioned that the upiniun 
of tliose who liad witnessed inanouivres m ])r(niouH years Avas: 
that a iiiost renuirkabie M\aince in tin* training of tlie ariity 
had been. made. ^ ^ o 

l)rjantry, — There can be no doubt that the infantiy is 
composed of excellent material. Even if tlie standard of 
training and of individual intelligence ps not so high as in 
some other armies, these disadvantages are at any rate to some 
extent eounterhalancecf by the diarililioud of the men, tlieir 
remarkable marching poAver, and their limited requirements 
in the matter of supplies. 

Ill point of training there is a marked diiferenee lictween 
regiments, the rifle hattalions being far cdir^ad of tlie othei’s. 
This is only natural, seeing tliat lliese batialiuns ’were entirely 
composed of pejmanent troops, Avhile ii-^ the remainder of the 
iiffantiy tliere Avere a large iiiunljer of scliimljid,” or semi- 
permanent tiuops, and also a^small percentage of reserAusts. 

The niimlicr of reservists taking part in tlie manomvres 
Avas sipaller than, usual oAving to tlie fact lliat/a large number 
had been callei^ out earlim* in tlie year to assist in the 
sui3pressio.n of tlie peasant risings which oecrurred i.n#-the 
spring. It Avas inleresting to note that some of the peasants 
who took jxirt in these risings Avere called to tlie colours for 
the inanceuvres and that only tAventy of tliem failed to oliey 
the summons. These tAAmnty were, it Avas stated, sentencerl 
by court-martial to penal servitude for life, butit Avas genemlly 
considered to be not improbable that liefore long the lioyal 
pirerogative'" of mercy AAmukl 1)g* exoi'cised in tlieir tn'Oiir. 

No instances o-f infantry entionching themselves in the 
attack AA-ere observed. In the defence tlie sjiade* was fre(4.^^ 
though peihaps not wmiy scientifically, used. The ireuclies 
AAmre generally constructed in lengths of about Uventy yards, 
perfectly straight, excejit that tlie extremities Avore slightly 
thrown hack. ^ In most eases they Avere sited a short 
distance doAvii the forward slope. "" In section the tryiiclies 
Avere broad and shalloAv, usually about 4 feet Avide by 18 inches 
deep, and flie coAmr affprded Avas consequently meagre. No 
deep trenches AAmre^ seen, though there Avduld huA^e been ample 
tiiife to dig them. No special means Avere adopted for the 
conceahnent of tfie trenches, but no sucli action Avas really 
hiecessaiy, seeing that eAmry thing aaus scorei.Ked to a brovm 
earth colour, bo that freshly turned soil Avas at a short distance 


scarcely distinguisliaWe from the parclied remains of wliat 
Iiad once Ijeeii regetatiou. 

TJie iid'uutry entreiiciiyig tool appeared to liave but 
its portiibility to coirimead it. It is simply a miiiiatiire spade, 
cue edge of udiieli forms a saw. The liaiidle is stmiglit 
wMiout any (.*ross piece or grip. The total length of the 
impleiiieiii is estimated at less than -2 feet. » 

It inav he nientiorunl that regiments still carry their colours 
in t]i(‘ lifdd, eacli laittalioii haring in addition a large flag* 
aliout the size of our regimental cojpurs, bearing the number 
of file i^i^ginieiit^and of tJie battalion. The assault isinvariably 
carried out witl? colours flying and bauds Y>laying. 

(Sinilry . — Kumania 4 s not a horse-producing countiy, nor 
are the Rumanians a liorse-ioving people, and it is therefore 
not to be wunderetb at that the earaliy should be a rather 
wea'k link in the Itumaiiian army, 

It is ti’ue the men ride iVasonably well, but the condition 
of the hoi’sf^s, ^vhich are at best somewhat undersized, leaves 
much to be desired. It is thecexceptioii and not the rule for 
a man to ilismoimt when Jialtiiig even for a corisiderahle time, 
an'd again and again during the manoeuvres not only 
individual men but whole regiments and brigades might be 
seeji remaining tnoiiflted cpiite unnecessarily. 

Sjjeaking gencritlly, the ca\mlry leaders appeared to have 
little idea of the elfect of joodern guns and rifles. On the 
lirst day of ilip inanmuvres a whole cavalry division advanced 
at u walk in close forniation across a valley’* commanded at a 
range of less tliau 2,500 yards by a battery of horse artillery, 
ami presenting a target which must have brought joy to the 
heart of tlie horse artillery commander. Both, on the second 
anchon the third <.lays instances occurred of frontal charges 
against unbroken infantry. It is true that wl>eii thus charging 
infantry it was effected by several sexuadrons in succession, 
anti it is possible that eventually one of the rear squadrons 
might have succeeded in charging home, but si any rate on 
the second day of the ananmu'Vres the occasion was^ not such 
as to demaml the sacrifice of a considerable x)ortion of the 
i}avalry. 

Dismounted action by cavalry was but little emj>loyed, 
tijough. noc for want of opi)ortunities. 

It Jiiay perhaps be mentioned that one or two of the higher 
commanders in the cavalry appeared to be fornewhat old for 
theh* postH, and to be wanting in that bodily and iflental 
activity which Is so essential in a cavalry leader^ 

As in the infaiNtiy, so also in th^ cavalry, there is a marked 
difference between the various regiments ;«as might be expected, 
the regular Rosiori '' regiments are deciciedly superior to the 
“ Cala]-asi '' ^ regiments, which are largely made up 
“ Schimbul,” or semi-permanent, troops. 
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Tlie cavaliy is apparently Intended to Ije used as 
follows : — 

1. To use tlie Division, of Bosiori ” in the capacity of 

strategicaT cavalry, wlio move, say, -IS lionrs 
aliead of tlie main coliiimis and. seek out am;! destroy 
the enemy’s cavalry. This Di\'isioii will also act 
^ soniewdiat in a protective capacity, tlius appaicntly 
endeavonring to combine in itself tlie dntios of both 
strategical and protective cavaliy. 

2. To use the ‘‘ CWiarasi ” as the d]visl<mal cavalry, 

Tlie “Caiarasi’' nnmher 11 regimen is of 4 or 5 
scpiuidrons each, wdiile the infaiiiiy iiiimlaa* 31 
regiments of 3 battalions e^ch, besides 9 battalions 
of rifles. Consequently, if the Calarasi ” are merely 
expected to carry out the duties of divisipnal cavalry, 
as -^ve understiEid them, this would appear to lie a 
somewhat unnecessarily large proportimi of cavalry to 
infantry. 

If the above are their ideas and intentions, it cannot be 
said that they ^vere enti-relv" carried out fa practice. Alknv- 
aiice, liovrever, i.i.rast be made for the fact that oii one side ivas 
a division of Bosiori ” onlv, and on the oilier a Inigade of 
«-al arasi.” For instance, at the commejircment of operations, 
the ‘‘Rosiori” division sougEt out the “Calarasi’' brigade, 
and attacked and drove it back. The whole of the eavahy o;f 
both sides wns thus acting in its strategical capacity, and 
none was retained with the infantry divisions. 

As regards the emp:)loynierit of cavalry after tlie mrAii 
columns were in touch, it may he mentioned that on the 
second day the “Ro^iori” division was kept massed, and^that 
not in the folds of the ground, but in full vieiv and within 
artillery range of a height held hy the eixeiny. Sul)sequeiitly 
it drove in some detached posts, and about lialf-andiour later 
attacked a position held by the enemy’s infan tiy who were 
mostly entrenched. After this eattack the division rwas again 
massed, S.nd a brigade (three regiments) of tlie eiie.m3'’s cavalry 
coining within view, four regiments we;re sent against 
wliile two regiments attacked some infantry wdio ivere partly 
entrenched. No reserve was kept in hand. ^ 

On the same day the ‘‘ Calarasi ” brigade was at the 
^ commencement |.ept so far in rear tli§t it could not assist in 
repiflsing the first charge on the Blue infantiy. Its c*om» 
niander seemed to lack appreciation of his firec pmver, and did 
not appear tb realize th^t by watching Jiis opportunity lie 
might be able, by psing Ms men dismounted, to defeat his 
enenly iii detail, did not, so far as could lie seen, dismount 
his men at all, but when the enemy’s four regiments charged 
met them hy a coimter-cliarge and fi'as over^\'lielmed. 
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Tlie action of the Red coramauder on tlie third day in 
dispeTsiu,f( Ids ciu-aliy, one regiment on, his right, two in the 
centre to maintain touch between the two attacking col^tmns 
of infaiitiy, and three on his left, was remarkable. The result 
was that his throe regiments on the left were met and defeated 
by tire Bine cavalry brigade, while the tiro regiments in the 
centre were of little orvio use. It wms suggested that 'these®* 
dispositions were made on purpose to “ give the Blue cavalry 
brigade a chance,” as that brigade had previously alwaj’s been 
worsted by the Red cavahy division.* 

Widi regard to fomiations, several cs^vahy officers stated 
that the generarrule was for a Division to attack in three and 
a brigade in two lines? and that for an attack on cavalry a 
mass or other close formation ivas used, and for an attack on 
infantry, scy.mdrons 'in close formation, but with intervals 

between them. " 

■» 

Aiilllerjj— The Lorse and field artillery are now armed 
Witli a tlioiTjriglily up-to-date quick-firing gun o£ Krupp’s 
latest model. Although the tactical handling of the guns 
appea]'(Hl on several'! occasions to be open to criticism, the fire- 
discipline was uni foiinly good, and th.el3atleriesAYere evidently 
suflieienlly trained is be able to turn their new weapon to 
good account. 

On some occasions excellent concealed positions were 
taken up ; on others, I'jatteries were l)]*ought into action, at 
medium ranges in the open, regardless of the fire of a Siiperi^^r 
number of hostile guns already in position? The guns were 
nc^er once entrenched tlironghout the manoeuvres. 

Dispersion of batteries appeared to he the rule, it being 
quite*' the exception for even two batteries to be together. 
The disx^ersed batteries worked entirely independently ; tliere 
seeineil to be no system of inter-coniniunicatioii, nor of coiitul 
of fire by any central authority. Signallers and telejihones 
were consjiicuous b}" their absence, except that in* a few units 
a small iDcTltable telej^hone WiTs being tried exjieriiiieutalljq 
for communication puiposes between the observing station 
aful the firing battery. Details of this telephone are not 
available, but it ajipeared to be very similar to tliat in use in 
our artilleiy only rather larger and stronger, 

Tlie guns are fitted with panoramic sights of a pattern 
invented by a Rumaiiiam officer. Provided liiat it is su^ici- 
ently*^ durable this sight appears to have a good deal to 
commend it. # 

The siglit consists of a single prismatic eye-jiiece with a 
vertical tube about 12 inches long above it. At the toj) of 
this tube is the object glass which can be*.revolved through 
an angle of ?>60 degrees. In addition to this horizontal 
yiovement the object glass is caj)able of being inclined 
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forwards or backwards throiigli a small angk?, and by tliis 
means tlie angle of sight can be measured. An exactly 
siniyar instninient mounted on a* tripod takes the ]:>]aee of 
our telescope, director, and stand. The sights are said to 
have been found most satisfactoiy ; they, of course, render 
aiming i^osts entirely superfluous, a fact whicli conduces to 
rapidity when firing from conceded pq^sitions. 

MedicaL — A divisional field arnbulance accompanied each 
force, and consisted of five vehicles, namely, two auibulanee 
wagons of ordinary tyjie drawn by 4 horses, two open 
wagons drawn by^4 country-bred ijonies abreast, ahd one 
ambulance cart with medical chests and places for at least two 
men. The last-mentioned had a kind of Cape cart liuod %vhicli 
let down fiont and back. 

At the conclusion of the operations only six^tnen were in 
hospital, a fact ^Yhich speaks well for tlie stamina of the 
troops, especially when the heat, the appalling dust, and the 
scarcity of water are taken into consideration. 

Regimental stretcher-bearers ^veve provided with a 
convenient form of portable stretcher. "When pul togetlM* it 
resembled an ordinary stretcher. When taken to pieces it 
(ionsisted of two light poles, two yote-sha|.>ed wooden end 
•jiiecos, and a strip of canvas. ^ It was cairk‘d by two men, eaeli 
having one })ole and one end piece, and oiui of them having 
the canvas in addition. The shape of the end pieces enabled 
tjiem fit conveiiieiitly on the top of tlie men’s knapsacks, 
the strip of camaTs being first wound round one of them. 

Balloons . — A captive hallooii was iji almost constant use 
throiigliout the operations and attracted a considerable amount 
of attention, as this was the first occasion upon whicli one had 
been employeifat maiueuvres in Rumania. 

The lialloon was sausage-shaped Avitli an enlargement on 
the lower side of one end. It was provided witli a tail similar 
to that of aflvite. Its (‘ubic cpntents was GUO cpbic metres 
and it*" was filled by means of cylinders of compressed 
liydi’ogen, each cylinder containing six cul^ic metres of g^s. 
It was lield in position by a cable 1,CHJ0 metres in lengtli 
working on a motor winch. „ 

No difficulty aj>peared to be experienced ^vith the baHooii, 
although a moderate breeze was^ blowing at times. An 
expert stated that it would stand a wind of 45 to 56 mijes an 
hour. ^ ^ 

«s. 

Machine Quns.—Thel-e are at preseufeno raaeliine guns in 
tlie.Rumanian army. During the manoeuvres one was made 
use of which was*' the private property of an artillery reserve 
^officer Avho convej^ed it from point to point in his own motor 
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Tliis gun, wliicli is of Austrian manufacture but did not 
appear to possess any S|;)ecial merits, was an object of general 
interest ^ 

Civilian transport was almost exclusively 
employeel Tlie veliicles were riiiscellaneous in nature, but 
unreal] siuaLland liglit. ^ They were usually drawn by ponies 
four abreast. These '2)onies were uniformly small, about 13 * 2^ 
and also iiiiifonnly poor in condition. The harness was 
miscellaneous, string entering largely into its composition, 
lii spite, Iiowever, of these obvious disabilities the transport 
always' seemedhit hand wdien required. » 

Bkoitats and Supply , — The troops bivouacked each 

night, utilizing the tentes d'ahri which they carried with 
tlierri. As lias been ^ilready mentioned, both forces held closely 
to the rail^aiy, thereby considerably simplifying the supply 
arrangenicnts. > 

The siixjply of u-ater jiresented a serious difliciilty, but this 
was ovei’come liy tnuisporting it by rail in tank trucks, a large 
iiuniber of tliose used for the conveyance of petroleum from 
th5 oil lielils Criinj)ina to the port of Constanta being 
available. 

A lai'ge motor wii^ter tank, borrowed from the Municipality 
of Constant a, ivas h4so used foi^the conveyance of water. 

noyses.—A-S lias lieen already stated Rumania is not a liorse- 
produeing eoxuitiy, or more strictly speaking such animals as 
are jirodiiced are unfitted for use in the cavalry or artilleay, 
though they are utilize(i for transport pnirposes. 

The horses for the cavalry are purchased almost exclusively 
in Hungary and those for the artillery in Russia. 

As the average price paid for the cavalry remount is, it is 
stated, only 201. to 2-11. it will be understood nifchat the animals 
obtained do not represent the best class of Hungarian horse. 
Speaking generally the horses were undersized and in poor 
condition, and, as one would certainly judge from their 
apjpearanc^, they are repiortedlo be wanting in stamina. 

The artillery horses, for which the average price is stated 
ifo be 241., are bigger, generally in better condition, and 
of greater power of endurance. They are reported to be slow, 
but aj)pear to be able to drag the guns about without difficulty 
and with reasonable rajpidity. 

The countiy-bred tonsport ponies liaf^e been already 
alluded to.T* As their supply is limited, it is probable^ that 
in war recourse' would be had to oxen, a considerable number 
of whicli are in use»for agricultural ^uri)Oses. 

Railivays . — It is stated that in the* flat portion of the 
country troop trains composed of as nfeny as 60 coaches 
and wagons are used, thus enabling a cavalry regiment, im ^ 
^instance, to be cornmyed in two trains. 
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No rnaiiauivres worthy of the name have heen held''siiice^ 
those nefir Kursk in 1902, and the tactical instruction 
of the troops is now practically confined to exercises in the 
country adjoining the standing siitnmer caiiips which are 
■pitchefk every year in the neighbourhood of the pjrincipal 
garrisons. Here tlie training is more or .'fess perfunctory and 
partakes rather of the nature of drill than of manauivre. 

Several of tliese camps are held annually in each of the 
great ]\IilitiyT Districts, but the following 3;eport deals only 
with tliose exercises carried out between the 12th and 22nd of 
August in the vicinity of Kinsnoe Syelo, in the St. Petersburg 
Military District. 

Troops 'Avking Part in the Operations. 

1st and 2ud Gua^ld Infantry Divisions. 

Volhyniaii Reg^j^'ient, of 3rd Guard Infantry Division. 

Griiard Rifle Brigade. 

22nd Infantry Division. 

198th Resell* ve Regiment. 

2 Fortress Infantry Battalions. ^ 

^ 1st and 2nd Guard Cavalry Divisions. 

Emperor’s Lancers, 

Half of 3rd Guard Artillery Brigade. 

37th Artillery Brigade. 

8th Mortar Artillery Division. 

Total :"~-58 battalions, 48 sciuaclrons, 94 guns. 

All units were much under strength, infantry companies 
numbering only from 40 to 5Grank and file, whilst squadrons 
mustered not more than 70 sabres. 

Country. 

The very limited extent of country over which the exercises 
were carried out gave the general impressicfi of a level plain, 
butVas m reality intersected b}" many broad and sliallow 
valleys, most of xvhich w^ere under cultivatio]^. The more 
prominent of the mtervening ridgSs were covered with wood 
and scrub, which afforded facilities for the concealment of 
troops without unduly delaying their movements. 

No rivers, railways or defiles were found within the arga 
of operations, and such fences as existed offered no serious 



oljstacle, but tlie bad condition of tlie eross-eoiuitiy roads and 
tbe soft ground impeded all arms, whilst the cavalry were 
coDsiiderably hampered by frequent fstretclies of marshlatid. 

Tiie villages were mere hamlets, consisting of a fewwooileu 
houses, and had no tactical importance. 

Natuee of the OpeeAtofs. 

Divisional exercises were held between tlic lidli imd lOtli 
of Angnst in tbe Ancinity of Krasnoe iSyeio, and tlie Grand 
Exei-cises, in Avbicb^tAvo army corps and a (.at»raliy eor^s t/K:>k 
part, between tlie 2l)tli and 22nd of Angnst'" in tbe conntry 
ira mediately west of Ropslia. y 

Tbe enernjMras a marked one tliroiiglioiit, and the scliernes 
Avere of a very circumscribed and, clefiiKte natnny affording 
no scope for strategy or ‘-initiative on tbe jiart ol the biglier 
commanders. 

Reaiaeks, 

GoneenlnicuL — The most striking featni*e of the traij'irng 
was the attention paid to the concealment of all troops, and, 
iimjoribtedly this is regarded as the cliiyf lesson to l>e learnt 
from the late war. During tl^. exercises^ however, tbe idea 
Avas rather carj-ied to excess, for troops were freqnently, and 
for no apparent reason, marched along ditches or tbroiigli 
Avrmds and standing crops, with the result tliat niucdi time Aras 
lost and that the nieiiAvere needlessly exhausted before coniiiig 
in contact Avitli the eiieiiiy. Too much importance Avas 
also giA’-en to ohtaining cover fxom AueAv as opposed to cover 
from fire. On one occasion two small, copses in front of a 
position exercise^! a fatal attraction to the aih’ancing lines of 
tbe attack, foi' company after company aaais draAvn to them in 
spite of the fact that a large extent of open ground liad just 
1)een traverso^i and that their j)resence in the copses must 
therefore, he knoAvn to the enemy. 

Both the Emperor and the Chief of the Staff admitted that 
this striving after coiicealmeixt was in danger of being over^ 
done, and tliat sufficient discrimination was not as j^t shown 
in carrying the principle into effect. 

AdmncLYl guards— The p)ractice of detailing scA^eral 
adAuniced giiardf AAms frequently adopted ; for instance, 
during one of the diAusional exercises a force of 20 battalions 
threAv out tVee adA’-anced guards, each consisting of four 
battalions; these niOA^ed on three parallel roads, the main 
hody-of 8 battalions'' following along the centre road. 

The principle of not detaching guns Avas strictly adhered 
tc, and thus, even a strong advanced guard of four or more 
battalions Avas ncAor accompanied by artillery. In one case 
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a Lattery was rallied to the advanced guard when opposition 
had heeii eiiconntereiI,]Dut its detachment was inuclu-riticized, 
as it ^vas held tliat there \?as great danger of the hattems of 
an advauciug force being overwhelmed in detail, unless they 
cMue into action siinultaneously. 

The attach . — Attacks on enti-enched positions , were 
practised hoth il tiring the Divisional and Grand exercises,* 
and in eacli. instance a frontal was coinhined with an 
enveloping fliink attack. The gap ^or interval hetween these 
two attacks was about 2,000 yards, whether a single Division 
or twohVrmy Corps were engaged, and as inter-conminnieation 
between the l.wo forces was not well maintained, one or other 
delivered its attack in*every case either prematurely or too 
late. 

Infajil }‘J} : Pe^i^onncL — The 1st jJiHcI 2nd Guard Divisions 
and tlie 22nd .[njaidry Divis'ion are composed of a magnificent 
hody of men, rolnisi, .liealtliy, and well fed, and tlioiigli tlie 
weatlier was nnfavoiimUe, and the consequent discomfort 
considera1.)le, tliej’' ahva^'S ai:)peared good-lnnnoured and Ml 
ofMtality. 

InjiU^lrif — During the exercises no great 

distances ^vero co\x?red, and no especial call w-as made^on 
the riKui’s power orenclmarnce'^hiit th^ many stragglers who 
thronged the various tillages during the return march from 
Krasiioe Syelp to Petersburg, a distance of under 20 miles, 
sliowed tliat march discipline is not of the l3est.. Rifle 
liattalions make a special practice of quick marching, and it 
is claime<l tliat they can cover 4|rds miles in one hour, and 
can average 4 miles an hour for considerable distances. 

y.nfardry iormations in attach. — No definite formation is 
laid down for tlie advance to an attack, "'hut that wdiicli 
appeared most general, both for first and second lines, and 
even for resciu'es, was company column of sections with the 
men exte^;^ded to about three jpaces interval. This formation 
•was almost invarial'ily adopted, wdietlier or not they under 
iire, -when the troops deployed or even left the road. As soon 
as companies came within the zone of rifle fire the advance 
was made .either man by man, or by very small fractions in 
succession ; this often made progress unnecessarily wslow and 
fatiguing to the men, and gave the impression of being a 
son\e'^vhat exaggerated Mid blind apxilicatlfcn of the lessons 
learnt froni the' war, -^vitli Init little attempt to apply them 
intelligently to the circumstances^ of the existing situation. 
Though the metJiod of advance thus appeared at times 
out of keeping with the tactical requrrements of the® case, 
the actual execution was good, the men®keeping well under 
cover, and the subordinate leaders exercising admirable 
^ control over their commands. 
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Inicrntrij Jwe eonlj’oL— Althoiigli it is geiienilly aeceptefl 
tliat Tolley firing is oiit oi tliat iiidepeiulent fire is 

tile igore effective, no definite sj^stein is as yet insisted on; 
consecjiieiitly, some few of tlie more coiiservati\-e eoiinnanders 
still adliere to the former universal practice of volley firing, hi 
spite of practical denioiistration of its coniX)a}‘ative inefiicacy 
in alFbiit a few isolated cases. 

Iiifantry seouis . — The nature of the schemes, eoii|rled with 
the fact that there were no 0]3posing troops, dh] not gi\T the 
rsconts a fair oi3portniiity^of j)roxing their value. As a rule 
tliey were not pnsherl farenongh to the front or Hanks, c:uid in 
two instances this resulted in an attack being launched against 
a x)Ositi on which had already been r-evacnated. Scouts get 
but little instruction in map-reading, ami aj*e thus heavily 
haiidicapiped when working in unknown country. ^ 

Infantry mmrmimmtion , — There was no atteiTijit at 
signalling either with flag or lieliogTaph, and tlioiigh. use was 
made of the 13 mounted orderlies helongiiig to eaeli regiment, 
the chief interest was centred in coiiiniiiuieatioii l.)y teleplione. 
The organization of regimental telephone detaclnnents#:. is 
under consideration, and it is proposed dial eaeli sluill liave 
siilTicient men and material for five stat^^ At ])resent no 
insfrinncnts are issue<], and those in use,y^ha\'e 1)een bought 
out of regimental funds: as these had only been accpiired 
sliortly before the divisional exercises commenced, the 
detacliinents wei'e im]-)erfectly trained and could not execute 
evhi the simxdest repairs. 

Artillery horses , — The artillery horses were serviceabTe 
but oE a considerably lighter stamp than those employed in 
our aiuny, and showed more signs of ^vork, especially in*. the 
horse artillery, tjian did those of the cav^alry. 

ArlilJery tactics . — The field artillery tactics appeared to he 
very sound and well carried out. The batteries were always 
hidden, and generally used, indirect laying. Fire was con- 
centrated^ but battc3-ics always dispersed. The strong feeliiig 
against adding guns to detached forces, so that the whole 
artillery may 1:)e worked together, has already been mentioned" 
and great importance is attached to getting as many Ijatlcn’ies 
as possilile into action before opening fire, which was usually 
done at a range of between 3,500 and 4,600 yards. 

In the attack r no attempt was made to get any batteries 
forward to positions from wdiich they could punisli'the 
retreating eiiemy, wdiilst the retention of guns with the 
general reserve was an inv'ariable practice, n 

The tactics of th^ horse artilleiy differed i,u no wuiy from 
those of the field ar’^illery, for the same caution was invariahly 
shown, and coYered positions were usually taken up. Dnring 
one field day the horse artillery were noticed to he stiii 
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engagiii.c;- t!i,e eiieiny’s guns when they might have turned on 
a wli-ole riivalry division advancing to the attack across the 

oj)eii. ** ^ 

cqmpmenL — Eacli battery lias a teleplione with 
5h) yarrls of Jine, and a good telescope on a tripod mounting, 
wliilst will] each, brigade there is said to be a searc'iilight^ 
detach liieiit of 16 inen;b\dtli 4 liorses, tlie light being worked 

by a benzine motor. 

(.diuis fiiilv \vere taken out dijring the exercises, the 
wagons being left in camp. 

('(iralrij holies , — The cavalry we.re ^^ell iiioimted, but 
the (hiudition of t!ie Inirses varied in different reganents. 

'Jt was staled that some units had done more work than 
others and lluit tlie cavalry as a whole had lieen worked much 
haoha* this reason than in previous y^ars. 

All f.xaniple of the distances covered in training may be 
qnotcMl. An otlieer said that the hardest exercise Ms regiment 
Lad taken fiart in was a reconnaissance of a large area of 
couiiliy, during which the main body of the regiment had 
(‘owa‘ad 66 ndles ill 2 days and marched back 17 miles early 
liie next morning, or about 83 miles in 50 lionrs. 

Tile horses were ^evidently well cared for, and, generally 
sjieakiug, were in working* condition, but the XYeakness 
of the squadrons allowed of a proj>ortioii being left in for rest, 
and at no liiiie during the operations were the cavalry hard- 
woiked. '' 

^ (Jamhnj laeticB , — Dimiig the first four days the task allotted 
to tlie cavalry the same, viz., to delay the enemy’s infantry 
in order to allow its own army to complete concentration. The 
tactics emjibyed were pirnely dismounted fire-tactics, and 
these wer(.i of an uninteresting and tinentei^rising nature. 
Ni.) atteiii]ifc was made to surprise the enemy, or to seize 
taetiiail jKiints on his flank, but opposition was offered only on 
Jiis immediate front by the occupation of villa^s and minor 
ridges, the eaxniry finally retiring on and holding selected 
position wltere tlie horse artillery had already been placed. 

The oliject of tliese exercises, wMch were regarded purely 
as instiuictipiial practice in dismoxxnted action and fire control, 
ivas to impress on the cavalry the great delaying power they 
:now possess, and to teach the infantr}^ that the opposition of ^ 
dismounted caxuilry is a factor to be reckoned xvith. ^ 

Cm the first day of the Grand Exercises, the cavalry were 
employed in shock tactics against the opposing ^Mrarked ” 
cavalry, bxit the situations were so olxvioxxsly prearranged and 
artificial as to have little interest. The' advance was made 
throxxgh scrub, on issuing from which sqfladrons practically 
halted to reform xvithin stinking distance of the enemy, whilst 
the charge itself wm executed on a narrow front, ^ with no 

attAmi'^X. ai- /-\TI 
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, Experimental Mobilization. 

. operations of ^1907, whkh took place near Bweda, 

in Galicia betiieen .iUth and 23rd September, cannot be 
lookef upon as luanoenvres, neither was it intended that they 

siioiiid be so regarded. ^ ^ 

1 lie^ olijcct ^linied at and effected was the partial mobili- 
zation and coiroei.tration of two_ divisions, not on a war 
looting, lint on an increased establishment, and the one field 
day carried out was quite an afterthought, and arrano-ed 
solely as a spectacle %o satisfy the public. ^ 

pie opeThtions, which were under,the direction of General 
Martitpguq Giip of the General Staff, gave an opportunity 
of putting into Joice the mobilization regulations, of testing 
certain auxihaiy services, of carrying out a large conceiitratioS 
by uul ami ioa(l, and of feeding a considerable force in a 
coratry practically destitute of provisions. 

All these were exercises in which the'army has little or no 

practice. a 

Troops taking part^^in the Operations. 

Tlie troops taking part in the operations, namely the 
entire loth Division and one brigade of the 12tli Division 
wuth divisional cavalry and part- of the divisional artilleiy 
•w'Sre formed into two provisional divisions as under ' 

1st Division. 

GommayxcUr: — Lieutenant-General D. Joste Barraquer v 
Roviralta. ^ 

1st Brigade. — 8th and 54th Regiments. 

2n4 Brigade.— 12th and 37th Regiments. ’ 

Divisional troops. 

Cavaliy. — Galicia Chasseurs, No. 25. 

Artillery. — 3rd Mountain Artillery Regiment. 
Engineers.— A company of the 6th Composite Regi- 
ment. , ° 

•* Medical. — An Ambulance Section. * ,,, * 

2nd Division. * 

Commander : — Lieutenant-General H Alfredo Casellas 
Carrillo. ^ • 

1st Brigade. — 11th and 42nd Regiments. 

^ 2nd Brigade,— 3rd and 36th Regiments. * 




r MS 

troops. 

Cavalry.— Albnera Ohasseiirs, No. 16. 

€ Aililleiy.— A brigade of 3 afield batteries of the 6tli 
Piegiment. 

Engineers.— A company of the Btli Composite Regi- 
inent. 

]\Iedicah— An Ambulance Sectic^jii. 

The entire first reser^-e of the infantry concerned vras 
called lip, in addition to the men on leave daring part of 
their three years colour service. The proportion answering 
the call ivas considered satisfactory, the tot^l, percerrtage of 
absentees being less than fifteen. 

The strength of xinits on arrival 'at the place of concen- 
tration was as follows : — 
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Officers. 1 

ff j 

Other 

ranks. 

Iforscjs. ' 
! 

r : 

Mules, i 

ibins. 

From 1st Captain - Oeiieralcy. 






(Madrid) 






Adniinistrative troops 

2 ■ 

•71 

5 

48 

— 

Directing staS - - . 

21 

65 

52 

— 

irr 

Topograpitical Section 

1 

13 

— 

— 


liadio-teiegraphic Section 


24 

14 

■■ — 

.. — , 

Cyclists - - - - 


14 1 


— 

— 

iCatomobilists 

1 

4 


— 




191 

71 

‘18 


From 7tii Captain-Generalcy : — 






Aleadqyartei’S of the 2iid pro- 

13 

31 

26 



visional division. ^ 






A-dniinistrative troops 

1 

28 

1 

26 


Headi'iuarters of infantry brigade 

3 

s 

6 



3rd llegiment 

44 

1.002 

6 

25 

— ■ ■■ 

Hdth Beginient - 

44 

1.002 

6 

25 

■■ — 

6th Artiiicry Regiment (3 bat- 

14 

240 

196 




fceries). ^ 
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16t.h Cavalry Regiment 

21 

274 

276 

. — 


6th Composite Regiment of En- 

10 i 

265 

15 

38 

■ 

gineers (2 companies sappers 

! \ 





and 1 telegi'aph section). 

! 

i 
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lli) j 

2,860 ' 

631 

fl,4 

12 

From 8th Captain-Gen eralcy ; — i 

1 

' ' 1 





Headquartoi'S of- the 1st pro- i 

13 1 

31 

26 i 
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visional division. i 

1 





Headquarters of 3 brigades - ' 

9 

24 

18 




8t.h Regiment 

44 ; 

1,002 

6 : 

26 

. — 

54th Regiment 

44 

1,002 

6 : 

^ 25 


12th Regiment - 

44 

982 

6 

25 



37th Regiment - - 

44 

$82 

6 

25 



llfii Regiment - - - 

44 

1,002 

6 

f 25 

- 

42nd Regiment 

44 

1.002 

" 6 'i 

25 



25th Cavalry Kegiment - - 

21 

274 

275 




3rd Mountain Artillery Regiment 

20 

461 

0 41 

162 

16 

(4 batteries). <- 







327 

6,762 

396 

302 

16 

^ Grand Total 

606 

9,803 

998 

464 

28 
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Nature of the Operations. 

Coneenlmtion . — The following is a general outline oithe 

concentration : — 

^TJie uflniinistrative troops forinaMng preliminary arrange- 
mcnts and for ]nt<*hing camp arrived at Bovecla I)y rail from 
i\Iad3'irt and \ alladolid llie otli September, and were folfowed^ 
on tlie hj the 6th Composite Eegiment of Engineers 
(2 sa]>per conipaiiies and one telegraph section) who proceeded 
1>y rail from Valladolid. On the 16th the topographical section, 
the rad^o-telegrapli sectioii, cj'clists, and antomohilists arrived 
by 3.*ail ' from Afaririd at Monforte station, and inarched to 
Bdveda camp, 8 luiles distant. 

Tl io main concentration at Bdveda camp took place on 
the 21st 8e|>leiid}ei’, all the troops being moved by rail, with 
the exception of the 11th and 42nd Infantiy Regiments, the 
2(it]i Ca^'ahy Iiegiment, am! the 3rd Eegiment of Mountain 
Artilleiy. Tlie Olh Eegiment of Field Artillery was sent in 
tlirec trains, the lOtk Cavahy Regiment and each of the 
infantry regiments requiring two trains apiece. 

"Qdie first of the^l5 trains conveying troops for the main 
concentration left Conifia at 4.18 a.m. on the 20th, and the 
last train arrived aEBoveda at 10.17 p.m. on the 21st. ^ 

During these dMiours, 344 j^fhcers, 7,572 men, 573 horses, 
] 48 mules, 12 guns, and 45 wagons were hroiiglit to the point 
o.f concentration by five lines, viz. : — 

Conies (Santiago)~VigO“"Monforte. ♦ • 

Corima-Boveda. ^ 

Oviedo-Leon-Bdveda. 

Sal am anca-Bov eda. 

% Valladolid-Leon-Bdveda. 

All are single lines and the last three i»eet at Astorga, 
100 miles from Bdveda. 

Of the troops -wliich joined the camp by route march, the 
two infantry regiments covered the 32 miles from* Lugo in two 
marches, arriving in the early afternoo.n of the 2 lit. The 
26th Cavaliy Regiment took four marches, and the 3rd Regi- 
ment of Mountain Artillery five marches to cover the 93 miles 
from Corniia. 

^ The concentration was accomiilished without a hitch, all 
units arriving almost to the minute, and the train arrange- 
ments, ■which were, however, made hy the rs^lway companies 
and i^ot by tJie General Staff, were admirable. 

Field Day.— The general idea^of the onlp day’s field 
operations was extremely simple, namely, that an enemy 
had landed, was in the hills north of Bdfeda, and was te be 
attacked. * ^ 

This enemy was represented by one battalion, a section 
of guns,^ and a troop of cavalry, the remainder of the two 
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jjrovisional divisions acting togetLer as a portion of tlie liome 
arn^y. The field day was entirely prearranged, and it was 
known from the outset that the enemy would he siuTouncIcd 
and destroyed on a certain hill at a certain hour. 

, Rejiarks. 

Gomhined Action. — The lack practice in , coinhined 
manoeuvres Avas A’-eiy evident, there being a marked Avant of 
co-operation hetAveen tte tAA'o divisions and also between the 
various arms. On one occasion, a large hill of great tactical 
importance which'" separated the line of nUirch of the tAvo 
divisions Avas left unoccupied by hotli. 

Infantry . — Tlie infantry sliowed tlnit they had been 
practised with care in the art of (fefilade fpr, whenever 
possible, they kept vrell under cover on the move. Fire 
discipline was extremely faulty^, and the men scarcely ev^er 
adjnsted their sights. Entrenching was ne\'er attempted, 
and none of the eiitre-ncbing tools seen liad ever ].)een used. 

Tliere was no opportunity of judging^ the inarcliing power 
of the infaiitiy, hut nun-ch discixiline was far from ^ood, 
straggling being very general, and. no regular distances being 
i^iaintained between units. 

Tlie sx^irit of the men thr^ugliout wa?;* excellent. 

Oacabaj , — With the excexition of eariying out one recon- 
naissance the cavalry were afforde<I little ->0])port unity of 
Showing their ;^vortli. The majority o! the officers are 
indifferent riders, and many in the higher ranks are far^too 
old for their work. Tims the standa3*d of efficiency is not 
high, but an imi)roveiue]it should shortly be seen, as the 
cadets now at Valladolid are being well trained, aiid are 
extremely smCtrt and well set-uxx 

The horses are a fair ty^e for light cavalry, but are much 
overloaded. 

Artillefy , — The field artillery have not as yet Jiad time to 
become familiar with the new Schneider-Canet gun, which 
was delivered only a few weeks before the cornmencfement of 
the operations. It was, therefore, natural that fii-e drill 
should be faulty, but in addition the positions .selected w^ere 
very old-fashioned, the crest line being invariably chosen. 

The mountain artillery were more up to date. They made 
considerable uf"e of indirect fire, aiid took iij} good i)ositioiis. 
They have a new goniometer, but this was not seen. 

Ballooiti. — On the of the “ sham fight ” an ascent Avas 

made by an elongated balloon of Gei-man pattern. This 
safne balloon has been in use for two years. On another 
day a free ascent was made in an ordinary spherical balloon, 
' the private property of a member of the volunteer aeronautical 
corps. 
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Wirchm telegraphy . — Great expectations were formed of 
tlie work ^vhkdi would be done by tlie radio-telegraphic 
section, and amongst other duties it was to establish com- 
munication with the naval station at Vigo. This it certainly 
failed to fh», and it is very generally supposed that no better 
sitScess atteinled any of its less ambitious eiroids. 

Camp. —The troops^are totally unused to camp life, ctwing.. 
to the inyuj-iablc iwactice of going into billets, and living in 
a tent was regarded by most of the men in the light of a joke, 
instead of being an inseparable part-pf their summer training. 
As the^eanip w^is laid out and the tents pitched before the 
arrival of die trdops, a good opportunity v?as lost of affording 
useful ('xpf'ricuce to the men, none of whom had ever learnt 
to pitch a camp. ^ 

The sanitary regidations were enforced in a most half- 
hearted inahner, anfl had the stay in, camp been longer, the 
health of the troops woulih undoulitedly have suffered con- 
siderably. 

A theatre and cafe were installed for the three days as 
though the foi-ce liad gone into camp for the whole summer, 
and die arrangemehts throughout were far from being in 
accordance with service conditions. 

Field onuis. — Cort’ugateil hemi-iylindrieal steel field ovens 
were used for ihe lield hakerifs. They are very heavy and 
unwieldy. The first batch of bread can be delivered 
8 hours after arrival in camp, then fresh batches every 20 
minutes till tlie ovens cool. Each oven hakes 350 raJ;ions^t 
a time. ' 

Pack saddlery . — Very little care is taken to ensure pack 
saddles fitting correctly, or iii teaching the men to load them. 
The'saddles used by the mountain brigade, and the tool and 
ammunition saddles of the iiifanti^’- were all 4 )ractica]ly new, 
and apparently each saddle is considered to be as suitable for 
one animal as for another. In the mountain brigade, 14 mules 
out of 20, wliich were examined, had sore backs iifter a march 
of four cthys. This was partly due to the animals being 
unused to work, but the chief cause was undoubtedly the had 
fit of the saddles. This state of affairs is hardly likely to 
receive the attention it deserves, as the Spaniards are not 
prone to pdy much attention to the sufferings of animals. 
Amiminition . — Blank ammurution ivas carried as follows : — 
Infantry Eegiments . — One packet, IS^rouuds, by each • 
’ man in the ponch ; 16 boxes, each containing 1,500 
rounds;’ on the 8 ammunition mules ; and 10 boxes 
in one of tfie battalion carta 
OavalT^ liegiments . — One packet of* 15 rounds perjnan. 
Artillery . — Four rounds per gun. • 

Each infantry regiment carried 15,000 rounds of_ ball 
, cartridge in one of the battalion carts, and the 6th Artillery 
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Regiment 18 rounds of li^^e shell per gmi. This, hr the 
words of the “ InstimctiGns for was done '‘as a 

nieagure of security/' ' 

A distinctive mark was placed on each cart and hox corn 
tainiiig service amiminitioii ; these were locked and the key 
kept by the unit commander. 

T5ie scale of rations and forage was as under : — 

Rations. 

Per man. — 24-| 02 . bread. 

8-| oz. of fresh meat. 

Ilf oz. of rice or 7 oz. of l/reneh ifeans or 
lentils.. 

2 oz. of lard or son?e eqnir'aleiit fat. 

4 oz. salt. ^ 


An excellent ration biseni|j^of about iPqiuirtm* of a jjoiukI 
weiglit, known as galleta, has lately been introduced. These 
biscuits were issued in lieu of bread on the day of eoneentra- 
tipn. ^ 

m ■ ■ 

ExPEKlJfESTAL UNIFORM AJ5B EQEintEXT. -• 

Uniform . — The new niiiforin on trial ref?.enib]es almost 
exactly onr own service dress, but the side poebets are put on 
diagonally. The advantage claimed for this innovation is 
that die men’s cartridges and possessions do not fall ont when 
they lie down to shoot, hny advantage thus gained ivas, 
however, found to he .counterbalanced by the fact that the 
contents of a man’s pockets wca-e extremely iuseenre when he 
lay on his hack to rest. With this dre.ss eitlier putties or 
spat leggings are w-orn, and a khaki co^-er for die ron (the 
low shako). The whole appearance is workmanlike. 

Water carts . — New water carts, for use by the adminis- 
trative troops only, were on trial. Tliey are light four-wheeled 
vehicles, carrying a tank with a capacity of 70 cnhic feet, and 
are -intended omy for filling camp kettles from ope largt; tap 
behind. . 

nation curls . — Experiments were caiifiecl out with two- 
wheeled ration carts with doors at the back and a folding 
roof,' so that the, contents are easily accessible. They are 
constructed to carry 1,000 rations of groceries and presm-ed 
iheat. 


■g- o^. coffee 

3 


Per animal.- 


oz. sugar 

T1 lbs. of barlev 


iu tal)lets. 


11 lbs. of straw 


for 'each saddle or' 

. t.i‘a,iisport horse a.n:d , 
, imde. 

I of- lbs. of barlev) / . . ^ 

II lbs. of oats 

11 lbs.ofstraw-i,^-«"‘”^’'- 
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The maiioeiivres, the fleet co-operated, took place ^ 

on the west coast of Sweden between Gothenburg and 
TJdde valla between the 16th and 24th September, 

Tlie foreign ofFicers were invited^ to wdtness only the last 
two dayf of the manoeuvres, during which tiie operations -were 
confined to the land. 

■1# 

Strength and Composition of the Opposing Forces. 

Red Foree, , 

3rd Division. — Major-Gefleral Nordenskjold. 

5tli Brigade (8 battalions). 

6th Brigade (6|- battalions). 

3rd Hiissgrs. 

2nd Artillery Regiment (9 batteries). 

1-10 cm. howitzer division (2 batteries). 

1 Engineei^ Company. ^ 

. n ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

Blue Force, 

1st Division. — Major-General Matern. a, , 

1st Brigade (6 battalions). 

**«» 2nd Brigade (6 battalions). 

7th Hussars. 

3rd Artillery Regiment (9 batteries). 

1 machine gun battery. 

1 Engineer Company. 

In addition to the above each force had its field telegraph 
detachment, medical company, intendance, ^ainmnnition 
columns, t\ain, and lines of comimiiiieation troops. 

The total numbers in the field w'ere 736 officers^ 20,596 
other ranks. 


The naval strength w^as as follows 

Bed : — ** 

ft 1st class armoured cruisers. 

1 toipedo cruiser, 

4 torpedo boats. * 

Blue : — 

2»2ncl class armoured cruisers. ^ 
1 torpedo cruiser. 

8 torpedo boats. 



t 


CoUNTHt. 

tlnfS operations presented a markfnl eoiitnst in 

^abon^d and the conntry is every4eJ; intose. tSl in 3?'" 
nciges, largely covered with woods Between ft! 

tracts of cnltivation, and occasional w ® ® 
vehicles, Streense ^-e I:;" 

beds, .form considerable obstacles to fiovemeti T f 

IS. sparsely populated, and but little shehm- \roi 

lor the troops, who invarinKK- Tv i "as available 

manoeuvres. ^n%aiiably bivouacked throughout the 

tactical achieveinait4nnd3n4/m4^^'f^^ opportunities for 
tmvelty to both t o3m aSd Cl4 

General Staff. ^ «ie Swedish 

^GtURK of TKE OPEK.lTiOXS. 

The scheme was as follows .— 

on the coast n3^r ^cl rc3besfaVs4^^ b-'i™ disoinharked 
Gddevalla, has advanced south’ -nld of 

The aim of the lied Cbi f.f^ Pl«^-e. 

the lipe of .River Cota.” ' ‘ ‘ ®e'^e Cothenburg and 

on the coast actually to land where it could 

GotShJ2“l,S:d 'S:S ^ef'' ?“““e.rat 

that place, Insl to ”>1“= .Wotect 

line of the Gota.” pie\ent the enemy seizing the 

operations flie Bhm fle4444f* early 

protected 4 mineTlahfiiriSf:;' 

■ Nareative. 

16^ September to 21 st , 

troops'tf fu ^above, consisting of 

n4l4d4?4cfhaml3t^^^^^ Pn®a.g?rf S^XS 

aou4 taaVdcIevalla. .Blae , 

,r 22nd Septemher. 

manosuvres’ review, and criticism of the 
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2Srd Se-ptemher, 

Under coTer of Ms rearguard Blue took up a sk'ong 
position across tie Gothenburg road and railway. .Red 
attacked and Blue delivered a counter-attack from his right 
flank. 

^ ^24dh Septemher, 

Blue still fell back and a manoeuvre similar to that of the 
23rd was repeated, the counter-httack, how^ever, being 
launch-^d from t]ie other flank. ^ 

Method of Ot)NDucTiNG the Manocuvhes. 

The Crjijwn Prince acted as Director of the Manoeuvres 
and had Major General Bildt, Chief K>f the General Staff, as 
his assistant. The Minister*of War was also present. 

The umpire staff nnnil}ered 36, an increase of 12 on the 
figni'es of last year, when the nuinloer proved inadequate. 

Leaving out o| consideration the naval portion of the 
sclibme, the inanamvres were Avell coiicei-^'ed and instructive. 
The Directing Staff found no occasion for seiious interference. 
Commanders were^iven a very free hand, and they w^re 
unfettered by questimis of geogriiphical limits or accommodation. 
The scheme guaranteed the two foi*ces meeting and fighting. 

The result^ -was most realistic. The attack was alloAved to 
develoi) thoroughly and in accordance witl^ probability ; aiod 
fighting -went on all day and sometimes far into the night. 

It maybe mentioned that arrangements for the manoeuvres 
had to be somewhat modified owing to the lateness of the 
harvest, and that even during the ojierations there was 
considerable standing corn wdiich, while affording cover to 
the troo]3s, did not hinder movements. 

No intoxicating liquors 'were allowed, a rule which was 
enforced even at the Crowui Prince’s table. » 

A criticism of the maiiTeuvres was held oi:|^ Sunday 
the 22nd, to which the foreign officers w?^ere not invited, and 
a printed confidential criticism was issued at the close of 
operations. 

E.emaeks. 

Staff . — Staff work w3s good and there appeared to Ije no 
kitclies in tke programme of events. 

All ranks throw themselves into their worjt with a con- 
centration that seeAs to be part of the Swedish character. 

Taeties . — Three forms of advance were jaractised. That of 
successive lines, of alternate rushes hy sections or half-sections, 
and of reinforcing by single men. The last named method, 
-.called ^fterliand (gradually), was used when under heavy 


fire, section leaders going ibrw'ard and selecting tlie position, 
and tlie remainder gradiially -formixig on tlieiii. Tlie men are 
inst^iicted to advance singly in a fashion. No assault 

was seen. Fire discipline seemed excellent. 

Eiiti'encliing' was scarcely practised at all owing to iie 
_ rocky nature of the ground. When^ exposed to artillery fire, 
the men were made to kneel with tlieh heads on the ground 
thus covering themselveB with their packs. ® 

Small red and white ^flags were carried by each company 
and displayed by order of the mnpire, if the company was 
adjudged to have s?iffered severe loss. ^ 

The method of conducting the eoniiter-attack was 
interesting. On the afternoon of the'^ord tlie attaeldng(Eed) 
general had pressed rapidly on to the ppsition, either because 
he expected still to finjj merely a rearguar^l confronting him, 
or because he was anxious to ctiirn the enemy out of his 
position in the short time that daylight allowed. General 
Materii, the defender, encouraged, tliis and made a local 
counter-attack with one company only, tliiis fiirtlier dra^ving 
the attack on. At the same time he <^uickly and cpiiatly 
brought up the 6 battalions and the machine gams, wliieli 
formed his reserve, from behind his iai^ht to a position in 
ffont of it, but still under cover. The i^tack, liowever, was 
Btill. not fidly involved in front of the position wljeii waniiig 
light decided General Materu to launcli the eomiter-attaek. 
The formation was two columns of 2 battalkms each with 
2 battalions in ret-ierve. 

The machine gun batteix^ followed the right colimin 8fS.d 
did good work. The attack struck the enemy in flank, and 
Red had to put in Ms last reserve to maintain his line.<, All 
guns on botli Bides co-operated, most of the batteries using 
rapid fire from covered positions. As the light was failing 
and the opjiosiiig lines were close together and somewhat 
involved, it is doubtful whether such indirect fire would have 
given satisfactory results in wan « 

The Crown Prince wdio stood between the opposing lines 
gave a decision at dusk that Red had been reinforced by two 
imaginary battalions and that Blue must again fall hack, 
leaving the enemy in possession of the ])osition. 

Many men who had been fighting in tlie hills lost their 
units and soir^ were out all night su1)sisting on their 
emergency rations, thus adding to the realism ol the 
operations. .. 

Personnel . — The Swedish soldier averages 5 feet 6 inches 
in height at 20 years of age, and is thus probably taller than 
the soldiers of any other army in Europe. He has a good 
pliysicj[ue, intelligence and individuahty, and all ranks display 
marked aptitude for playing at war. 
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Infantry,— Emh man carried 100 rounds of amriiuiiitioii 
in detaclial3le poiiclies on the waistbelt, each pouch holding 
two clips (10 rounds). TIte average expenditure tlirouglfout 
the iiiaiineuvres was said to be about 100 rounds, More 
ammunition was issued when required. 

The blank ammunition has wooden bullets. . 

Boots of tlnee classes were seen. Two of these, the long ^ 
lace ankle l.:)oot, coming halfway up the leg, and the loose 
high Wellington boot, are the government issue. Men can 
select whichever they like, the reascAi for this being that in 
certain districts "Nothing but the high boot^is wmiii. The 3rcl 
category includes every sort of boot the private property 
of the men winch the 3 & are allowed to wear if passed as 
serviceable. 

Uniforms * — Of the*two types of knajisack the German one 
seemed to ride much the l^^tter. The other is sack-shaped, 
hangs too low and looks most uncomfortable. The new 
uniform has not yet heen issued, hut it was worn experi- 
mentally hy a certain number of men. It merged excellently 
witl\ the granite of-^the rocks. It is of “field grey” (Lovat 
hlue) with a large badge on the arm to denote the rank, 
number of reginieil^&c., to which the man Ijelongs. The 
hat to match is of sjfuch pattern ; a hlue and yellow girdft, 
and a pompoji for the hat ai% also issued. The uniform 
is serviceable and fairly smart, but not good enough for 
officers and permanent staff who wear uniform always. The 
question of these two classes retaining a second and smarter 
uMform is under consideration. 

The general staff retain their neat uniform of dark hlue 
with yellow facings. 

Cavalry , — There was little opportunity o:^ watching the 
work of the cavalry. They were seldom given a definite 
mission, their work being generally limited to reconnaissance. 
The rocky wooded country was also most unfavourable for 
them. ^ 

Artillery . — Oontrary to the statement in last years 
manmuvre report, the re-armament of the artillery is still 
incomplete, and a few 8-cm. guns took part in the manoeuvres. 

It is anticipated that the issue of the new guns (about one 
third of which are being made by Krupp and two thirds in 
Sweden) will be completed during the curren|i^jmar. « 

Ofily indirect fire was used throughout the two days’ 
operations, eveif when supporting and repell^ig infantry 
attacks and counter- attacks. ^ 

The positions taken up were generally just behind* the 
crest line, so that the flash could be seen. '^The powder used 
was smokeless. No attempt was made to run the guns up 
^vhen firing at the close infantry attack. Positions were 
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diflicnlt to find and tlie guns were often crowded together, 
oiie l)attery being seen with intervals of aljont five paces 
bet\teeii eadi subdivision. The Wctgoiis of tlie field artillery 
are iiivarial)ly brought up beside the gnu, and aimniiiiition 
trays (eacli of which holds 4 rounds) are deposileil by the 
guii,^ Owing to the dilficult nature of the ground no entrench- 
nients were made, but guns were sometimes concealed by 
branches. Tlie fire discipline is modelled upon tlye French 
system. The fire of one group of three butteries which was 
observed in action was^entirely rlireeted ]‘>y tlm grouj) com- 
mander, wlio established an observing station; between two of 
the l>alterios. The batteiy commanders sometimes stood in 
positicnis udicro tliey could not see telepluinc 

was not used for conveying orders, wliicdi were passed l-)y 
semaphoi-e l>y means of a simple code. ‘ 

A similar method To that p^ed in other countries of 
indicating artiileiy targets at rnanoruvres was employed. 
Each group of artillery carried triangular screens of coloured 
canvas on poles. Tlie triangle has a side of about 3 feet, and 
the pole is al)Oiit 10 feet long. ^ 

Two of these screens were placed iii front of tlic artillery, 
the colour displayed indicating tlie targ/i aimed at. Thus: 
infantry two red screens, c*avalry onei’^'ed and one white, 
artilloiy two wliit(‘, Ac. 

A novelty, ]lo^vevel•, was jireseutetl in the fact that the 
direction of the ptirticiilar target was marked l)y the 
alignment of the' screens on it, this arrangement assisting 
nmcli tlie work of the tanjiires. 

Tlie draught-horses of the artillery were all hired and 
were as a whole too young and too light for the work, but 
were surprising!}" active. Tlie harness was indifferent. A 
jointed adjustable collar is used which looked as if it pinched. 
Saddles ai-e used on the ofl-wlieelers only. 

DilHcidty was exj)eriencG(l in assisting the teams up steep 
places owing to the absence-* of drag- washers willi eyes for 
drag-ropes. 

As in France, the wagon precedes the gun in column of 
route. ■ ■ 

Engineers . — Every engineer carries a full-size euti’encliing 
tool or axe. Eacli company also has 12 saw-s (rolled up) and 
. 12 ilrills. ^ 

A good pontoon bridge, about 180 yards long and l2 feet 
wide, over which troops of all arms passed, was tlirowji across 
the Tixer Clota at Kungel. The bridg^^ had to be oj^ened 
several times a day to let boats through. The stream was 
strong and the bbttom rocky. A sapper with a boat-hook 
stood at each end of every boat during the passage of 
troops. 



Machine guns.— The Hotcliklss gun of 5'5-ninn, 
takes the rifle cartridge, is at present in use. It lias a tripod 
nioiiiitiiig and is carried t)ii a light two-wlieeled cart. "Saeh 
gnn has an ainrminition cart. 

. The hattery consists of 6 gmis and 0 ammunition, carts. 
The gun is carried into action stretclier-wise 1\y two men by 
means of handles and^weh strai)s oyer the shoulders. Tlie^ 
inclination seems to be to use these inaehiiie guns as artillery, 
and 0,11 the 24th a hattery of them was observed in action on 
the top of a high hill from rvlience^their fii*e could have had 
little e%ct. were, however, -well handled in the counter- 

attaclv on the 23rd. The organization of machine guns is as 
yet not determined, bntjt is proposed to give one l^attery to 
each Division. 

meclical arrangements for .manmiivres seemed 
very complete. ^ 

Stretcher bearers are organized in companies, one with,, 
each regiment. Tliey carry no kit or arms. One man carries 
the stretcher, a second the poles for it. The stretchers thein- 
sel^s are very cunArous and seem too lieavy. 

Dressing stations were established and the proper medical 
arrangements were^irried out in detail. Medical umpires 
sent away from the^dng line men supposed to he ’woimdi^h 
These had a printed label affixSd to the shoulder strap, pink 
for slight, white for severe wounds. One label read as 
follows : — “ Severe wound 5 cm. below the navel in the centre 
of the abdomen, a circular hole of 1*5 cm.^cliameter.’'* This 
was carried away from the firing line and attended to at 
the dressing station. Another slightly wounded man with a 
jpink label was observed walking to the dressing station to 
have Axis arm dressed. In this manner considerable instruction 
and interest in the maiKBuvres for the medical* department is 
ensured. 

Each division had its hospital train working in rear of it. 
The ti'ain^was made up of third class carriages, with the 
fixtures removed to make room for beds, and wkli steel 
uprights fi'om floor to ceiling, to -whicli are attached rings 
and straps for taking the beds. 

A carriage inspected was a double third class and took 
10 beds ill each lialf, 6 on one side and 4 on the other, 
in double tiers, with a space aj the end for dressing arrange- 
ments. All the fittings w^re simple, clean, and obvioiisly ^ 
inexpensive.^ 

The beds are"* tlie same as those used in the fi^ld hospitals, 
so that a bad case c2n be taken straight into tlie train. They 
are of a light iron pattern with folding thestle legs, and are 
provided with four hooks for suspendtlig them in the 
carriages, and with two folding iron handles at each end fej* 
transportation. 
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Traui^poH ', — The transport horses and ^Invvv^ u!i«1 a1)rmt 
50 per com. ol tlie earls were hired. Tiie horses mnv. weedy 
a iirh unsteady, biit seemed- '■ to' ..gBt their m)rk. The 

Goveniriieiit transport cart is foiir-'wJieelecl air I f,')!" iii uber 
pattern. Most of the coiiiitiy carts were two-ndieeled and 
pract/ically all had two horses. 

Orders. — Divisional orders were refi'odueed 1)y liCMiogi'Ujdi 
as required, only those emanating from the Dircnl'ing Staff 
being printed. They were short and to the point, and iisend 
abbreviations liave been adopted — c.r/., Kd signified drd 
Cavalry Regiment, gl 2, 2nd AidilleTy ReginieJib UnVrs w(n*e 
signed 1)y i.he Divisional Generals. 

Ihcyeles were nsed, where possilde, to save tlie niountecl 
orderlies. 

MiscelJaveous.- — It yas observed tliat all smal]^])0{rH‘s sutdi 
as patrols, and also stray men ai^d ordei'Jies, gave an aet'nnnfc 
of themselves to any senior or staff oflieer iliey might meet, 
witliorit having to be sent for and qnestioned. 'Tims on 
jDassing a staff officer on the road a patrol leader would say, 
'Gdglit flank patrol of the rearguard gofng in the direotioii 
of X.” Or a stray man would sa^q “Farrier Sergeant of tin) 
lOtli battery, 5tli lirigade, lost ray s<'i on. 

The health of the troops was said ito be excellent, and 
certainly the eniptin(‘ss of the hos])i1al train, wJiiib. was seem 
each day, b^stified to this. It should alsolx^ rmiiembered that 
the men ^vere sf)ft as, owing to the lateness Vjf the harvest, 
about two-thirds<' of them had only laid five days' training 
during tlie year. X r-" 
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, Grafld Manoeuvres. 

The Grand manoeuvres took plac^ this year in the area 
Frihourg-Moudoji-Yverdon-Tayenie, to the south-east of 
Lake Nluchatel, between the 9th and 11th September. 




Strength AND Composition op the Opposing Forces. 

• * Red Force. : 

1st A.miy Corps.' — Cofonel Corps - Command ant von 
Teclitermann. 

Army Corps Staff. 

Corps troops. 

% 1st Division? 

2nd Division, 

White Force. m 

'^Manoeuvre” Division.— Cdlonel DivisionaDConimandant 
Will. _ 

Divisional Staff. 

Sth. Brigade. « * ^ 

lOtli Brigade. 

A provisional brigade. 

4tli Cavalry Brigade. 

4tli and 5tli Regiments Field Artillery and details. 


Grand Total of Troops. 



1 

■f» ■ 

Personnel. 

Horses. 

» ■ 1 

Guns. 

Machine 

Gnus. 

1st Army Corps 

33,870 

4,400 

1 

72 

8 , 

“ Manceuvre ” Division 

20,800 

3,050 

48 

24 

Grand Total - 

54,^70 

7,450 

120 

31 

' 32 

1 IV 


^ Country. , 


The manoeuvre area is undulating and rises gi^adrsally 
eastwards. The drainage is roughly from sbuth to north and 
the streams lie in valleys from 200 to 600 feet helow tha 
iirtervenhig ' plateaux. As' -the movements: of the 'troops were 
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gonexiiMy from west to east,. across the Talleys an^l tlu* f^caieral 
rail of the roads, 'very fatiguing marclies constantly up or 
dowit hill had, to be made. The Souiitry is open grass or 
agricultural land with freciueiit j)ate!ies of forest but there 
are no hedges or minor obstacles. Small I'illages and farpi- 
steads are immerous and the population is entirely Frencli- 
/spealdiig. The most important streauis are the Thiele, tlie 
Broye and the Saane. The latter is a large river the banks 
of wiiich form cliffs 200 feet in height. Tlie affhients of 
tliese three rii^ers are nor serious obstacles in tliernselves but 
tlieir banks are oftep steep and difficult. T ^ 

Natoee of the Opeeationb. 

The manoeuYres, as is customary, mimed part oi' the 
liepetition courses of tlie trooiis pngaged, who preidonsly to 
the grand mancemu'es were exercised in 

regiments, brigades, and divisions from the 26th August to 
tlie 4t]i September. From the 5th to the Stir September tlie 
two divisions of the Army Corps oxjeratedi^'igaiiist each other, 
and on the latter date the troops of the 'Anananivre” division 
arrived l)y train at Fribourg and joined fonnatlon. 

^•<Jn tlie 9th and 10th September the B^^Army Coj’ps, form- 
ing part of llie Red army, maifamvred against tij (3 provisional 
division. The year’s training ivas brouglit to a conclusion on 
the 11th September, when the 1st Arm}’' Cofps only was 
reviewell by the War Minister. 

The general idea wliicli held good during both 
divisional and corps manoeuvres was that a Red army had 
invaded Switzerland on both banks of tlie Lake of Geneva 
and thj;ough the Vaudois Jura. A Blue amiy advancecl to 
meet Red between the Sarine and the Broye. 

Tlie commanders of both forces were allowed considerable 
latitude but the Director of the Manoeuvres (Colonel Corps- 
Coinniandauf "Wille) made slight modifications in th^ situation 
from time to time. 

There is little of interest to record in the actual 
inanoeAivring. General actions took place every day and the 
Red army gradually advanced eastwards. 

For the coips manoeuvres the two divisions opposed before 
were united and the whole Is£ Army Corps operated from 
' near^Roinont ag.^nst the manoeuvre" division and gradually 
drove it north-eastward to a position 3 miles nerth-welt of 
Fribourg. 

The most interesting* episode in th^se operations took 
place- during the night of the 9th. and 10th September. The 
Blue division had^ taken up a defensive position on the 
evening of the 9th on a Tine between Matran arid Noreaz 
to the south-west of Fribourg. Here it was elaborately^ 
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cfiitreiiclied and preparations were made l^y tlie Red army to 
attack at daylight. During the night, however, the whole 
of the Blue division was very quickly withdrawn to a second 
position east and west of Belfanx, A small rearguard only 
was left in the aleandoned position and this made display 
enough to completely deceive Red, who moved to the attack 
only to find that he had no enemy in his front. The advanced 
was resi\med in a thick fog and a rather difficult recon- 
naissance carried out. The direction of advance of Red was 
changed twice without contact hdbg lost or the advance 
being delayed or disorganized in the least degree. Finally, 
about §.30 a.rn!, when Blue was located* in his entrenched 
position, the attack was delivered along the whole line 
simultaneously with ac(!uracy, while an enveloping attack was 
developed on one flAiik. Except that the attacking artillery 
was unaccountably slow in coming into action, the wffiole of 
the operations gave proof of ^ood leading, good staff work and 
good soldierlike qualities on the part of the troops. 

On the 11th Sej^niher, at the review of the 1st Army 
Corps, the quiet exc^ence of the arrangements was as notice- 
able as the creditable appearance of the troops. 


Method # Conducting the Operations. 

The method of conducting the manoeuvres Avas precisely 
as last year. ^ The chief points of interest were that the 
‘ 'manoeuvre ” division was formed into thi'^e brigades as an 
^periment, and the new quick-firing field artillery appeared for 
the first time at manoeuvres. 

The 1st Army Corps is formed entirely of troops fi’om the 
French Cantons. The troops are regarded as the worst in 
Switzerland and it is usual to hear opinions depreciating 
their discipiline, physique, endurance and soldierly qualities 
generally. However all authorities appear unanimous that 
this 3 -^ear’ {^manoeuvres show a great improvement. The men 
were certainly not spared in the least degree and responded 
well to all the calls made upon them. 


Remarks. 

Infantry , — Infantry i^overfng fire was frequentl}" made 
use of during the attack, and full advantage taken oT the 
opportunities, frequent in Switzerland, of employing several" 
tiers of fire to assijgi an attack across lower grotind in front. 
Volley'S are never used. , 

The spade was much used both in the mttack and defence, 
but not as frequently in the former case as laid down in tl^e 
regulations. The reason is that the operations are allowed to 
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develop too rapidly at manoeuvres and akn fh^ i ■ 
lessen tlie damage done to cultivation. ' lesire to 

iTJie absence of unnecessary nioise tIiron^^l-,n,if u i 
operations was a most noticeable feature of iZ uZ ^ 

^ As an instance of the power of eiulnra 
the infantry and of the fi^uencv 4 h w] S 
'-used, the incident cpioted above" of the wbl ! was 

“ mancenvre” division mav be cited " of tlie 

This division had adVaneed southward f.v.r,/rM 
early on the morning of the 1th i ' Irihourg 

contact with the various cohmins of Ulo p ^7’ ‘a 

Itself along tlic udfole extent of front. e»tronciied 

“ man«nn-re ” division wts 

was eiitreiidied. i ' ' ’ ' i*ear, 

the nigiit, and aTeSv as^7 tun'lh^fi^ 

Bhap of shelter trenches, banleades 

walls, along the final posirion no-ir Pnir ^ ^ ’ ‘*"'^7lw^'Pa«‘<l 
considerahfe strength. J'ollan.x, were ulreaA' of 

p The marcli disciiiiino and appearaitfr of n. 
the same afternoon, a.s they iiHn-e.l tl„S r • i '*^ 
way to the railway statioi.; was exLltm P ""'f ”” 
was carried out without noise and in , 

unities offered, and on several ocmions 
their inoveirients, little was accomplishil. 

intelligently dslivered!^ Thevlllways hadT'^^'^ff-^ 
rep^aiid seemed to underataiid 

They ai.|' feinS excellent. 

winch they never pull about. Tliev h-ivf> 7* ^ ^'o{«e.s, 

looking seat than the German cavil7- \ <i acre sporting- 
sadrlles, and seem perfectly at holne acrol Zu^y"''' " 

A proof of the control they have ovei th! i • , 

admirable manner ill which all tlie mornr 7^ Hanses is the 

n spite of the fact that the o^^Sf a^'e carried out, 

, less than a fortnight once a yeai7 ^ 

decidedly beliind tIxe‘^!S^ T?wts hfv'^ l1*^ artillery was 
in ceming into actidn, and the infantrv f slow 

developed before it even appeared * completely 

preceded by ground scouts and no omP ^ ^^attenes xvere not 
Oj the ertuerv position « mad| SrSratrS ‘ 


taken to conceal tlieir arrival froiii view, and batteries were 
frequentl}" trotted slowfy along crest lines and forward slopes, 
with hostile guns in acfion against them at less Aan 
2,500 yai’ds range and with infantry often at deciBi\'e range. 

^The common error of 1)atteries needlessly leaving good 
j)Ositions, from wliicli effective fire could he delivered, to^ 
advance across the open under close range artillery and 
infantry fFre was very prevalent. 

Under such circumstances it is n^ to be w’-ondered at that 
guns met wdtli disaster and were selcfoin effective. 

Not % single* case of indirect laying is» reported. Sloney 
Ijas only recently been voted for the supply of telescopic 
sights, &c. : in fact the llhole question of fire tactics is still in 
the exi)eri mental stagg. 

The new Q.P. guns appeared ibr the first time at 
mainnuvres, but, except that the guns were fired more rapidly 
and the drill with the limbers, ammunition supply, &c., 
adax>ted to the new^uipment, there was notliing to dis- 
tingiiish the fire from tliose of 1(3 years ago. New 

instBuctions are in preparation but have not as yet been issued, 
and only a fe^v notes have been added to the Field Artillery 
Drill of 1905, givin^eneral indications of the principles gf 
action. ^ 

Gun pits or epaiilments, according to conditions, were as 
a rule dug for the guns in defence, and when time allowed 
the wmrk was vfery thorough and complete ; and although tl]^ 
devices were resorted to to make thefn inconspicuous 
tnS result was seldom successful, and better value would have 
been attained by more judicious siting. The men of the 
batteries did the work, assisted by the pioneers of the 
I battalion of field engineers attached to each (^vision. 

The driving wms remarkably good for militia artillery and 
with requisitioned horses. The men seemed fully equal to 
the many little emergencies of cross-country work, traces 
were kept ^lut, and no better pfoof of the drivers’ excellence 
can be adduced than the appearance of the horses at tlie 
termination of the manoeuvres, during which they had a 
great deal of hard marching over very steep country. 

It is truly pitiable that with such excellent materiel, drill, 
driving, and interior economy in the batteries such obsolete 
tactics should still prevail.® H 

Ai-f experitnental reflector was used by some of the artillery 
brigades to indicate to troops and umpires the terget aimed 
at. It is mounted o® a tripod about S feet high and, consists 
of a powerful acetylene lamp, for use wdieil there is no eum, 
with a hollow' cylinder, about 18 inches Icfiig and 1 foot in 
diameter, fixed on top of it. The interior of the cylinder- 
is divided up by a number of vertical and parallel plates 
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al.) 0 'nt one incli apart, ^tending tlie avLoIc lengtli f)£ the 
cylinder, one end of whicli lias ■ a remoyalile co'ver wdtli a handle. 
Tkw cover has a coiicaA-e reflector^ on its inside surface lAitli 
a small hole in its centre.. 'The light is flashed on the target 
1:)Y directing the. cylinder on the latter by a sigliting arrange-' 
merit tlnmigli its long axis, rvliile a man holds the cover alhnit 
^six iriclies in rear of the cylinder aiidj^eeps the sliadow of the 
small liole on the sight as in a heliograph. Tiie^ acetylene 
lamp Avas not seen ill rise, bnt the sunlight beam Avas satis- 
factoT'v. Tlie only appafent defect Avas that tlie operator often 
directed the reflector on troops at which theybrigadf^Avas not, 
firing and s(j increfised the sphere of action of; the gnns. 

E)ujinccrs . — -The engineers, who equipped as Infautiv 
Avitli tlie long rifle but carry a tool in addition, wem nsed 
ahnost exclusively as infantry, and the luilf: liattaiion Avitli tlie 
dixlsiou Avas kept intact, apparently for this reason. 

There Avas no arrangeiiieiit of any kiinl ibr transporting 
engineer units rapidly about the field. ^ 

A eax^tive balloon of old pattern albl ‘‘DragonT type was 
made use of on two days only of the divisional manomvres, 
liut axipeared to be too far in rear to-be of any real value. 

Coinimuilcatioii, — The only systenf^ of cominmiicatiori 
lietween the various arms am^ units Avaj^jy niessengei*. The 
field telcgi’a])li conixxiiiy Arith the army eoi'ps connected up 
army headquarters with the divisions, but it is said never 
tp link lip the brigades or regiments except in defensive 
positions. ^ - 

A pigeon section wns attached to one of tlie ciiATtm’ 
regiments. The birds are trained to fly to Tlmn, Basle, or 
Lucerne, AAdience it is intended tlie information shoukl be 
distril^uted by^wire. 

Ci/clists . — Cyclists and motor cyclists were employed on a 
large- scale :for the transmission of orders, and a- detacliment 
Avas attaehcfl to tlie headquarters of the army ^eorf:)s and 
the diA’isions. Tliey iisnaily AAmrked in xiarties of tJiree 
men each. 

Motors.— The neAvly formed Amlunteer motor corps took 
part in the manceuvres for the first time this yi^ar. The cairs 
were nsually driven by their owuiers, Avlio received 20 frames 
(about Uh.,1 a day and their ^expeiises. They Avere used 1>y 
the® directing sfaff and army corps headquarters and#Avere 
found particularly useful for distributing orders. * 

In addifioii 4 Peugeot 24 PI.P. i^jotor Avagons were 
attached, for expe^;iment, to the supply service, and were 
proiroimced an uj^ qualified success. They u’ere employed 
between the snpply depbts and the troops, especially" in 
uistrilAuting meat, and owing to their speed they were "able 
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to make two and even tliree trips rotiiid tlie cantonments of a 
whole division during the afternoon and evening. 

The cavali^^ horses produced the usual good 
impression : this is not to he -wondered at when the care that 
is devoted to purchasing remounts, the price given, and the 
jpersonal interest a man has in an animal which is practically % 
his own property, are tafen into consideration. 

The present remounts are nearly all bought abroad (2 per 
cent, only in Switzerland), about In^lf in Ireland and the 
other half near Pamburg in North Germany, and all are of 
j)racticaHy the sailae stamp, light middle-weight hunters. The 
standard of their quality may be judged from the fact that 
tlie average purchase pri0e, at between 3 and 3 1, years of age, 
is 481. ; and in substapce, activity, and manners the horses in 
the ranks arC in all respects the equaj: of the horses of our 
regiments at Aldershot. • 

The men too in the majority of cases have been familiar 
with horses before joinmg, so that little instruction in horse- 
management is requjCd duiing the recruits’ course. They 
also iiave the right m case of sickness at all times to take 
their horses to the nearest veterinary surgeon, who sends in the 
.bill to army head-qu^!|ters. ^ 

The number of h#fses of the J.st cavalry brigade sick from 
all causes during the 13 days’ manoeuvres, at -which they took 
part, was 55 out of a total strength of 825. The brigade had 
a great deal of hard cross-countiy work to do and restedi onljj 
on the two Sundays which fell within the manoeuvre period. 
^The horses for all the other arms are obtained by requi- 
sition, and the price paid at manoeuvres is 6s, lOd. a day. The 
animals seen at the manoeuvres seem well up to their work, 
and the harness, w'hich is supplied by the milita; 5 gy authorities, 
■was in excellent order. Collars are used for draught horses. 

Medical . — Over the whole of the manoeuvre area a special 
medical reconnaissance was made by the public health officers 
and civil pSysicians, and preca-utionary measures were^taken, 
whenever the -water supply was suspected or infectious disease 
was present. During the manoeuvres themselves no special 
apparatus "was used for purifying water; but suspicious or 
positively pohuted sources of water supply ■^ve^e made known 
and their use prohibited. Cold tea was exclusively used in 
the ivater bottles. No special measures wer^i taken for the 
disxcosSl of eweta, and the usual trench latrines -were used 
wdienever any teniborary form of latrine -was requh’ed. 

The medical officers of regiment^, units w^ere mobilized 
ivith their units, and also the ambulances of the 1st and 2hd 
Divisions, but the Army Corps ambulance was not mobilized. 
The subordinate ranks of the medical service took part in the ^ 
inanoeAivres on a reduced scale, the two oldest classes of the 
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elite being exemptecifi’om'M^^^ No representatives of 

\x)iuntaiy aid societies took part.; 

No special metbods of transport*of sick and ^voiiiided were 
employed or tested^ and there were no special arrangenients 
for exercising medical units beyond making tliem. conforin to 
tile general movements of the troops. 

Supfjly and trmisioort^—OccRmomdlY the commiiries were 
called upon to siipiply the troops with provisions, aird. in such 
cases receipts were given which w^ere afterwards redeemed fur 
money, but the usual rule was for the supplies to be drawn 
ii.*oi.n tlie stock inabitaiiied in, the government magazines, tlie 
aim "being to keep the permanent. reserve fiesli by consurniiig 
a portion annually and replacing it by lunv stock. ^ 

The rations issued appeared to be excellent and the men 
seemed well satisfied both as regards theif qiudity mi<i. quantity, 
except with the biscuit, 'which broke and. crumbled badly and 
tlie men pronounced too bulky and tasteless. 

The system of distribution was the same as on active 
servdee, and all details were well ar’Jvniged, tlie jiersonnel 
being sufficient in imrnbers, well acqiiaimnxl witli their duties, 
and wor.king harmoniously with, the combatant troops. 

No experimental rations. we.re is^^cd, nor was any 
cGinpressed forage used; this latter not stored in the 
.Federal magazines. - 

TJie interior economy and discipline of the supply units 
is excellent, and tlie greatest care is taken, of t|ie horses : this 
was evidenced \v the remarkably good condition of the 
t.raus])ort at the end of the manceavres. 
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